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WE ARE WELL into the 1989-84 school year hereat the Sir James Whitney and from we 
reports it has been a good beginning to what wehope isa very successful year forall the 
students and staff. We were pleased to welcome twenty six new students tothe school in 
September. Eight of these students are beginning our Kindergarten program and the ‘a7 
other students have various classes at different grade levels throughout the school. A 
special feature on the new admissions will be included in a future issue of The 
Canadian. The students are becoming acquainted with their new surroundings and 
have made many new friends. We hope that they havea successful and enjoyable first 

year. 

recall mentioning in the last editorial in June a number of staff members who had 
retired or left Sir James Whitney at the end of the school year. During thesummer and 
the first month of school we have had other staff members leave Sir James Whitney, 
‘Mr. Bryant Assistant, Superintendent of Student Services, Mr, Kitcher, our 
Audiological Supervisor and Mr, Probert, our Business Administrator, began, what we 
hope, is along and enjoyable retirement. One of the secretaries in theStudent Services 
Department, Mrs. Collette, accepted a transfer and promotion and has moved to the 
Kingston, Psychiatric Hospital. The Staff Association will be honouring these staff 
members at a special party on November 4th, anda more detailed tribute to their many 
years of service to theschool will b included in The Canadian following this event, 

Last June our Ministry Branch announced a major change in administrative 
structures within the Provincial Schools. The positions of Assistant Superintendent 
both of Student Services and the Educational Programs and Principal of the 
Elementary and Secondary programs no longer exist within the school system. The 
new position of Program Director reporting to the Superintendent has been established 
bringing both the residential and school programs together administratively. Mr. 
Craig Barnes is now Acting Program Director of the Elementary School and 
Residential programs, Mr. Buller has assumed responsibility for the Resource Ser- 
vices as Program Director of programs including such areas as home visiting, 
audiological services, social worker's services, resources to boards, and so on, and I 
have been appointed Program Director of the school and residential areas at the 
Secondary level. Mr. Williams continues in his role as Program Director of the 
Sagonaska School. In general, this change has allowed for a more lateral type of 
structure based on grade levels and students rather than the previous vertical model 
based on school and residential programs and hopefully this will result in closer 


relationships, programs and such between the school andresidence, Future editions of = 


The Canadian will reflect the new change in administrative structure with feature 
articles based on the various programs within the school, 

In September the students elected the new Student Parliament for this school year. 
Carrie Downey is our new Prime Minister along with Kevin DiGiuseppe, Deputy Prime 
Minister, Debbie Bertrand, Secretary of State, and Debbie Hurry our Minister of 
Finance, Mrs. MacDonald, Mr, Vealeand Mrs, Bsford haveagreed tobe Staff Advisors 
and with the support ofall the students and staff weknow that the Student Parliament 
willhavea successful year. 

Over the summer we were sorry to learn that Father Whalen, our Roman Catholic 
Chaplain from St Michael's Church in Belleville, was transferred toa new Parish nthe 
Pertharea. Father Labelle from Kingston has been appointed by Bishop Spenceas the 
new Chaplain. Father Labelle has had sign language coursés prior to moving to 
Bellevilleand weare pleased that he has joined our religious educationstaff, 

‘The first issue of The Canadian each Fall has traditionally featured the Graduation 
Exercises from the preceding June and another tradition that appears tobe developing 
{s the beautiful weather that alwaysseems to occur on graduationday. TheGraduation 
Exercises, special dinner and dance were one ofthe highlights of the 1982-89 school year 
and the success ofthis event was due to the efforts of many staff andstudents, Another 
special event which occurred last Spring and which is in this issue was the Official 
Opening of the Sagonaska School here on campus. We were very pleased to welcome 
‘many parents, visitors and guests tothe school for these special Opening Ceremonies, 

If Tmay, I would like to emphasize again in this first editorial that thesuccess of our 
school paper depends primarily on the input and support of the students, staff and 
parents, The Graphic Arts Department can only continue to produce a fine quality 
paper as long as we receive the articles, pictures and features necessary. Although the 
publishing of The Canadian isa good learning experience for our graphicartsstudents, 
its main purpose is to foster communication among all areas of the school and the 
home, to report on special events, activities and such at the school andwewould like to 
‘encourage the involvement of everyoneconcerned. 

‘This summer the students and staff were shocked and saddened to learn of the 
sudden death of Mr. Herb Montgomery from the Canadian Hearing Society, We not 
only lost a gbod personal friend but I know most of us here considered Herb tobe part 
the staff forthe last twenty five years. Herb epitomized such terms as dedicatiow— 
service to the deaf, love ofthe job and'soonand he will besorely missed by all of us. Our 
deepest sympathiesare extended his wife, Dorothy, and three sons, 
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Superintendent’s Address 


‘Mr.Chairman, Graduates, Students, Staff, Family, 
Friends and Honoured Guests. 


First, on behalf of the staff, I would like to thank all the 
parents, those wonderful people who sacrificed the 
pleasure and joy of their young children and, for the 
children’s sakes, allowed us to experience their growing 
up. 

‘Then I would like to thank the students for being, on the 
whole, a lovable lot, challenging us to think of new ways to 
encourage learning and help you grow into the pleasant 
young people we see before us today. Thank you for setting, 
‘mostly good examples for the juniors, 

In some ways thisis a sad graduation because none of us 
can forget that Trudy Simola, one of the last year’s grads, 
died during this year. It was in thinking about Trudy that I 
found the inspiration for this talk today. For above all else, 
‘Trudy's gift was that she was her own person. She was true 
toherself and set her own standards by thinking for herself. 

At the ecumenical service for you, the graduates, last 
Friday, you received some farewell remarks from the clergy 
who have helped you over the past man; years. Several 

+ metaphors were used. ‘There was talk of you as young trees 

(Cat had been fed and nurtured all these years by the 
School; now you were to be transplanted. There was talk of 
you as ships, ships of life making your way out of the quiet 
harbour and journeying on to experience storms, rocks and 
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maybe some calm seas. There was talk of you reaching a 
new page in the book of your life and talk ofneeding tomake 
your mark in the world. 

‘What was interesting is thet allofthe metaphorshave the 
concept of an individual making his or her way alone. You 
will now be the transplanted tree trying to flourish inanew 
environment, or you will be the ship making your way 
through storms, or you will be filling new pages of your 
book of life with fresh experiences. You and you alone will 
be experiencing this new life. 

For years now, parents and school have supported you, 

fed you, sheltered you, taught you, Now itis yourturnas an 
adult to work for yourself, Whichever of the metaphors is 
helpful to you, use it, forge it into some principles which 
will guide you in the long years ahead. 
‘would like to pick up the theme of “aloneness” or in- 
dé siduality. If T have one overall piece of advice to give to 
you on this day, it is be like Trudy Simola, “Be true to 
‘yourself, think for yourself. Set your own high standards.” 

‘There has been a tendency in the past few years for 
young people to act like sheep, at times, even wild buffalo 
and, sometimes, it seems, like lemmings, They run 
everywhere in a herd or pack even if the herd is running 
over the edge of a cliff. Running with the herd means not 
thinking for yourself—just doing what everyone else, the 
‘gang, is doing, even when you know deep inside you that 
you will feel unhappy about it later. 
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So, Iwould like to ask you, indeed beg you, each graduate 
personally, when you leave here, to be true to yourself, to 
think for yourself, set your own standards and principles, 
and live by them, Listen tothe voice inside you—not always 
to others. But of course, you will need to give yourself some 
quiet times in which to thinkand hear that inner voice. 

‘Thinking for yourself may mean that youmay have fewer 
acquaintances but you will attract a circle of good solid 
thinking friends upon whom you can rely in times of 
trouble, 

‘When I was graduating from high school more than forty 
years ago, one of my teachers wrote in my autograph 
album, “be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.” 
‘At that time I thought it wasa pretty stupid remark and did 
not think much of the teacher who wrote it. Butas the years 
have passed I have come to realize that “being good” is a 
very important ingredient for happiness in life. Having 
one’s own principles, listening to that inner voice, brings a 
tranquility that running with the herd does not. 

Another piece of advice I received from my teachers was 
“work hard.” At that time I thought that was pretty stupid 
too, But I have learned over the past forty years that unless 
one has worked, one cannot enjoy rest. So here again, I 
would ask you to listen to your own conscience. Some ofthe 
herd think itis fair game to “goof off" and gossip when they. 
should be working—yet if you take your employer's money 
for work you have not done, you have really stolen money. 


Valedictory Address 


Mrs. Michalski, Distinguished Guests, Parents, Prin- 
cipals, Educational Co-ordinators, Teachers, Residence 
Counsellors, Fellow Students and Friends: 


Tam very glad that I have been chosen as valedictorian, 
for the 1983 graduation class, and I would like to thankmy 
fellow graduates for giving me the honour of presenting 
their farewells at this time. 

On this day, the class of ’83 find it hard to believe how 
quickly the time has flown by while we were at school. 
‘There have been many good times, and some not so good 
times, but we have mostly good memories to keep in our 
hearts, no matter which roads we decide to travel in the 
future, After today, we each must accept more respon- 
sibility, and it is not going to be an easy life, but we have 
received some good training, to prepare us for that, here at 
SW, 

T understand my fellow students have mixed feelings 
today. We have a hard time leaving our best friends and the 
staff at the Sir James Whitney School. We will never forget 
about our past activities in our years at 8.J,W. 


We would like to say a special “thank you" to Mrs. 
Michalski, our superintendent for allowing our students to 
travel on the Mediterranean Cruise, to Washington, D.C. 


‘Think for yourself! Your employer will notice you and why 
times are hard, or jobs are scarce, will remember. 

Don't run with the herd in drinking too much, trying, 
drags, promiscuous sex. Think for yourself—keep 
physically active, care about what you eat and drink and in 
retum you'll feel good about yourself in mind and 
‘body—and live longer. 

When students are graduating, everyone wishes them 
happiness, but what is happiness? Happiness is feeling 
good about yourself, liking yourself; happiness is having a 
clear conscience so you can sleep nights; happiness is 
having a few loyal friends upon whom you can rely; hap- 
piness is being physically and mentally healthy. This is 
pretty prosaic, everyday, ancient advice Tam giving you as 
you leave this campus, but I am concerned for you. Sud- 
denly the worldis beingruled by a mysterious person called 
“everyone.” “Everyone” drinks, takes drugs, is 
promiscuous, lazy, watches pomographic movies, and so 
on, “Everyone” is encouraging these activities because 
there is money to be made. Then individuals wonder why 
they are sounhappy. 

So, I beg you—don't listen to “everyone” —listen to 
yourself, set your own standards and be true to yourself, 
and then you will have a chance at living a happy life, and 
even if it is your misfortune not to live a long one. At least 
your friends will remember you with joy and affection. 

Godless you all. 


and to go as exchange students to Buffalo, N.Y., Rome, 
N.Y., Calgary, Alberta, and Amherst, Nova Scotia. We 
think these experiences are very good for us and we have 
enjoyed participating in them very much, We hope the 
students will be able todo that next year. 

We are grateful to Mr. Gervis, our principal, for his 
leadership, his advice, his patience and his efforts to keep 
our school programs and equipment up to date. His jokes 
always please us, and we have always known that he cares 
about our future and wants the best for 

We are glad to have Mr. Robbins, whois supervising and 
planning good programs for Religious Ed., and academic 
subjects. 

‘Mr. Barnes, for all your work in planning and teaching 
lessons in sign language to our staff, we are grateful. 
Communication between students and staff is freer and 
easier, thanks to your efforts. We have also appreciated 
your services as our interpreter in many largemeetings and 
assemblies, along with Mrs, Barnes and Mrs. Vance. 

‘We would like to say “thank you” to all the teachers for 
being patient in teaching us. We have leamed a lot 
throughout the years, academically, socially, ay 
spiritually. Some of us feel that we still need to learn a I 


more. 
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We offer special thanks to some teachers who have been 
fussy about our speech, and we would like to say a big 
thanks to Mrs. McKnight for encouraging our im- 
provement in speech. 

We think it is a good idea for us to advise the younger 
students to pay attention to their speech and lipreading 
lessons, because these are very important skills you will 
need for survivingin the working world. 

We would also ask all the teachers to be strict with the 
students in their speech, and not to give up when the 
students seem careless, or lazy, in any subject area. 

‘We offer thanks to Mrs. Bate who has shared lots of 
excellent ideas and materials with our Language teachers, 
and encouraged us to develop better language and com- 
munication skills. How important these lessons have been 
for us! How lucky we have been to enjoy such good staff 
leaders in our school! 

We should thank the residence counsellors for making 

our time after school, away from our families comfortable 
(Cin pleasant, for taking care of us and for counselling usin 
developing into mature people. Some of them have planned 
many good times, such as a camping, canoe trips in 


Algonquin Park, houseleague sports, free gym periods, 
swimming, and so on, We feel our students need more of 
this kind of exercise. 

We would like to advise that this school hire more deaf 
adult staff members to work with our kids, We know the 
students need help to understand, and we feel comfortable 
with deaf staff members, Here, we have only four deaf 
counsellors. 

We feel that we residential students have shared much 
with our friends here at S.J.W. and are more loving with 
each other, as we act like “brothers” and “sisters”. We 
have shared and helped each other in school and in the 
residence. 

A special word of gratitude goes to the clergy, who come 
faithfully to teach us, and pray with us. We appreciate your 
concern and your friendshi 


‘To the infirmary, the kitchen, maintenance and laundry 
staff, we say thanks for the good, nutritious meals, for 
looking after our buildings and beautiful grounds, and for 
cleaning our beddingand linens so carefully, 


We would like to thank Mr. Graham for setting up the 
Christmas Pageant again last December. All of us have 
enjoyed having you here. Weare very proud that you haye 
been working on our stage, for our Christmas Pageant, for 
Bl years. 

‘We wish you well in your retirement, Miss McIntosh, and. 
thank you for your great help in the Sr. Sewing classes and 
for helping Mr. Graham in the Christmas Pageant through 
your years here at ourschool, 

We, the Student Parliament, are proud of the students 
for not destroying or marring our school property through 
vandalism. The money in that special fund will go towards a 
fine picnic later thismonth, The graduates hope this record 
oflow vandalism incidents will continue in future years. 


Most especially, now, may Ispeak to our parents. We are 
glad that you sent us to this very good school for our 
‘education while we were growing up. We alll wish to ex- 
press to you our love for thinking of our needs, and caring 
for us. Now, we havetoleave our parents’ lives. We want to 
state to you that we are also proud of you. We say a big 
“Thank You” to Mom and Dad. We hope we will make you 
proudofus. 


Most of my fellow students have chosen to go on to 
further education. We are proud of our class for that 
reason, I have finally decided that I will go to Loyalist 
College to try their Tool and Die course. 

I wish all my fellow students the very best of luck in all 
your future adventures. 

We would want to see all of the graduating students of 
"84 show a good example to the younger children in the next 
year. And try your bestto get a good education. 


GOD BLESS YOU — We will all miss you alot, You, our 
friendshere, are “the Appleof oureye,”” 


Joey Jackson 
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Prizes and Awards 
vu 
‘THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP STANDARD AUTOGLASS AWARD 
‘Awarded to pupils in the senior grades of the Jinior School Donated by Standard Autoglass to the most’ improved 
who have made the greatest effort in Speech and Speech Graduating 0.J.T Participant. 
Rending, and have achieved satisfactory progress. Bill Bernier 
Jacgit Bireharn Soe Tease CERTIFICATES OF TRAINING 
Bill Bernier, Colin Cassell, Denis Duquette, Donald 
‘THE FEE MEMORIAL PRIZE 


Awarded each year to the pupil in the Junior School most 
deserving of recognition for effort displayed and par- 
ticipation to the extent of his or her capacity, in the face of 
additional handicaps or difficulties, 

Rob Durkin 


‘THE PROCTER MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the final year of the 
Junior School who is most deserving of recognition inhisor 
her rhythm and dance work 


Karen Marshall 


‘THE ANNE DAVIDSON MEMORIAL AWARD 

To be presented annually to not more than two deserving 

pupils in their second year in school who have shown the 

best attitude and effort in Speech and Speech Reading. 
Rachel Chartrand Stacey Connor 


LU ANN GREEN MEMORIALFUND 
Most deserving boy in the beginning area of the junior 
residence who has shown the most improvement in the 
residence during the school term, 
Robbie Bathurst 


SPEECH AWARD, Grades 6to8 
Presented for progress and proficiency in Speech in the 
Senior School, Grades 6 to8. 
Mandy Reeve 


ONTARIO PARENTS’ COUNCIL FOR THE DEAF 

AND HARD OF HEARING AWARD 
Presented to the boy and girl of the Senior School, Grades 6 
to 8, who have shown the most improvement during the 
school year, 

Danielle Webb Maple Lin 
ATHLETIC GRADUATE OF THE YEAR 

‘This award is to be presented to the graduates, one boy and 
‘one girl, who have shown the best qualities of a good 
athlete, sportsmanship, ability, leadership and personality 
during his or her years at'The Sir James Whitney School. 

Janice Drake Robert Publow 


OTTAWA PARENTS OF THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF HEARING ASSOCIATION AWARD 
Awarded to the boy and gir] in Grades 9 to 121 making the 
‘most improvement during this school year. 
Kim Blomquist ‘Matthew Carleton 


Emond, Scott Flindall, Heather Hughson, Julie Maison- 
neuve, Vito Rubino 


SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUATION DIPLOMAS 
Judy Boisclair, Kevin Daudelin, Rick Desbiens, Jane 
Desloges, Janice Drake, Regent Gendron, Tammy Han- 
nah, Debbie HickeyJoey Jackson, Keith Jeffery, Nancy 
Johansson, Debbie Karp, Joanna Karp, Gordon Kennedy, 
Wanda Lamore, Charlene LeBlanc, Sandra Lynds, Robert 
Publow, Michael Quesnel, Kim Roffey, Linda Sipe, Eric 
Staflund; Anna Strati, Garth Townson, Cathy Trespasso 


BOYS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD (Fox Den) 
Donated for annus! presentation to the senior boy who has 
contributed most to residential life during his school career. 

Rejean Poirier 


GIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD (Keukenhof) 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior girl whohas 
contributed most to residential life during her school 
career. 
Carrie Downey 


GRADUATE BOYS' RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Awarded annually to the graduating boy who has con- 
tributed most to residential life during his school career. 

Keith Jeffery 


N.F.S.D, OUTSTANDING STUDENT AWARD 
Awarded annually for social and recreational leadership by 
the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf to the out- 
standing graduate who during the past school year has 
made the greatest contribution to school spirit. 

Janice Drake 


0.A.D. AWARD 
Donated for annual presentation by the Ontario Association 
of the Deaf to a boy and a girl graduating and proceeding to 
employment. This award is presented in recognition of the 
student's progress and skill in the vocational department of 
the school program. 

WandaLamore Bill Bernier 
J.W, HODGSON VOCATIONAL AWARD 

Presented annually to a graduating student in the 
vocational program who has shown good attitude and 
aptitude while overcoming personal difficulties, Presented 
by J.W.Hodgson, retired Principal of the Vocational 
School, 

Julie Maisonneuve 
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‘THE KIWANIS CLUB OF SAGONASKA AWARD 
Presented by the Kiwanis Club of Sagonaska to the senior 
student in Sagonaska School who has displayed the best 
attitude and shown the most improvement during the 
school year. 


David Wall 


‘THE ROBERTA THOMPSON MEMORIAL AWARD 

Awarded to “a student who in the estimation of the school 
personnel has tried to overcome any physical, mental, or 
emotional handicap to the best of his ability during his 


school years,”” 
Bruce Ruttan 


‘THE FEE-PROCTER MEMORIAL AWARD 
Awarded annually to the most deserving student 
«graduating and proceeding to further education, Presented 
by the families and friends of Miss Judith Fee and Miss 
Sandra Procter, in memory of these two dedicated young 
teachers of this school, who were killed in a tragic car ac- 
cident on January 11, 1963. 
Robert Publow 


THE TRUDY SIMOLA MEMORIAL AWARD 
This award is presented in memory of Trudy Simola who 
tied tragically in December 1982 as a result of a car ac- 
‘cident during her Preparatory Year at Gallaudet College. 
‘This award is chosen annually by the graduating students 
and given to a member of the graduating class who in the 
estimation of those students, has displayed the qualities of 


honesty, kindness, determination and self-discipline 
throughout his/her career at this school 
Janice Drake 


JADWIGA MICHALSKA MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Presented by Mr. and Mrs. Michalski in memory of their 
daughter, a gifted Flautist, who died October 27, 1978, 
aged 33. Presented to one or two graduating students who 
have contributed mostto the Arts in the school. 

Eric Staflund 


THEH. B. FETTERLY AWARD. 

Awarded for progress and proficiency in Speech and 
Speech Reading in the Senior School, Donated in 1949 by 
‘Mrs. H.B. Fetterly and daughters, Mrs. Muriel 
Cuykendall and Miss Jean Fetterly, for annual presentation 
in memory of H. B. Fetterly, M.A., Superintendent of the 


Ontario School for the Deaf 1930-1934. 
John Stewart 


J.G, DEMEZA SUPERINTENDENT'S AWARD 
Presented annually to one or more students of the 
graduating classes at the Sir James Whitney School. 
Academic, Vocational, Out-of-School and all aspects of the 
complete school life of the student are considered when 
choosing the winner of this Award. Dr. Demeza was 
Superintendent of The Sir James Whitney School from 1953 
to 1979. This Award was established by staff and friendson 
the occasion of his retirement. 

Janice Drake 
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Student Exchange 


These student reports highlight 
numerous events experienced by some 
of our Grade twelve students who, 
chaperoned by Mrs, M, McDonald and 
Mr. K. Graham, last spring spent a 
week with hearing-impaired pupils at 
the Atlantic Provinces Resource Centre 
for the Hearing Handicapped at 
Amherst, Nova Scotia, The exchange 
was extremely beneficial, both 
educationally and socially, The op- 
portunity to meet and make new friends 
and to visit a sister school in Canada 
was enjoyed and appreciated by our 
students and staff, 


Our Trip to the Eastern Provinces 

Our Grade 121 classes left school 
about 9:30a.m, on Sunday, Mays, with 
Mrs. MacDonald and Mr.Graham. We 
flew from Toronto at 2:20 p.m. Thetime 
changed ahead one hour. We arrived in 
Moncton, N.B. at 5:35 p.m. Mr. Barry 
Imber drove there to pick us up and 
take us through Sackville, N.B. to 
Borden, N.S, We arrived at the 
Amberst School, forty miles from 
Moncton, about 6:20 p.m. 

On Monday, May 9, the Amherst 
students and we went to the 
Experimental Farm to‘look at sheep, 
cows, pigs, and cattle. We went to Fort 
Beausejour, 6 km from Amherst. It was 
built in 1751 as French protection 
against the British across the 
Missaguase River at Fort Laurence, It 
‘was dismantled in 1756. We used the 
two vans for our students and Amherst 
studentstotourin. 

On Saturday, May 14, aftera week in 
the east, we woke up at 4:00 a.m. and 
left Amherst at 5:45 a.m. by van. The 
weather was very foggy. At 6:30 a.m. 
our flight was supposed to arrive at 
‘Moncton Airport but the airplane was 
cancelled because the weather was 50 
very bad. We all got on buses to leave 
Moncton about 7:36 a.m, for Saint John 
N.B., atwo hourtrip. We flew from St. 
John at about 10:20. The time changed 
one hour back, We arrived in Montreal 
about 10:35 a.m, and flew from 
Montreal, arriving in Toronto about 
‘one hour and fifteen minutes later. We 
left Toronto, driving to Belleville by bus 


about two hours more and arrived in 

Belleville at 4:00 p.m., after along safe 

trip and an excellent visitto the eastern 
provinces. 

Kimberley Blomquist 

and Linda Fortus 


Atthe School in Amherst 

Our students in grades 12, Mr, 
Graham and Mrs. Mac Donald had a 
tour of the Amherst School. Mr. Barry 
Imber, who was our host, showed us 
‘around on Friday morning, May 13. 

‘The first thing Barry showed us was 
the Clinic in the school, It is smaller 
than ours. They have one psychologist, 
one audiologist, one technician and one 
educational audiologist, 

‘The deaf and blind unit has students 
from six tonineteen years old who come 
from four different provinces. ‘They 
Jearn how to sign and are taught how to 
control themselves and learn basic 
Tanguage 

The classes have no grades and the 
Classrooms are small. Alsothey mix the 
ages inone class. The younger are aged 
12 and the older children are 16. One 
deaf boy, who is about 19 years old, is 
going to a hearing school to take Math, 
Phy.Ed., and Science in grade 12 only 
in the morning. Some students go 
swimming in Sackville, New Brun- 
swick, about 15 minutes way. Each 
group takes a twelve-week course in 
swimming. 

‘The deaf blind students ean play and 
ust the trampoline with their teacher's 
help. The multihandicapped. students 

‘an make some buttons and sell them 
for profit, All departments are housed 
inone building, 

The boys Ieam how to budget in 
Home Ec, The students live in an 
apartment that is used by some classes 
in Home Ee. 

‘The Primary Library teacher teaches 
the childrenhow to use books, 

They have a small art room. A 
seventeen-year old was making a big 
beautiful picture. Someone had made a 
CN-Tower from paper tubes and 
plaster gaize. They also worked with 
clay. 

The infirmary has thirteen beds. The 
doctor is on cali when heisneeded. The 
dentist. is downtown. The dental 
hygienist comes in to clean teeth, ete. 


‘Some kids take medication for epilepsy. 


Allmedicationisgiven attheinfirmary. 


There are only two Registered Nurses 
on staff and one nurse's aid covers 16 
hours a day. The nurses are on call from 
11:30 p.m, to 7 a.m. They are 
responsible forkids who live out, As we 
looked around, Rock asked the nurse if 
she had some vaseline for him to use on 
his nose, She gave him some while our 
class stared at him and Kevin shot a 
picture of him. Hewas so embarrassed, 

In the afternoon, Debbie Hurry 
performed dances to three different 
songs for the students. Then we went 
with the classes but Mr, Barry Imberlet 
us play some computer games until 
2:30 p.m. We enjoyed our tour of the 
school in Amherst. 


Debbie Bertrand 
and Debbie Hurry 


‘The Vocational School at Amherst 

In Nova Scotia, the Atlantic 
‘Technological Vocational Centre for the 
Hearing Handicapped takes boys and 
girls from graduates to adults. The 
vocational courses include Graphic 
Print, Auto Body, Sewing, Carpentry, 
Data Entry, Woodworking, Com- 
puters, and Upholstery. Some adults 
have coffee break from 10:10 to 10:30 in 
the lounge, Some Amherst students 
from their school can visit the 
vocational department if they pay $50 
from September to December, or $100 
from September to June. Some 
students pay $2.00 to visit there for two 
weeks, They play the pinball machines, 
pool, Atari games on TV and the juke 
box. We were invited to their lounge, 
smoking room and snack bar four 
evenings during our stay. 

‘Their deaf boys built a bungalow in 
1978 near their school. It's called 
Marsden House. We looked around at 
the many different plants for sale to 
Amherst school staff or to other people 
toearn money, The building included a 
kitchen. Other deaf boys were learning, 
social skills, cooking, etc. All students 
live off campus in private boarding 
houses or in apartment situations, One 
girl in the sewing department is very y 
skilled to design clothes for herself and’ 
the girls learn to make clothes from 

(cont’don page 10) 
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Sagonaska 


Demonstration 


School 
Officially 
Opened 


Although the program for Aphasic 
students has been located on the 
campus of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf/Sir James Whitney since Sep- 
tember 1966, it became a school in its 
own right in September 1982. The 
program joined Centre Jules Leger in 


(© Ottawa and the Trillium School in 


Milton as the third Demonstration 
School operated. by the Provincial 
Schools Branch of the Ministry of 
Education, 


Mr. Rees spoke to the guests at the Official Opening. Interpretation for 
hearing-impaired visitors was provided by Mr. Craig Bames. 


An Official Opening was held on 
April 28, 1983, as part of Ontario's 
‘annual Education Week activities and 
in conjunction with the Open House at 
Sir James Whitney and Sagonaska 
schools. A Colorado Blue Spruce was 
planted to mark the occasion and there 
were visits to school and residential 
areas of the Sagonaska program. 
Guests included parents, friends from 
the Quinte area, as well as the staff and 
students of both schools. Mr. J. P. 
Rees, Director of the Provincial Schools 


Address by Mr.R.D. A. Penny 


Good afternoon students, ladies and 
gentlemen. It is indeed a pleasure for 
me to be here tomeet somany of youon 
this occasion—an occasion thatismade 
unique by a combination of cir- 
cumstances which includes par- 
ticipation in the festivities of Education 
Week for the schools in Ontario, the 
tradition of an annual Open House on 
this campus, and specifically the of 
ficial opening of the Sagonaska 
Demonstration School, 

1am particularly pleased because 
these circumstances provide the op- 
portunity for so many different people 
to meet, not only the staff and student 


‘kt bodies of the two schools on this 


ucampus, butalso many ofthe parentsof 

students enrolled as well as interested 
citizens from this beautiful historic part 
ofthe Province of Ontario. 


‘My particular responsibility this 
afternoon is to officially open the 
Sagonaska Demonstration School. 
Earlier this afternoon, like many of you, 
was able to spend time in Sagonaska 
classrooms and residence and observe 
first-hand some of the fine programs 
that are available to the students who 
attend here, programs that are 
designed not to assist these youngsters 
in special areas of need but programs 
that will help them become  self- 
sufficient, contributing citizens of this 
province, I would therefore like to take 
advantage of this occasion to pay 
tribute to the Residence Counsellors 
and Teachers of Sagonaska School, and 
nd to them on behalf of the 
Ministry of Education, our appreciation 
fora job well done. Your enthusiasm for 
your job, your pride in the program, 


Branch and Mr. Paul DeSadeleer, Co- 
ordinator of Provincial Demonstration 
Schools, represented the Ministry at 
the Opening, 

Mr. Rees spoke on behalf of the 
Ministry and there wasa very eloquent, 
response by Jane Lennips who spoke 
for the Sagonaska students. A copy of 
their presentations follows. Mr, Rees 
was presented with a hooked wall 
hanging of the Sagonaska logo by two 
junior students, April Ruttan and 
Jamie Pollock. 


and your genuine concem for the 
students committed to your charge are 
immediately evident to those of us who 
have the privilege of sharing this day 
with you. 

For others who are visiting today, 
some for the first time perhaps, you 
may be interested to know that 
although Sagonaska is a new school, 
the program for Aphasic students has 
been located on this campus for a 
number of years, The first class, for a 
group of six children, was opened in 
what was then called The Ontario 
School for the Deaf, Belleville, in 
September 1966. This was a small 
group of children recognized by staffas 
having a language learning disability 
not related specifically to a hearing 
loss. As this need became more clearly 
defined, it was recognized that the 


Pogeb 


traditional programs of a residential 
school could not meet the needs of 
these children from acrossthe Province 
of Ontario. This factor along with the 
spirit of Bill 82, which guarantees 
appropriate education for all ex- 
ceptional children, led the Ministry to 
designate Sagonaska as one of the 
Provinces Demonstration Schools. The 
responsibility and particular functions 
of a Demonstration School have already 
been mentioned this afternoon. This is 
a concept which will not limit the ad- 
vantages to a small enrolment but will 
permit the sharing of programs and 
methodologies by hundreds of children 
enrolled in Boards of Education 
programs across the province. This will 
be done by assessing students, 
providing programming assistance, 
and by training teachers to plan and 
implement appropriate programs for 
students enrolled in these local 
programs. 

‘The other facet of Sagonaska's 
function, which deserves mention, is, 
the year-long training program for 
teachers of hearing-impaired students, 
‘This program enjoys a long, illustrious 
history of preparing teachers for this 
very special responsibility at Provineial 
Schools. Now, withtheimplementation 
of many local programs for hearing 
impaired children in response to Bill 
82, boards of education are able to 
capitalize on a supply of teachers most 
adequately prepared for this 
challenging assignment. As part of the 
Teacher Education Program, the 
Media Centre with its emphasis on 
television fills a leadership role in 
providing appropriate video tape aids 
to classrooms for hearing impaired 


students across the province, both in 
Provincial Schools and in local 
classrooms. 

Finally, there is an interesting bit of 
history connected with this official 
opening. Almost exactly twenty-five 
years ago there was another official 
opening conducted on this very spot, 
‘The Minister of Education at that time, 
the Hon. W. J. Dunlop, assisted by the 
Minister of Public Works, the Hon. 
James Allan, opened what staff of this 
school for many years called the “New 
Junior School.” Actually there was 
much more than a new school. There 
was a new student residence, a new 
staff residence, a new heating plant, 
and a new laundry facility. It is an 
interesting exercise to trace the use of 
these facilities over the past quarter 
century. A classic definition of the 


Address given by Jane Lennips 


Mr. Rees, Mr. DeSadeleer, Mr. 
Penny, Mr. Williams, Mr, McMaster, 
‘Teachers, Parentsand Visitors. 

‘As a student I am happy to see so 
many people come to the official 
‘opening of our school. [have only been 
here for two years, but classes beganin 
the School for the Deafin 1966 with only 
one class of six students. Now there are 
sixty-nine. We have come to Sagonaska 


because of major difficulties with 
Language and Reading. Here we find 
help, We leam toread or readbetter, to 
speak or speak better, to write or to 
write better. We become successful 
students, 

We appreciate our school and how it 
helps us to leam. And we appreciate 
the recognition which the Ministry of 
Education is giving us today.To show 


Le 


‘The Offical Openingis marked by the planting of a Colorado Blue Spruce. 


political process might be “the 
judicious allocation of scarce values” 
and this definition can certainly be 
applied to the judicious use of the 
facilities on this campus to meet the 
changing needs of students enrolled 
here, Sagonaska School now occupies 
part of those buildings opened twenty- 
five years ago and it reflects the 
Ministry's on-going evaluation of 
student needs, addition of new in- 
centives, as well as the adjustment of 
existing values to meet those needs, 

‘Therefore ladies and gentlemen, itis 
my pleasure to declare Sagonaska 
Demonstration School officially open, I 
would like to invite Mr. W. A. 
Williams, Program Director of 
Sagonaska School, to assist me in the 
ceremonial planting of this Colorado 
Blue Spruce tomark this occasion. 


this appreciation some of our students 
have completed a hooked rug which 
carries Sagonaska’s new logo. Two of 
our younger students, April Rutan and 


Jamie Pollock, will present it to Mr. 


Rees. We hope it will help him to 

remember our new school and 

remember the hard-working people 

whohavemadeits program asuccess. 
Thank you. 


y 
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~ News from Sasgonaska 


\ Te Editor of The Canadian recently 


asked me for some material to describe the 
structure and functions of The Sagonaska 
Demonstration School. While discussing the 
matter with him, it was evident that the 
information required was already shared 
‘with parents of Sagonaska students in our 
very first Newsletter of October 1982, 
‘Therefore the following material isa reprint 
of that letter with some minor changes to 
bring itup-to-date 


WAW. 


‘More thanour Name has changed 
Greetings from Sagonaska! Sagonaska, 
by the way, is ourname for the part of the 
Sir James Whitney campus that was 
previously simply called the Aphasic 
program. Although we still share the same 
‘campus, we are now a separate achool from. 
Sir James Whitney and have our own staff, 
our own students, our own programs end, 
alas, some problems that are specifically 
ours to solve. Actually, in spite of claiming 
‘our own identity, very little has changed for 
the students and for the most part they have 
the same counsellors, the same teacher, 


(Usidthesame programs asin the past 


‘There are some changes that may be of 
interest to readers and I'll explain these 
briefly. 

1, Our Name: Early inhabitants of this 
area were Mohawks, one of the tribes of the 
large Iroquois nation. These native people 
came to this part of Canada after the 
American Revolution in 177€. The Mohawk 
name for the present site of Belleville and 
the Moira River which flows through town 
was “Sagonaska." This is a very familiar 
name locally and quickly identifies our 
school with the Belleville area. Already we 
are quite proud of this name. Itis distinctive 
and is a good beginning for our own 
identity. 

2. Our Relationship to the Ministry of 
Education: Sagonaska is still part of the 
Provincial Schools Branch of the Ministry 
Dut rather than being part of the Schools for 
the Blind and Deaf, we have been 
designated as a Demonstration School, Our 
sister schools are Trillium in Milton, which 
is a school for Anglophone students with 
general learning disabilities and Centre 
Jules Leger in Ottawa for Francophone 
students with similar disabilities. 

3. Our Function: As I mentioned 


‘XH’ previously, there are very few changes for 


{Ginuents but some of the responsibilities of 
“he Sagonaska School are new. The 
Ministry of Education has recognized that 
we have an effective program and as 


\ 


Mr, Bill McMaster, Program Co-ordinator of the Sagonaska School 
program, introdues visitors to the candidates in the teacher education 
program. At the rear are Mr. P. De Sadeleer, Provincial Co-ordinator of 
Demonstration Schools, Mr. J. F. Rees, Director of Provincial Schools 
Branch, Mr. W. A. Williams, Sagonaska and Mr. W. Moffat, Trillium 


Program Director. 


‘Demonstration School our work emphasizes, 
sharing our ideas, programs, and methods 
with Boards of Education across the 
Province of Ontario, This sharing will be 
through formal evaluation of school-age 
children with suspected Aphasia, direct, 
resontce assistance to educators providing 
programs for these children locally, in- 
formation days to provide Boards of 
Education officials, teachers, and parents 
with details of our methods and in-service 
training sessions for teachers who will be 
returning to their home area and setting up 
classes or individual programs for Aphasic 
students, 

4. Our Residence: With declining 
enrolment in the program for hearing 
impaired children at Sir James Whitney, a 
much newer residence building became 
available to Sagonaska students this year. 
‘This was a big move for us and the Main- 
tenance staff made the necessary changes 
to plumbing, adding partitions, painting, 
and moving literally tons of furnishings. 
‘The Residence Counsellors spent the next 
several days putting things in place for the 
students’ arrival in September. Both groups: 
did a super job and judging from the 
reaction of the children, they are happy in 
theirnewhome, 

5. Staff: My responsibilities with the 
Sagonaska School are new also, In previous 
years, as Assistant Superintendent of 
Instruction at Sir James Whitney, I was 
involved to some degree in the school 
program for Aphasic students, However, 
for the present, I have been seconded 
(borrowed, if you like) as Program Director 
of the Sagonaska Demonstration School. It 


will be my responsibility during this time to 
help get some of our new functions in place, 
‘Mrs. Susan Asselstine is my new secretary. 

Bill McMaster is still Program Co- 
ordinator for the school program and 
Dougal McCamley is Program Co-ordinator 
of the various residential acicivities. Mona 
‘Sword is at her usual post as secretary for 
theschool program. 

‘Our teaching staff are all seconded from 
Sir James Whitney and include Jean 
Bowes, Starr Buller, Mike Cassidy, Tim 
Hanrahan, Dave Johnston, Sandra Ken- 
nerley, Marcia Pleizier, Dorothy Tumer, 
Mike Webb, and Sharon Wilson, Our 
Residence Counsellors are Dave Bentley, 
John Goheen, Jennifer Mahoney, George 
Miller, Jack Parks, Doreen Reynolds, 
Sherry Seott, Jim Stevens, Millie War- 
Ghaugh, Helen Williams, and Sue Wills. 
‘Two very special members of our team are 
two Hastings County teachers Mary Marg 
Graham and Anne Freeland. 

6. Our Relationship to the Sir James 
Whitney School: Although we are now a 
separate school, Sir James Whitney stills 
fills the role of a generous landlord for our 
program and provides us with a great deel 
of support such as 


maintenance services, 
classes for our seniors The Superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Michalski, and the whole 
staff have been very supportive in this first 
yar of our operation. 
‘Thank you for allowing us to share this 
information with your readers. 
W.A. Williams, 
Program Director 
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Help for the Child with a Language Learning Disability isontheway “(27 
by W.L. McMaster Language must be considered on a con- approximately 5 percent of this population ¢,, 
Before one can discuss a language  tinuum, withabsolutelyno language at one _ofchildrenas beinghearing impaired. 


disorder or languge learning disability, one 
must have an understanding of what 
Innguage is, Many wrongly equate 
language with speech. True, speech is a 
component of language, but only that, 
Language involves reading, writing and 
comprehension, as well as speech, 
‘The best definition of language that we have 
found is one presented by Lahey (1975). She 
defines language as: 
‘2 code whereby ideas of the 
world are represented through a 
conventional system of arbitrary 
signals (auditory, visual or tactile) for 
communication.” 

Language is a key factor to participation 
in society, Without language we are unable 
tocommunicate with our fellow beings. Dr. 
David Yoder states that the very ground of 
our being is directly related to our 
proficiency in language."” A person with a 
Janguage deficiency is often considered to 
be inferior by those whom he encounters. 
‘The child with a language learning 
disability has a very serious handicap, and 
is often misunderstood by his parents, 
teachers, and other adults. He is often 
rejected by his peers. He desperately needs 
help, and he must getit as early as possible, 


extreme and superior language sills atthe 
other. However, one must be aware of all 
the varying degrees of language proficeny 
betweenthesetwoextremes, Any child with 
Jess than average language skills has a 
language disability and requires special 
programming in order to develop to his 
potenti 


Research in the U.S.A. indicates that 6.58 
per cent ofall children between the ages of, 
four and seventeen have a language 
disability (Marge, 1972). As of September, 
1983, 1,807,563 children are registered in 
Ontario's school system. Applying these 
statistics to our school population, it would 
appear that approximately 118,000 children 
in the Province of Ontario have a language 
disability. 

Myklebust (1954) divides children with 
“suditory disorders” or difficulty with 
comprehension of spoken language, into 
fourcategories: 
~The first category isthe hearing impaired 
child, Normally a child learns language first 
through constant auditory stimulation from 
his environment, The hearing impaired 
child is denied, to an extent, depending on 
his hearing loss, this natural avenue to 
language acquisition. Myklebust identified 


=A second category is the child with 
‘mental deficiency. In some cases a child's 
level of intellectual development is at a 
prelingual level, although his chronological 
age is well beyond it. One cannot expect a 
child to develop language skills beyond his 
level of intellectual ability, Myklebust 
found that approximately 10 per cent of the 
population in his study fell nto this group. 

<A third category is the child with an 
emotional disorder. This child may not want 
to communicate with others. This could be 
fon a conscious or a subconscious level, 
‘Approximately 15 per cent of Myklebust's 
subjects were inthis category. 

—Myklebust referred to the final group 
in his study as having a “symbolic disor- 
der,” as a result of some central nervous 
system dysfunction, The verbal signals may 
be received through the ear (or eye), but not 
properly decoded by the brain. The in- 
coming stimuli have little or no meaning. 
Such a child is referred to in much of the 
literatures beinga “receptive aphasic.” In 
‘other cases, the child is able to comprehend 
the incoming language symbols. ‘The 
signals are decoded normally by the brain. 
However, such a child may be unable to 
encode his thoughts and ideas, toformulate 

(cont’donnext page) 


EXCHANGE (cont'd from page 6) 
patterns. It was so beautiful there and 

we enjoyed our tour through the 

vocational area 

Kevin DiGinseppe 
and Rock Lemery 


Prince Edward Island 

On May 12 our group and I left the 
Amherst School about 8:35 a.m. in the 
brown van. After we stopped at an Esso 
gas station, we drove through to New 
Brunswick and arrived at the Prince 
Edward Island ferry about 9:30 a.m. 
We left Cape Tormentine, New 
Brunswick across Northumberland 
Strait to Borden, Prince Edward Island 
then arrived in downtown Charlot- 
tetown about 11:30. My group and T 
visited the Provincial Government 
Buildings, the room where Canada’s 
Confederation was signed in 1864 and 
we toured Confederation Square and 
the Art Gallery. We looked in at a 
lobster store near the beach. We went 
tothe Anne of Green Gables house and 


stayed in the van to look around at 
Anne'shouse fora few minutes. 

We left Prince Edward Island about, 
7:00 p.m. to take the ferry to New 
Brunswick and stopped for a great fish 
supper at a restaurant called Coppete. 
‘Then we arrived back at school at 11:20 
pm, 

John Nobile and Gavin Millar 


Halifax 

On Tuesday morning, May 10, the 
Nova Scotia students and our class left 
from the Amherst School. Mr. Barry 
Imber and Mr. Glen O'Byme each 
drove a van to Halifax. We arrived 
before lunch time and visited the Army 
‘Museum in the Halifax Citadel. There 
were many army uniforms and hats, 
very old guns and many old army 
buttons. We saw a drawbridge and 
moat separating the Citadel from the 
city. The moat was big and ran around 
the Citadel which is on top ofa hill. We 
were interested to leam that people 
once walked through a tunnel out to an 


island from the Citadel before 1906. 

‘Then we went to the Tides of History 
where we watched a movie about a 
history of easter battles, It showed the 
war tanks, cannon balls, and logs, 
stones and barrels. It mentioned 
supplies (food, nails, gunpowder, and 
guns). We had lunch outside which we 
brought from Amherst. At 1:00 we 
‘went to the Nova Scotia naval museum. 
We sawreal snakes, animals, andother 
things. 

‘Then we went to the small Historie 
Properties and looked around for a 
while before we went to the ocean. 
Some of our classmates had never seen 
or touched the ocean before. Then we 
‘went to the north of Scotia Square to go 
shopping. It is a beautiful building and 
has 100 stores in the mall, We bought 
clothes, shoes, and other things. Later 
we went to a restaurant for supper. 
Bary and Glen drove us back to Wd 
Amherst. We arrived at the schoc 
about 10:30, havinghada great time. — 

Carrie Downey and Jamie Gow 
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Gite “tanguage” to express himself. The 
thought processes are there, but the child is 


hy ae ests ts eomnieriom: 


binations of thought, memory, recall and 
motor activity to produce the speech, or 
other language modes. Such a child is 
referred to as an expressive aphasic, More 
common, however, is the child with the 
combined expressive/receptive problem. 
Myklebust found that approximately 30 per 
cent of the population in his study had a 
“symbolic disorder” referred to as 
aptacia.” 

‘Another category not mentioned by 
Myklebust, but a significant group that we 
must consider is the culturally deprived 
child. This child's environmental conditions 
may not have provided the stimulation, 
models and opportunities necessary for 
appropriate language development, 

‘The child we will focus on for the 
remainder of this discussion is the child 
witha symbolic disorder, aphasia, language 
learning disability, or whatever term we 
agree to use for sucha child. If we combine 
Marge’s and Myklebust's statistics and 
apply them to our Ontario population, we 
would discover that there would be ap- 
proximately 35,000 children in Ontario with 
a language leaming disability of Central 
Nervous System origin. One must keep in 


{G__ mind the continuum of language ability. 


Among this group would be children with 
varying degrees of disability, from mild 
disability toan absence of language. 

In a more recent study by Morgan (1978) 
it was stated that one in 1000 children in 
Ontario were “aphasic,” with a language 
learning disability severe enough to 
“require spevial structured programs, 
intensive therapy, or placement in special 
schools.” Morgan's study, then, would 
indicate that in Ontario there are 1807 such 
children, 

Obviously, we are dealing with no small 
group of children. ‘These children exist 
across the province, in every school board's 
jurisdiction. The questions remain: 

—Whereare these children? 

—How can they be identified? 

—What can be done to help them? 

—Whatisbeing done by the Ministry 

of Education? 

In response to the first question, these 
children are in our schools, often 
misdiagnosed as slow-leamers, EMR or 


i TMR students, Some have been found in 
developmental centres 
In order to help these children they must 
+ (Ly beidenttied. Morgan 1978) states, 


“Remediation cannot take place prior 
(© to assessment, Assessment cannot 
take place prior to identification. 
Since the child with language 


disorder or delay is likely to have 
shown this handicap since the age of 
three, early identification is crucial, 

Data from the present study showed 

that children usually are assessed for 

their first placement by 5 or6 yearsof 
age." 

One of the factors hampering iden- 
tification is that because of the nature of 
their communication disability these 
children often do poorly on standardized 
intelligence tests, Not fully understanding 
the instructions given by the examiner, they 
do not perform the tasks appropriately, 
therefore do not “score,” and as a result 
have a low 1.Q. score. In many cases, 
however, it has been discovered that the 
“low LQ. children” are, in fact ofaverage or 
above average intelligence, 

How can this Childbe Identified? 

In order to identify a disability, one must 
first define that which is to be identified. 
‘The best definition for our purposes is one 
proposed by Kleffner. He defines aphasia 


_ a deficit in the ability to use 
and/or comprehend language 
symbols; this deficit being the result 
of a defect of the central nervous 
system rather than the result of 
hhearing loss, muscular paralysis, 
mental retardation, or severe 
emotional disturbance”, 

‘This definition coincides with the 
definition of “Leaming Disability,” as 
distributed by the Ontario Ministry of 
Education, which in fact includes 
developmental aphasia as a subgroup of 
learning disabilities, ‘The Ministry of 
Education definesa learning disability as: 

‘A Learning disorder evident in both 
academic and social situations that 
involves one or more of the processes 
necessary for the proper use of 
spoken language or the symbols of 
communication, and that is 
characterized by a condition that: 

(a) isnot primarily the result of 
(i) impairmentof vision; 

) impairment of hearing; 

i) physical handicap; 

(iv) mental retardation; 

(¥) primary or emotional distur- 

bance; 


or 
(vijcultural difference; and 
(b) results in a significant 
discrepancy between academic 
achievement and assessed in- 
tellectual ability, with defects in one 
ormore of: 
(i) receptive language 
listening, reading); 
(ii) language processing 


fie, 


(ie, 


thinking, 
tegrating); 

(ii) expressive language (i.e., 

talking, spelling, writing); 

(v)mathematical computations; and 
(c) may be associated with one oF 

more conditions diagnosed as: 

{i) a perceptual handicap; 

(i) abrain injury 

(ii)minimal brain dysfunction 

{ividyslexia 

or 

(v) developmental aphasia.’ 

In order to identify the child with a 
language learning disability, one must look 
at the whole child, not just the language, or 
lack ofit, Areas such as 

—prenatal and birth history 

—developmental milestones - motor 

—developmental milestones- speech 

—medical history 


conceptualizing, in- 


considered. 

In all areas, development must be 
compared to that ofthe “normal” child. One 
must look for discrepancies between 
Ianguage and non-language areas, and for 
certain characteristic behaviors observed in 
daily routines, in free-time situations, and 
on formal standardized tests wherever 
possible. 


Behavioral Characteristics 
Some of the most commonly reported 
behavioral characteristics of the aphasic 
child are: 
— hyperactivity 
—hypoactivity 
—short attention span 
disorganization 
—catastrophic reaction 
—mild motor incoordination 
—poor oral speech, 
epileptic seizes 
—perseveration 
—need for highly structured situations 
—compulsive behavior 
—secondary behaviors such as 
hostility 
—aggression 
withdrawal 
apprehension 
—negativism 


Formal Assessment 
of Language Learning Disabled Children 
Audiological Assessments: If a child is 
having difficulty with speech and/or 
comprehension of spoken language, a 
thorough audiological assessment should 
be completed. Such an assessment should 
inelude more than pure tone screening. 
Acuity at all frequencies in the speech 
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range, auditory discrimination, speech 
awareness and speech reception thresholds 
should all be investigated. It should be 
remembered that even a mild hearing. loss 
could distort language heard by the child, 
leading to confusion and frustration, 
especially in a noisy environment such asa 
classroom, 

Although most audiologists consider a 
25db loss to be ‘within normal limits," such 
2 hearing loss in a young child developing 
language and speech patterns, is 
significant. 

Psychological and Intelligence Testing: 
As stated previously, many children with 
language learning disabilities score poorly 
‘on standardized intelligence tests. Even 
such tests as the performance portion of the 
WISC-R could put the child at an unfair 
disadvantage because of the language 
involved in administering the test. The 
language component of any test used must 
beconsidered. 


In searching for a suitable test for these 
children the best test we have discovered to 
date is the Hiskey-Nebraska Test of 
Language Aptitude. This test was originally 
devised for hearing impaired children, and 
has since been standardized as well on a 
hearing, population, No verbal com- 
munication is required in either 
ministration or response, so the child is not 
penalized by a deficiency in the 
speech/language area. The tasks on this 
lest were designed to assess skills in various 
areas relating to academic achievement. 
Although it has not yet been thoroughly 
researched, it is becoming evident that the 
scores of children with a language learning 
disability on the various subtests follow a 
common pattern, quite different from those 
of other children. Children with this 
disability seem to be deficient in the visual 
sequencing and visual memory subtests, 
yet have scores at or above age level in other 
areas. It is interesting that in most eases the 
visual memory ability as indicated by 
Hiskey-Nebraska Test of Leaning Aptitude 
subtest scores coincides with auditory 
memory skills, a3 assessed by the UTAH 
Test of Language Development. More 
recently it has been noted in a significant 
number of cases that the language ability of 
the child, as assessed by such tests as the 
UTAH, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
and the Test for Auditory Comprehension of 
Language (Carrow) also coincides closely 
‘with the sequential memory ability, There 
appears to be a high correlation between 
sequential memory ability and language 
development. ‘This stands to reaso 
language is sequence—a sequence of 
sounds or letters to make a word; a 
sequence of words to make a sentence: 


sequence of sentences to make a story. It 
would appear, then, that the root of the 
language learning disability is a sequential 
deficiency. 


‘An Educational Program for Children 
‘witha Language Learning Disability 

Traditionally in many cases, the symp- 
tom, ie, the language deficiency, has 
been the target of programming for such 
children. Would it not be more appropriate 
to treat the cause, or root, of the problem? 
After years of searching and trying various 
programs, we have discovered a teaching 
‘method, as developed by Mildred McGinnis 
in the early 1900's. Even in those early days 
‘McGinnis identified a group of children 
whom she labelled as “‘aphasics” and 
discovered common characteristics in her 
population: poor attention span, poor 
retention ability, poor memory span for 
sequence, and performance and 
achievement below actual intellectual 
potential, She then set out to work devising 
and modifying teaching procedures to 
achieve the goals: increased attention span, 
increased retention, and increased ability to 
recall. The three key aims ofthe Association 
Method, then, are Attention, Retention and 
Recall. 

‘The program is often criticized as being 
too highly structured, not following the 
normal stages of language development, 
ete, However, the majority of these 
criticisms arise out of ignorance of the 
approach and the rationale behind the 
steps. 
Avenues of Leariny 

‘There are four main avenues through 
which a child might learn speech and 
language: auditory, visual, tactile, and 
motor-kinesthetic, 

‘The Auditory Avenue is the one through 
which the normal child learns most of his 
early language. Input through the auditory 
avenue can be hindered by a hearing loss 
What the child hears would be dependent 
upon the amount of usable residual 
hearing, the type of hearing loss (con- 
figuration of the audiogram), and use of 
amplification, 

‘The child makes use of the visual avenue 
ina number of ways, Visual cues such as the 
shaping of the lips and position of the other 
articulators (tongue, teeth) assist him in 
imitation of the speech elements, whether 
he hears them or not. Phonemes, words, 
ete. written for the child to see are also an 
important cue, eventually leading to 
readingand writing skills, 

‘The tactile avenue transfers information 
from the teacher to the child through the 
sense of touch, e.g, feeling vibration for 
“yoice”” on the neck and nasal vibrations 
with fingertips. 


‘Through the motor-kinesthetic avent 
the child feels feedback within his own 
system in relation to his production of the 
sound/word ete. either in spoken or written 
form, or both, 

Dubard describes the Association 
Method as a systematic multi-sensory 
‘approach for teaching language and speech 
tochildren with multiple, complexand little 
understood difficulties in language lear- 
ing. Its multidimensional aspects include 
concepts, language structure, sequential 
Tanguage and skills for learning. One word 
of caution, however, mustbe stressed: The 
Association Methed is not a cure-all which 
will eliminate the aphasia, symbolic 
disorder, language disorder, or whatever 
label you want to use. However, ap- 
propriately used, the teaching procedures 
an help the child to lear language and 
speech inspite of is disabling condition, 
Distinctive Features: 

‘The Association Method is just tha 
method. There is no expensive “kit” or 
“package program” to buy, The teacher 
using it uses his or her own initiative and 
materials to suit the situation. The main 
prerequisite is that the teacher must be 
knowledgeable regarding phonetics. The 
initial stages program is based on phonetics 
entirely, The phonetic symbols used in the 
instructional program are the Northampton 
Symbols found on the Northampton Charts 
(or Yale Charts), The 27 consonant sounds 
and 17 vowel sounds of the English 
language are represented on these charts 
using the symbols commonly used for these 
sounds inwritten language forms, 

Another distinctive feature of the 
‘Association Method is the exclusive use of 
cursive script, You may say that this is far 
beyond a 5-yeur-old. But, consider these 
points: 

1. In cursive seript, the letter 
flows—only one movement is required. 
‘Think of the difficulties a child with even a 
mild visual-motor perception problem (and 
‘most aphasic children have such a problem) 
hhas getting his “balls and sticks” to meet at 
just the right place. 

2. Using cursive script the individual 
phonetic elements are joined together to 
make a word—each word is a separate unit 
with a beginning and an end. Again, think 
‘ofa child with visual perception difficul 
‘who has to decide where one word ends and 
another begins—there are spaces between 
all letters—a bigger space means a new 
word. 

3, Because of the “flow” of cursive 
writing, the child has a greater kinesthetic 
sense of the letter or word—comman~~ 
reversals such as b/d, d/g, m/w and 
saw/was are reduced, ifmot eliminated. 
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2, 
© 4. The child will eventually be required 

to leam to read and write using cursive 
script, 90, perhaps it is a waste of valuable 
time to spend two or three years teaching a 
child to print, then another several months 
teaching him to make the transition from 
manuscript to cursive writing, when he 
could be taught cursive writing from the 
beginning, 

5. It has been reported that in almost 
every case, the child taught with cursive 
writing has had little or no difficulty in 
reading manuscript or print script when he 
hhas reached the level at which he is required 
to use printed material. The reverse is 
seldom true, 

Use of colour might be considered 
another distinctive feature of the 
Association Method. Colour plays an im- 
portant role in getting and maintaining the 
child’s attention, It is also used to focus 
attention on an aspect to be stressed in a 
lesson, 

A fourth distinctive feature of this 
method is the ‘modification of temporal 
rate,’ Words are taught in “broken” or 
“spaced” form. This simply means that the 
phonetic components are separated by a 
momentary time lapse, e.g, the word 
“boat” wouldbe pronounced "b-o-a-t.""The 
child, in turn, would say the word in a 
similar manner. Again, this may appear to 
be unnatural and conducive to poor jerky 
speech production. But, it must be 
remembered that we are talking about 
child who probably has problem in in- 
terpreting and/or producing speech 
sounds. Bisenson stated, “The aphasicchild 
may not be able to listen as fast as do 
children wholear to speak. To understand, 
speech we must leam to become fast 
listeners, to make quick matchings between 
‘what we hear and those events or images of 
events which are stored somewhere in our 
nervous system.” 

‘To illustrate the problem, Eisenson says, 
“So, our aphasic child may be much like the 
tourist with one year high school French — 
trying to understand and keep up with what 
is going on in an argument between a 
French gendarme and a taxi driver on the 
‘Champs Elysees at6 p.m. ona weekday.” 


Incremental Levels 
ofthe Instructional Program 

‘The prerequisites to the entire program 
are shaping the child’s behaviour and at- 
tention getting exercises. Once these are 
attained—and it could take days, weeks, or 
even months—the actual teaching program 
isbegun, 

‘The instructional program consists of 


"threo units of language, The Brat. item 


taught is the smallest unit of language, the 
single phoneme. From there on, work 


‘progresses on an incremental level—two 
phonemes are joined to form syllables, 
three to form simple words, ete., until the 
child is reading, writing and speaking in 
connected sentences, The key to success is 
ppationce, The child must attain 100 per cent 
success in one level before moving ontothe 
next. He progresses from success to success 
rather from failure to failure or from one 
partially learned item to a more difficult 
‘one. Spontaneous use ofa language concept 
in an appropriate situation outside the 
classroom is real proof that it has been 
learned. 

‘At the International Convocation of 
Children and Young Adults with Leaning 
Disabilities in 1967, Alexander Bannatyne 
gave 14 specific guidelines for remediation 
‘programs for specific deficits: 

1. Train articulation—have the child 
‘pronounce clearly each phoneme in 
language and build from that point oral 
‘communication skills. 

2. ‘Train listening in close association with 
‘speechtraining, 

3."Train fine motor co-ordination to 
develop adequate writing skills. 

4, Train eyemovements. 

5. Train directionality required for reading 
left to right movement. “Reading is not 
‘an inbuilt natural phenomenon but. a 
recently acquired skill demanded by 
society . . . Two nundred years ago few 
people were able toread. Reading is the 
only human behavior which requires the 
eyes tomove in one direction in only one 
dimension in regular scanning 
movements” (Bannatyne, 1967). The 
best training of lateralized eye 
‘movements is to engage the child in the 


simple reading process itself. 
6. Develop visuo-motor intgegration—a 
part of which is developing skil in visual 


discrimination, 

7. Develop visual pattern memory. 

8, Develop visual sequencing memory. 

9, Train auditory discrimination—to get to 
the heart of language problems. 

10, Train auditory sequencing memory. 

11, Train children in the integration of 
visual and auditory sequencing using 
pictures with spoken and written cap- 
tions, Bannatyne pointed out that 
‘matching phonemes and graphemes 
must become oyerlearned and the 
teacher “should not test until the child's 
auditory sequencing operates on an 
‘automatic basis.’ 

12, Develop skills related to auditory 
closure s0 that the child develops ability 
to deal effectively and become a self 


monitor for pronunciations of 
multisyllable words, 
13. Develop _—_verbal__fluency 


skills—vocabulary of conventional 


sequences of words should be leamed 
quite deliberately. 

14. Develop — teach conceptualization and 
reasoning when the child demonstrates 
deficits inthose abilities. 

‘The Association Method does just that, In 
each lesson, the child is guided through 
steps to help him develop these seven basic 
skills: 

1 Recognition of the sound (syllable, 

word, ete.) 

II Production of speech of the sound 

(syllable, word, ete.) from imitation 

THI Copying of the written configuration of 

the sound (syllable, word, etc.) 

IV. Writing thesound (syllable, word, ete.) 

frommemory (short-term) 

V__Lipreading the sound (syllable, word, 

etc.) 

—the aphasic child cannot rely 100 per 
cent onthe auditory input 

—always include voice, except when 
testing lipreading ability 
VII Recall (a) spoken form: given visual 
stimulus (picture or written form), can the 
child remember the spoken form; 

(b) written form: can the child write the 
sound (syllable, word, etc.) 

NOTE: The recall of the spoken form should 

always precede the recall of the written 

form. If the child can say it, there is a much 
better chance that he will beable to write it 

VII Auditory—recognition of the written 

‘symbol from the auditory stimulus alone. 

‘At Sagonaska, the Association Method is 
our “vertical program” or basic language 
development program occupying ap- 
proximately half the school day. The 
remaining time is spent on the “horizontal 
program,” dealing with such areas as 
language experience, perception, motor 
development, mathematical concepts and 
other academic areas as the students are 
able to cope with them. All children en- 
tering Sagonaska begin at the initial stage 
ofthe program the frst unit oflanguage at 
the phoneme level. Ifa stage ofthe program 
hhas been. mastered previously, the child 
progresses quickly. If not, he has the op- 
portunity to develop the skills and 
proficiency prerequisite to the following 
stages, thus ensuring success. The foun- 
dation of language is created, then built 
upon step by step. The aim is to develop 
language proficiency in the child to enable 
him to return to the regular mainstream of, 
‘education. 

‘Whatisbeing done 

bby the Ministry of Education? 

"The Ministry of Education has recognized. 
the magnitude of the problem of children 
with language learning disabilities and the 

(cont’dnext page) 


Sport Report 

Our High School team was a small 
but hard-working squad. Running and 
throwing events predominated. Of the 
cight students competing ab the 
preliminary meet, five qualified for the 
Bay of Quinte finals. Only one qualified 
to go for the Central Ontario com- 
petition. Walter Hackbarth had a 2nd 
place finish in the Midget Boys javelin 
event, 
Public School 

‘The Public School team, comprised 
of 15 students, competed at the local 
levelon June 1, with nine other schools, 
All students did their best with two 
qualifying for the County Meet. Kevin 
Lewis had a second in the 200m and 
Krista Belleau had a second place 
finish in the shotput. Neither student 
competed on June 13 as it was a 


Professional Activity day for S.J.W. 

Special thanks to Mr. Czubala who 
coached this year’s team and assisted 
Miss Lalonde. 

Archery 

Again this year S.J.W. had an 
Archery Club, Experienced archers 
switched from barebow to sight ar- 
chery, which meant an improvement in 
game scores, 

‘Three boys, Eric Staflund, Rob Sloan 
and Chris Kenopic were chosen to 
represent our school at the C.0.S.S.A. 
competition on May 25. Weare the only 
competing high school in our district. 

Rob Sloan with a total score of 480 
placed tenth out, of 23 boys in the in- 
dividual event. He teamed up with Eric 
Staflund, who had a score of 454, for a 
fifth place finish. 

Congratulation boys, Aim higher for 
next year, 


Close Captioned Commercials 

More and more companies are 
making it a policy to caption all of their 
TV ads for the benefit of the hearing 
impaired. This list of organizations 
includes: 

Bank of Canada, Banqued’Frergne, 
Bank of Montreal, Bristol-Myers 
Canadainc. 

Cadbury Schweppes Powell Inc., 
Canadian Electrical Association, 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, 
Coca-Cola Ltd., Col. Sanders Kentucky 
Chicken Ltd. 

Dairy Bureau of Canada, Duracell 
Inc., General Mills Canada, Ltd., Gulf 
Canada Limited, 

Imperial Oil Limited, Irwin Toy 
Limited, Johnson & Johnson Baby 
Products Company, S.C. Johnson & 
Son Limited, Kellogg Salada Canada 
Inc, Kodak Canada Inc., Kraft 
Limited. 

Labatt Brewing Company Limited, 
Lever Detergents Limited, McCain 
Foods Limited, McDonald's 
Restaurants of Canada Limited, 


Nabisco Brands Lid., Nabob Foods 
Limited, Nestle Enterprises Limited, 
Noxzema Ine. 

Ontario Hydro, Ontario Motor Coach 
Association, Ontario Place Cor- 
poration, Participaction, Philips 
Electronics Ltd. , Polaroid Canada Inc., 
Quaker Oats Company of Canada 
Limited. 

Ralston-Purina Canada__Ine., 
Shoppers Drug Mart, State of Florida - 
Dept. of Citrus, Sterling Products, 
Suncor Inc.-Sunoco Group, Union 
Carbide Canada Ltd., Warner-Lambert 
Canada Inc., Xerox Canada Ine. 

‘As well, the Canadian Captioning 
Development Agency have been told 
that the following organizations will be 
captioning all future TV commercials: 
Campbell Soup Co. Ltd., Kimberly- 
Clark of Canada Ltd., Ontario 
Government, Ontario Lottery Cor- 
poration, Winthrop Laboratories. 

CCDA is sending a list of these 
companies to the publications for the 
hearing-impaired. 


need for identification of and programming 
for these children in our province. In 
September 1982, Sagonaska School was 
designated as a demonstration school under 
the Provincial Schools Branch of the 
Minsitry. It is our mandate to assist local 
boards of education in developing their 
diagnostic techniques and teaching 
strategies for children with language 
Jeaming disabilities. Personnel from boards 


are able to enroll in an intensive 3-week in- 
service training program at Sagonaska 
School in Belleville, One-day "information 
days” are also conducted regularly. 

In addition, Sagonaska has resource 
team available to assist in assessments and 
planning programs for individusl pupils 
within provincial boards, A limited number 
of positions are available at Sagonaska for 
children for whom no appropriate program 
{s available or feasible locally. 


Guests from Rome 


During the Rome Exchange week 
Erica and Chris went to Rome. Our 
guests were Lou Church and Daniel 
Ives. 

‘On Monday, May 9, Mr. Gervis 
{introduced them to us. Lou joined us at 
Guides. She liked it very much. I 
showed her all the buildings on the 
8.J.W campus. She said that our in- 
firmary is bigger than hers in Rome. 
Our pool is about the same size as 
theirs. Anyway Lou and Sonia went to 
Towers because Lou wanted to buy 
some things to remember Canada. It 
was very nice to see her wanting to buy 
souvenirs. 

Danalso was shown the S.J.W school 
by Kevin Lewis. Kevin took Dan to the 
Sr. Boys residence where he would stay 
for one week. After supper they walked 
around S.J.W to look at it, Dan told 
Kevin that our school is bigger and 
more beautiful than his school in Rome. 
Dan and Kevin went tothe gymto play 
floor hockey. They were on the same 
team. Dan scored twogoals. Inthenext, 
game, on a different day, Dan played 
floor hockey again and got three goals. 
Kevin says that Dan is a really good 
sports player. 

Lou and Dan werea very nice couple, 
Dan was a shy boy but Lou was an 
outgoing girl. 

On the last day of their trip Sugar 
Shack, my residence, gave Lou a gift. 
‘The gift was all the names of the girls 
and a S.J.W stick pinto remember us.1 “7 
really enjoyed having them here for one_y 
week. 

Laureen Baskerville 
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‘THIS ISSUE of The Canadian focuses specifically on the Elementary 
Program. As you will recall, Mr, Gervis mentioned in our previous editorial 
that our program areas now include school and residence under one 
director. 

‘The theme of this issue is people and activities around the school 
and residence. We have attempted to highlight some of the special people 
‘and events that are such an important part of the children’s lives. There 
are few stories about individual classes or dorms per se but rather you will 
see some of the activities in which the students take part. These range 
from attending our Thanksgiving Service at a local church to hockey on 
rollerskates. 

‘We are particularly proud of our Plaza with displays from all the 
classes and dorms. Bulletin boards also add a great deal to the school and 
residence environment, Scattered throughout this issue are samples of 
some of the bulletin boards visible this year. 

Some of our quiet people are introduced as well. You will read 
articles by classroom assistants and volunteers. Shortly, a newsletter full of 
students’ work will go to the parents of clementary students. Our 
Canadian closes with some information, insights and guidance about. Total 
Communication. Hopefully, there is something in the article that will 
provoke or stimulate thought and action. 

My thanks to Mr. C. Reid and Mrs. W. Pleizier for all the pre- 
‘editing and organizing they did to make this issue possible. 


Jennifer 


has it made 


Mr, Koomans made three pieces of 
schoo! furniture for Jennifer Nelson. 
He added arm rests, a footrest and 
seatbelt to a classroom chair. This 
chair supports Jennifer better and a3 
a result, frees up her energy for 
improved communication, 

Mr. Koomans also made Jennifer a 
floor-sitter chair by adding arm rests, 
seatbelts and an extension for her 
legs. Jennifer uses this chair for 
Brownies and other floor-sitter ac- 
tivities, 

Jennifer really likes the long 
scooter board Mr. Koomans made 
for her. She uses it in the gym and 
can really move around on it, 

We made Mr. Koomans a cake to 
say, “Thank you". Jennifer wrote him 
a letter, 

Jennifer's letter is on the cover. 


‘The Elementary School is fortunate 
to have a beautiful display area. It 
has a display cabinet for each class. 
‘This display area is called The Plaza. 

‘The boys and girls in Mrs, Ken- 
nedy's grade seven class were not 
able to go to shop for a couple of 
weeks because their shop teacher 
was absent. I took the class and used 
the opportunity to make a few things 
for the school, 

We made a sign and post for the 
display area known as “The Plaza", 
Kim, Karen, Tammy, Berard and 
Bobby worked very hard, They drew 
the letters on a piece of pine board, 
outlined them with a chisel and 
hammer and then bumed the letters 
with a propane soldering torch, 

‘They took turns working and they 
were closely supervised. 

‘Mrs. Kennedy looked about her 
farm and brought us two very in- 
teresting cedar rails. We cut them 
and made a sign post. Now 
everybody visiting the Elementary 
school can meet at the sign post. We 
all can find The Plaza, 

H.C.Reid 
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A New Experience 


‘The other day I was approached by 
my superior, Mr. Reid, who politely 
asked me if I enjoyed writing . . 
well, if you knew Mr. Reid, you 
would understand that he rarely asks 
something of you for his (or your) 
‘own delight...I suspiciously looked 
up at him, and foolishly replied “yes.” 
So,here I am attempting to put my 
creative powers down on paper. I 
asked what he would like me to write 
about, he replied, “Oh, whatever 
you feel like. Something about being 
plunged into a school for the hearing 
impaired . . .". I said to myself, I've 
only been at the job for two months 
and here I am writing a column in a 
magazine which goes to... “how 
many readers, Mr. Reid?” 

Perhaps I should first introduce 
myself to you. My name is Stephen 
Rushton and I am presently working 
as a teacher's assistant for Mrs. 
Chapelle in the kindergarten class. 
Like many a student having recently 
graduated from university, I roamed 
the city in search of a job. By the end 
‘of the second month I began to 
wonder if the three years at Trent 
University were going to be wor- 
thwhile! Then one miraculous 
‘moming I heard that there might be 
a possible job at The Sir James 
Whitney School, a school for the 
deaf, oh dear, deaf students. How do 
you teach them? How would you 
speak with them? What would you do 
if... and so on and soon... the 
countless questions came tumbling 
into my mind. I applied for the job, 
and as you can see I was fortunate to 
be hired. I have chosen the teaching 
profession and have some teaching 
experience, but only with hearing 
children, At first I really wondered if 
T had gone beyond my limitations, 
thinking that teaching the deaf would 
be too great a barrier for me. How 
foolish! 

"Two intriguing months have passed 
by. I have been made to feel 
welcome by most everyone (I 
sometimes wonder about Mr, Reid 
though!). One of the other teacher 
assistants has had infinite patience 


with me (offering help every time I 
need it) as well as the secretary 
(whom I see 20 to 30 times a day. . . 
“Can I please have the key! How do I 
get this? What happens if I do this 
Patience, patience, patience). 
‘And then of course there are the 
children; those wonderfully, curious, 
rambunetious, delightful kids... oh 


how they sometimes drive us in- 
sane!!! But we love them all the 
same. 

‘Mrs. Chapelle and myself have 
been truly blessed. Our class con- 
sists of four wonderful children as 
shown in the photograph. These 
children are simply dynamic, There is 
never a dull moment in our class! 
‘Actually I love it! Every once in a 
while one of them will come up to me 
and quite emphatically demand a 
hug. Oh, what a wonderful feeling. It 
‘was not long before my worries about 
‘communicating with these children 
vanished. In retrospect I wondered 
how naive I had been: these children 
aren't any different from other 
children except, of course, in 
hearing. In fact, I find the deaf to be 
more sensitive and caring about each 
other than hearing children, I only 
hope that in the months to come I 
will get to now many more students 
here at The Sir James Whitney 
School. 

Stephen Rushton, 
Classroom Assistant 


Creating a School Newspaper 


For some time now I have en- 
tertained the idea of producing a 
school newspaper for the students of 
the Elementary School. I first became 
interested when I had a look at 
another school newspaper within 
Hastings County. This particular 
paper included a collection of 
classroom work from the Kin- 
dergarten to grade 8 levels. 

One day, a fellow teacher at SJW 
called me aside to read a story 
written by one of her students. The 
story was excellent. At this point the 
idea of a school newspaper began to 
take shape. It seemed a shame to 
keep the talents of our youngsters 
confined to one classroom. A. school 
newspaper would give the students 
an opportunity to share their skills 
with others. Seeing their names, 
stories, drawings etc. in print could 
help to create feelings of ac- 
complishment and self-worth, not to 
ion practice in language and 


Last June I submitted my proposal 
to Mr. Reid. After further discussion 
this fall with Mr, Barnes, Mr. Reid 
and other interested staff, we started 
to formulate a newspaper committee. 


Memos were then sent to all 
classrooms and submissions from the 
students began pouring in. Teachers 
contributed fun sheets (mazes, 
puzzles, craft ideas etc.) as well as a 
Christmas greeting to the children. 


With the help of many dedicated 
individuals, the first edition of “Kids 
Stuff” is now being printed at the 
Elementary School Press (otherwise 
known as the ditto machine). It will 
be available to all staff and students 
of the Elementary School during the 
first week of December. 


‘Thanks to all who contributed their 
time and energy to make this new 
venture @ success. 


Carolyn Kelly 


Herb Montgomery 


‘The news this summer of Herb 
Montgomery's death saddened and 
shocked people throughout 
Ontario. 

Herb was truly a pioneer in 
establishing job placement services 
for The Canadian Hearing Society. 
He began 28 years ago, travelling 
the entire province of Ontario 
ooking for jobs for deaf and hard 
of hearing people. Transportation 
services were poor then, and he 
drove, took the bus, hitch-hiked, 
and flew in smell planes. Herb 
made a point of meeting with 
parents and families of the deaf 
people in every little town. He 
improved communications between 
dest and the hearing people within 
their community, 

Herb always had a close 
relationship with graduates of the 
schools for the deaf. He began 
working with the graduates of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf in 
Belleville, better known as ‘the 
army barracks’, and later 
provided job placement services to 
the students of the E.C. Drury 
School for the Deaf in Milton. 
Often Herb would stay with the 
families of the deaf students and 
get to know the parents and other 
members of the family, which 
helped him to better understand 
the student. 

Herb did not pay much attention 
to “professional theories.” He had 
a “hands on” direct approach — a 
very personal touch. He always 
tried to be aware of particular 
problems that a deaf person might 
be having and to deal with them 
himself, 

‘Over the years, Herb made 
hundreds of contacts with em- 
ployers across the province. He 
was able to relate well with them 
and hed a wonderful way of 
talking to employers, particularly 
in the industrial sector. Many 
often commented that you could 
depend on Herb. Herb was always 
around in times of crisis, always 
caring. Many deaf people have 

ies to tell of how Herb helped 


Not 
Forgotten 


them through difficult times. Some 
examples come from letters sent to 
‘The Canadian Hearing Society: 


“ shall never forget your hel 
‘in procuring a job for my son- 
law, twenty-five years ago. He is, 
still working there at the carpet 
firm in Brantford.” 

“T am very grateful to Mr. 
Herb Montgomery, the gen- 
tleman that without big noise 
around helped me to find my 
today's job. Mr. Montgomery is 
helping everybody, he will do all 
possible to help you to find a 
job. And indeed Mr. Mon- 
tgomery helped me with the 
interview and today I work.” 

“Herb Montgomery came to 
Peel Manor this moming as 
requested and helped greatly by 
developing a communication 
rapport with one of my em- 
ployees, Herb was able to relax 
the employee and we were, 
therefore, able to better un- 
derstand his concerns. I have to 
admit thet I was impressed and 
certainly enjoyed Herb's display 
of his talents,” 

“Please tell Mr, Montgomery 
that T appreciated for his help 
me to get a job. Boy, I am so 
excited. Thank you." 


Tt was the same way at The 
Canadian Hearing Society. Herb 
was always the one who brought 


the Christmas tree for the 
Christmas party. He was there 
with jumper cables when your car 
needed a start, or he would fix the 
toilet when it broke. Herb never 
considerd his job a 9:00 - 5:00 job. 
Tt was his life. He even did job 
placement while he was on 
holidays. 

Herb loved to talk, The em- 
ployer who was reticent in hiring a 
deaf person, after talking to Herb 
ofen changed his mind. Herb had 
a way with words. He had a sense 
of humour and a collection of jokes 
that was surpassed by none. His 
dedication and commitment to the 
schools for the deaf was always 
apparent. There wasn’t anyone 
Herb didn’t know and every one 
knew him. 

Herb Montgomery will always 
be remembered, and to this end 
The Canadian Hearing Society is 
establishing the Herb Montgomery 
award for students in the Ontario 
Residential Schools for the Deaf. 
‘The award will be presented at 
graduation to a student who 
through hard work and per- 
severance has shown the most 
improvement in the final year in 
school. Herb would approve. 

We are proud of the ac- 
complishments Herb Montgomery 
achieved and of the impact that he 
had on the lives of the deaf and 
hearing people he worked with and 
for. He will be missed but not 
forgotten. 


November/December 


Thanksgiving Day Service 


October 7 was a beautiful day for 
our Thanksgiving Service. The 
children arrived at school in their 
Sunday best, We boarded a bus and 
drove to one of the churches in our 
community. 

Each child brought an “offering” 
for our worship table. Teachers 
assisted the pupils in placing their 
offering. 

‘Mrs. Piorkowski’s class led the 
processional and placed the final 
touches on the table, 

Mr. Bames interpreted for us. 
Rev. Thiessen welcomed us to his 
church, 

We sang and signed while Miss 
Kelly played the orgen and Mrs. 
Whitmore played the piano. 

Mrs, Whitmore’s class said the 
memory verse for the week—"‘Be 
thankful to God’— Psalm 10:4. We 
said the verse together. 

‘Mr. Rickaby talked to us, He asked 
‘us some questions and we tried to 
answer. 

At the close of the service Mrs. 
Piorkowski’s class took some things 
from the worship centre and went out 
first. We followed. 

We retumed to school on the 
buses, 

The children really enjoyed the 
service. They behaved very well. We 
are planning on having our Christmas 
and Easter services in different 
churches in our communi 
they will enjoy them also, 


1983 


Multi-Handicapped 


Residence 


This year our Program will be 
operating out of two off-campus 
houses on Palmer Road, 

The Matheson House Program 
provides a structured but home-like 
‘atmosphere for two teenage girls and 
two Junior level girls. This setting 
plus the higher student/staff ratio 
has enabled us to concentrate our 
efforts on developing self-care skills, 
base living skills, plus providing 
programs to meet the specific needs 
of the individual student in the areas 
of socialization, recreation, safety, as 
well as their emotional needs. 

ur Fetterley House Program will 
house four Senior boys, Since this 
house is in the process of being set 
up, the boys are presently living in 
the Apartment on campus. This self- 
contained unit provides for the boys a 


comfortable home-like atmosphere. 
This delay, however, has given the 
boys the learning opportunity of 


being involved in the setting up of 
their own house; painting, cleaning, 
moving in supplies, Again, the main 
concentration is towards developing 
living skills as well as improving self- 
care skills, socialization skills, 
emotional awareness, recreational 
skills and safety. 


‘These two house Programs seem to 
provide for our students a calming 
effect as well as developing a sense 
of belonging and a sense of pride in 
their surroundings, The physical 
limitation of the Houses has lead to 
the development of a closer bond 
between our students as well as 
between the students and the 
Counsellors thus leading to a more 
‘communicative environment, 
Mrs, Jane Pascoe 
Residence Counsellor 3 


November/December 


... at Calico Corners 


On Monday after supper all the 
girls and counsellors donned their 
Hallowe'en costumes. 


All of us had the chance to go 
through the spook house. Thanks to 
the hard work of Mrs. Opperman and 
Miss Jongenotter the spook house 
was a great success! Also thanks to 
the ghosts and goblins who scared us 
to death while we went through the 
spook house. 


After we all calmed down we 
played games, The favorites were the 
old reliables, “Bobbing for Apples” 
and “Hot Potat 


‘Mr. Bames, our guest of honour, 
had the tough job of picking girls for 
the costume prizes. Prizes went to 
the girls as folloy 


Most original: Lori Caruk (Pirate): 
Debbie Sicoli (Rubik's Cube} 
Scariest: Laura Mahoney (Witch); 
Danielle Griska and Jenny Lynch 
(Twin Draculas). Funniest: Carrie 
Osborne (Pirate); Millie Warren and 
Michelle Marier (Twin Apple 
Dumplings). 


Mrs, Pumpkin (Roberta Riegling) 
handed out a bag of treats to each 
girl. Then we had a special snack of 
cake, ice cream and chocolate milk, 


We all had a good time.! 
‘Mrs. Patty Preston 


1983 


po Del 


Sundance Boys 


After supper on Hallowe'en night 
all the boys put on their costumes for 
an evening of trick or treating on 
campus. 

First of all we had a costume 
parade in residence to choose first and 
‘second prize costumes from both the 
Junior and Intermediate areas. 


The winners in the Junior area 
were: Ist prize to Tarryl Tamlin 
dressed as Mr. T and 2nd prize to 
Andrew Swaine dressed as 
Gamorrean Guard from ‘Retum of 
the Jedi.” 

Intermediate winners were Bobby 
Richardson receiving Ist prize for his 
Ugly Monster - costume. Mitchell 
Kuseler received 2nd prize for his 
Charlie Chaplin costume. 


During the evening we had a visit 
from a frightening but friendly 
monster who signed fluently. Chief 
Shutterbug for the evening was Mr. 
Candler, 

Upon completion of our costume 
parade all of our ghosts and goblins 
broke into two groups and proceeded 
to haunt the Sir James Whitney 
campus. No tricks were played as we 
received our treats wherever we 
went, 

‘After prowling the other residences 
our spooks were content to return to 
Sundance Area to count the spoils of 
the evening and pack away the 
costumes for another year. 

Shirley Parks 
Joyce McFarlane 


This is the first time we 
have planned a showease 
display for Junior School. 
‘The Sundance boys all 
helped to create a fall 
scene. 

The boys cut out many 
colored leaves and a large 
tree. We added real cor- 
nstalks, a pumpkin and 
some Indian com. 

‘After Thanksgiving we 
put a face on the pumpkin 
and we added a witch. Now 
it looked like it was 
Hallowe'en time. 

Sundance Boys 
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Total Communicatio 


Practical Applications of a Policy 


May we share with you excerpts 
from an article written in the January 
1981 issue of the “Hearing Aid 
Journal.” It may serve as a reminder 
that Total Communication involves all 
available communication media, not 
only the manual mode (signing), but 
writing, reading and full use of 
residual hearing, 


Abstract from ‘Hearing Aid 
Journal’ January, 1981: 


‘A Hearing Aid makes Sense 
for the Deaf also 

‘Total communication includes the 
‘optimum exploitation of technical 
aids, When a child is capable of 
hearing something — no matter 
how weak the auditory senses may 
be — a hearing aid can be of 
benefit, But of what advantage is a 
hearing aid to people who are 
totally dea? Can a eating aid help 
them, for example, to distinguish 
words, understand’ speech better, 
hear the different sounds of traffic 
or hear a baby cry? Theoretical and 
statistical information tells us very 
Ble about this matter, but when 

It deaf people use 
RESTS Ge eee 
jn the fact that they derive some 
sitive advantage and gain 

ficial experiences from doing 


in the following 1 quote a few 
fragments of conversation with two 
deaf adults concerning their ex- 
periences in the use of hearing 
aids, Dorte Secher is a 34-year-old 
mother and social adviser with a 
hearing loss of 110-120 dB. Ole 
Faustrup isa $8-yearcld ‘male 
teaching consultant with a hearing 
loss of 100 dB Both are extroverts 
with a remarkable ability of sharing 
‘knowledge about the every day fe 
of the deaf. They willingly describe 
the apparently paradoxical help a 
hearing aid can give to the totally 
deaf in a series of situations, help 
that those with normal hearing 
probably find difficult to un- 
derstand 

Both agree that to dispense with 
their hearing aids would be un- 
thinkable, In fact both of them use 
their aids at all times except when 
asleep. Ole explained, however, 
that he sometimes takes off his aid 
on Sundays when he is alone, 
because the earmold can be 
invitating, Both Dorte and Ole have 
always turned up the volume 
control as much as possible to just 
below the point of feedback. They 
both need to get as much out of the 


informative sounds as it is possible 
to obtain, But what is special about 
what these deaf adults get out of 
the sounds they ean pick up? 

Here again the two 


agreement 
almost unbelievable help when lip- 
reading. This must not be un- 
derstood to mean that we can hear 
what is being sald in the Ural 
sense, but rat it is possi 
for us to hear that the voice is 
being used and, what is probably 
more important, to be able to sense 
when the voice stops. We follow 
Aner it opesci 
this way the aid is a 
roby god support in our lip 
teeding. We. find ‘oley suroun- 
dings very disturbing, and this is 
precisely because it becomes more 
difficult for us to catch aie 
important sound 
feneerse? 
Many people think that a 
aid gives us confidence, Dorte 
But what it gives us’ is more a 
comfort — an increased at- 
tentiveness. And, in fact, one is 
Jess inclined to ‘become ‘tired or 
‘when using the hearing aid. 
At the same time, the rein- 
forcement provided by the hearing 
aid gives us a feeling of space. We 
do not feel — as in the case when 
‘we are not wearing the hearing aid 
= that we live in a world com- 
pletely without sound. It is a nice 
feeling. When one cannot hear a 
single solitary sound, it is very easy 
to feel set apart from life, 


The article goes on to say that 
when the hearing aid is wom at the 
movie theatre, sound effects can be 
picked up and therefore the mood of 
the film can be sensed. Without this 
added dimension, an otherwise 
thrilling movie becomes “strangely 
flat”. Some sports were thought to be 
made easier to play when sound 
impressions were received through 
the hearing aid (i.e,, table tennis). 
The waming sounds provided by 
traffic were perceived with the 
hearing aid in Ole’s case and gave 
him a small advantage, 

This article stresses the im- 
portance of early diagnosis and 
fitting of hearing aids as well as early 
programming. The final paragraph in 
this article does go on to qualify the 
earlier statements made by Ole and 
Dorte. 


It would not be fair to attempt to 
come to any clear conclusion 


concerning the conversation with 
Ole and Dorte. The result would 
probably be a quite untenable 


generalization. T do think it would 

be wonderful f more deaf chiliren 
young people could be per- 

suaded to accept the inconvenience 

involved, in the wearing of a 

aid, and later make as 
Nsajot hr eajtloes crane 
have done, 


Still on the theme of Total Com- 
munication here are some hints for 
being a productive Total Com- 
municator as presented in an article 
titled ‘Modeling for Better English’ 
by Robert A. Maite. Mr. Maite's 
suggestions appeared in ‘Per- 
spectives’, a magazine for and about 
deaf people. 

* Use sign language consistently 


* whenever deaf adults or students are 


nearby, whether or not your remarks 
are addressed to them. Not only does 
this provide a consistent model, it is 
a matter of courtesy. 

© Use your voice while signing even 
when it seems unnecessary for the 
individual with whom you are con- 
versing. 

* Expect, students to use whatever 
speech they have in talking 10 you, 
and make that expectation clear to 
them. 

* Model correct English consistently 
as you communicate with students, 
giving them the examples and 
guidance they need to improve their 
English communication, 

*The essential need is to join 
practice with theory; we all know 
what we should be doing but many 
fail to practise it consistently. A need 
exists for comfortable, fluent com- 
munication and it is important to 
accept students as they are. 
However, if deaf children are to grow 
academically and personally they will 
need to acquire facility with the 
English language. 

Improved language and reading 
skills can serve as catalysts for 
growth in all subject areas. If you 
advocate total communication and 
agree with the value of modeling, 
don't you think it's time you prac- 
tised what you preach? 
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Sundance Boys Residence 


‘The protective masks have been 
placed on heads with care. Hockey 
sticks have been selected and the 
skates have been laced. 

There is a silence as the teams eye 
one another. The preparations have 
been completed and the players are 
ready. The referee drops the foam 
ball and the game swings into action. 

‘The sport of floor hockey has been 
executed for many years within the 
confines of The Sir James Whitney 
campus but this year, a new twist to 
the game has been added. Roller 
skates have been added to the 
equipment of the competitors and the 
team most skilled on roller skates 


shall have the advantage. 

For the past two months, the 
Sundance boys have put on roller 
skates in an attempt to upgrade their 
skills on wheels. 

In the first fow sessions of roller 
practise, a few of the boys attempted 
to go through the wall much to their 
despair. Needless to say, there were 
some ups and downs in the initial 
practises. 

To date, the improvement in roller 
skating skills has been most im- 
pressive and the enjoyment of 
playing hockey on wheels has been 
met with great enthusiasm, 

Mr.J.Wilson 


Area Representatives Being Sought 
for High School Exchange Program 

| .‘Local Area Representatives are 
being sought for ASSE, a non-profit 
high school exchange program,”’ 
‘announced Boyce, Director of ASSE. 
“‘Area Representatives are needed to 
screen/interview host families and 
recruit Canadian high school students 
to study in Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Finland, West Germany, 
Switzerland, and Great Britain,” 

“ASSE has over 300 Area 
Representatives in North America,”” 
continued Boyce, ‘‘who consider 
working with outstanding ASSE 
Canadian .and European young 
adults a rewarding and enriching 
experience. Area Representatives 
establish lasting friedships in their 
commmunity, throughout Canada, 
and in Europe. Area Represen- 
|tatives are reimbursed for their 
expenses and have the opportunity 
to travel overseas,"” 

ASSE is affiliated with the 
Swedish and Finnish Ministries of 
Education. 

The ASSE exchange program 
enables qualified students to live 
with Canadian or European host 
families while attending local 
schools in order to learn from 
cultures other than their own. 

For More information please 
contact: Cindy Boyce, Canadian 
Director, 616-530-0698. Please call 
collect, 

(ASSE is a non-profit, tax- 
exempt, public benefit organization, 
ASSE is affiliated with Swedish and 
Finnish ministries of education. 


Computer Funds 
Donated 


‘Mr. Reid Goulding presents a 
cheque for $4000 to Mrs. Michalski. 
The school will buy two new 
microcomputers with the money. Mr. 
Goulding is President of District A3 
of the Lions Club. The Lions Club 
has been helping hearing impaired 
children for 20 years. Glenn Wasson 
and Kelly Lalonde enjoy using the 
computer to help them leam in 
school. 
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‘The morning of November 8 was a 
very special day at school. At our 
Remembrance Day service, all senior 
students and teachers went to the 
gym. They were asked to remember 
people who died for us in World War 
Tand If and in the Korean War, We 
tought about the soldiers who helped 
all the people in Canada to enjoy 
freedom, 

Some of the graduates in 1211A 
and B stood on the stage to sing and 
recite poems with sign language 
about Remembrance Day. The songs 
included ‘O God Our Help’, ‘We 
Remember’, and ‘In Flanders Fields’. 
We wore white uniforms and put on 
big red poppies. John Nobile went to 
the flag pole to place the flag at half 
mast, Then Debbie Bertrand placed a 
beautiful wreath with some poppies 
on it on the ground near the white 
cross. We were pleased that several 


war veterans came to our services. 
‘There were more people than last 
year. Mr. Tompkins ’ son, Drew, was 
‘our bugler and played “Reveille”, 
We thought he was very good. We 
were happy because Mr. Graham 
chose our graduates for the songs 
and we enjoyed doing them, 

‘We were surprised when most of 
the students and staff told us that we 
had extremely good speech and sign 
language. As we thought of 
Remembrance Day, we really want to 
continue the Remembrance services 
in the future, We would like to thank 
Mrs. Vance for helping teach us sign 
language and Mr. Graham for trying 
to help us have good speech and 
voice. 

At the going down of the sun and 
in the morning, we will always 


remember them. 
Carrie Downey 
Debbie Bertrand 


November December 


Defeat turned into victory 
At the end of Jerrys run, 
And after spending time with you, 
Gesus sent for him to “Come, 
We all thank you for sharin, 
With us, a tee four; 5 
We know that he has gone to be 
With the One who fas the power... 
Jo remove all trace of frate and fear 
We may have before we die; 
He left us feeling fumble, 
‘and wot ashanted to ery. 
You will be sad and. lonely 
Since the one you love 50 much 
Has gone across the “Great Divide” 
Where you cannot keep in touch. 
But here are friends and loved ones 
sas to take you by the hand, 
Jo try, in Some Small way, convey 
3 YOU veone WE understand. 
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November/December 


A VISIT TO ONTARIO'S LEK 


On Tuesday, May 24, 1983 Mr, Roberts and Mr. see different areas of the building, see a little of 
Tompkins took their Law classes to the Parliament Ontario's history and learn about Ontario's legislating 
buildings in Toronto. During the morning the students assembly. In the afternoon the students visited the 


toured the Parliament Building, ‘The students are able to 


What 
Employers 
are looking 
for... 


The following are the key points 
which company managers made at a 
meeting of area high school technical 
directors at Loyalist College, 
Belleville recently: 


Employers want employees who 

- Can make money for the company. 
2. Can read and write and com. 
(understand) technical 


prehend 
material. 
Can comprehend what the world of 
work is all about; unions, ap- 
prenticeships, etc, 

Can be on time and do not ask for 
time off unless it is an emergency. 


Ontario Science Centre before returning to Belleville. 


. Can show respect to bosses and 

other employees, 

. Are proud of their work and strive 

for improvement. 

Can enjoy the work they are doing. 

. Have Grade 12 Technical and be 

recommended by their teacher. 

Employers will nét tolerate (will 
fire) employees who do not obey 
company rules and who are lazy, late 
or impolite, 

Remember for every job there are 
ten or more people trying to get it. If 
you were the boss wouldn't you 
choose the best one? 


1983 


Our Law Trip 


Class 11A and class 11B went to 
the Police Station with Mr. Roberts 
and Mr. Tompkins on Tuesday, May 
10th, Safety Officer Hall, known very 
well by the deaf students at the Sir 
James Whitney School, was the 
guide, 

The tour began in the old YMCA 
gymnasium. It was surprising to see 
a lot of missing or stolen bicycles in 
the bicycle rack. The gym had a 
track, Thirty-six times around it was 
one mile. The wall in this gym is 
used for line-ups with numbers from 
one to twelve, While Mr. Tompkins 
interpreted for us, we lined up under 
those numbers. Mr. Tompkins 
pointed to Beverly who was number 
six, That meant she was a suspected 
criminal. Mr. Roberts took our 
picture there. 


Next we went to the garage where 
the vans and motorcycles were kept. 
Near the garage is a room where 
diving equipment is hung up. 

We then went to the basement 
where the men’s and women's jail 
cells are. They have seven cells for 
men and two cells for women, We 
could not go into the men's cells as 
there was someone in them, so we 
went to the female cells which were 
empty. It was interesting to find that 
there were only hard beds without 
mattresses or pillows, and toilets. 
There were no lights because the 
police knew that the prisoners might, 


break them and cut or kill themselves 
with the glass. Some of us were so 
curious we went inside the jail. Mr. 
‘Tompkins closed the jail's door and 
Mr, Roberts had our picture taken 
again in there. 

In the Identification Room, Mr. 
Hall showed us how to do finger- 
printing. In this room, the police also 
take the accused person's weight, 
height and photograph for court use 
and records. 

Then we went to see the 
Breathalyzer Room and learned how 
the police caught two men the night 
before for drunk driving. They used 
this test to see how much alcohol was 
in their blood, 

In the Detective Room we saw 
plain-clothes detectives who told 
about arresting 52 persons on drug 
charges the week before, One of 
these detectives is a drug-under- 
cover agent and an_ intelligence 
agent. 


a 
Laie. 


We visited the Investigation Room 
and a room where one lady looks 
after the youth work. This includes 
children from ages 7 to 16. 

In the Control Room is a computer 
and a tape recorder to record all 
phone calls and calls from the police 
cars. We were surprised to see that 
they have a T.T.Y. for com- 
municating with deaf people here. In 
this room Andrew was nosey and 
found some handcuffs and tried them 
on his wrists. Because he couldn't 
take the handcuffs off, Safety Officer 
Hall brought the key to open them. 

We were really interested in the 
File Room. There were two files that 
moved like an elevator. One was an 
index file with names, addresses and 
numbers of criminals, and the other 
was a file of criminal reports. 

We also toured the Chief's Office 
who was away, and met many 
secretaries. We really found the 
Police Station interesting. 


“<i Moule L 
Oe. js 
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Retirements 


Lorne Probert 

He commenced employment as 
Bursar on May 1, 1963 and was soon 
promoted to Business Administrator, 
then to the position of Program 
Director Support Services as of 
September, 1983, 

He has never been awarded 
membership in the Quarter Century 
Club; however, in celebration of his 
6éth birthday in September of this 
year he was duly honoured. He was a 
member of the Ontario Association of 
School Business Officials. 

Known and respected by staff in 
all areas, he was always there for 
staff in times of a crisis — be it good 
or bad. Mr. Probert left his position 
before budget time — an indication 
of his intelligence, 

He will be hard to replace; not 
often do you find a man with a 
pleasant personality, charm and wit, 
plus the ability to arrive at work in 
the morning with a smile and leave 
at the end of the day the same way, 

We hope that his retirement is a 
“good one” — one of Mr.Probert’s 
own favorite phrases! 


PETER KITCHER 


After working as a teacher of the 
deaf in London and as an Educational 
Paychologist and Audiologist in the 
County of Surrey, England, Peter 
Kitcher came to Canada and the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Belleville in May 1964 to fill the 
position of Audiological Services 
Adviser. 

For four years he was responsible 
for the audiological services at the 
school, for the psychological and 
audiological assessment of new 
admissions and travelled extensively 
throughout Southem and Northern 
Ontario as a resource to the school in 
providing advice and counselling for 
parents of hearing impaired children 
and to regular schools and school 
boards. 

In 1968 he was appointed to the 
ost of Assistant Superintendent in 
which position he remained until 


1977. During this time he was in- 
strumental in establishing and co- 
ordinating a number of special 
programs including the Parent 
Guidance and Home Visiting Ser- 
vices, special classes for hard of 
hearing students, for multi-handi- 
capped students and for children with 
various language disorders. 

During the period 1974-76 he was 
in charge of the special project to set 
up comprehensive services to cater 
for the needs of emotionally and 
behaviorally disturbed hearing im- 
paired children. In 1977 Peter 
returned to take charge of the 
audiological, psychological and social 
work services in the new Child Study 
Centre and during this latter period 
he reorganized and expanded the 
audiological program and was closely 
associated with the new Resource 
Services program until his recent 
retirement in September 1983. 


Cazes 


Judy Mann 


“So long, it has been good to know 
you,” 

I am suddenly caught up in the 
realization that almost twenty-five 
years of allotted lifespan have been 
spent in the education of hearing- 
impaired children. Whenever I have 
been asked about my job, I have 
boasted proudly, “I teach deaf 
children”. I should have added, 
“Deaf children are teaching me”. 
They have moulded my philosophy 
and helped me to see God in each 
child, no matter how handicapped. 


One of my firm beliefs is in the 
predestination of the human soul as 
well as the mind and the body. My 
coming to S.J.W. was not merely 
happenstance, When my husband 
was transferred to Belleville from 
Kingston in 1958, a priest friend who 
was studying in Rome at the time 
arranged with his father to secure for 
me a teaching job with a local board. 
‘Another priest friend suggested that 
I apply at O.S.D., which I did. My 
feeling of inadequacy to teach the 


deaf were assuaged by Dr. Demeza 
who has always had inordinately 
strong powers of persuasion, 


T could use reams of paper and 
many hours to pay tribute to all the 
educators and staff who have been so 
kind and helpful to me, Suffice it to 
say that they have been, and are, a 
dedicated group. 

‘Across my inward eye pass a 
thousand faces and a thousand 
memories. A recent event stands out. 
A. cherubic-faced multi-handicapped 
boy in my religion class signed this 
delightful message, “Thank you for 
Church”. 

Sometimes it seems that the Holy 
Spirit makes a quick U-turn at my 
door but more often he enters and 
‘makes’ Friday mornings. 

Parents, let me thank you for the 
joy of teaching your children. 
Students, let me thank you for the 
honour of being your friend, 

‘Mrs, Michalski and all staff, keep 
firm to your chosen path of giving 
your best to some of God's special 
children.” 

Judy Mann 


1988 


...and 


Fare-Thee 
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Wanda Collette 

Wanda has worked at The Sir 
James Whitney School on and off for 
ten years. She worked part time for 
H. Bryant, for Elgin Vader, the 
Business Office and finally full time 
as secretary to Residence Program 
Co-ordinators Dan Howard and 
Dougal McCamley until Dougal went 
to the Sagonaska School. 

Her willingness to help, her charm 
and wit will be missed by those who 
knew her. We wish her good luck in 
future endeavours. 


Leaving With Kind Memories 

For the first time in 25 years, Mr. 
Hyalie Bryant was not at school 
opening at The Sir James Whitney 
School, Belleville, 

Effective September 1, Mr. Bryant 
transferred from the former position, 
Assistant Superintendent, Student 
Services, to Education Officer, 
Special Projects Branch, Mowat 
Block, Toronto, where his major 
assignment is the administration of 
the Ontario Student Leadership 
Centre at Lake Couchiching. 

After graduation from Peter- 
borough Teachers’ College in 1957, 
‘Mr. Bryant taught in a one-room 
school twenty-six students, Grades 
1to 8, in Prince Edward County 
(Sophiasburg 4, 5 and 19). 


School for the Deaf staff as the Boys’ 
Physical Education teacher. ‘The 
following year, he attended the one- 
year in-service Teacher Training 
program as well as continuing his 
involvement in coaching school 
teams. 

For the next few years he taught 
Intermediate classes and then 
assumed the position of Assistant 
Dean of Residence which involved 
residential supervision along with 
Physical Education and Guidance 

Upon the retirement of Mr. Arthur 
Clare, Mr. Bryant became Dean of 


Ge weeeleret 
supervision plus responsibilities for 
student transportation and com 
munity facility usage. 


‘The former position of Dean of 
Residence was subsequently changed 
to Assistant Superintendent, Student 
Services until the most recent re- 
organization of the Provincial Schools 
deleted the position. 


During Mr. Bryant's years at The 
Sir James Whitney School, in ad- 
dition to his direct responsibilities, he 
coached three OFSAA Volleyball 
Championship teams, was OFSAA 
Volleyball Chairman for 16 years, 
taught English to new Canadians at 
B.C.I. for three years, was selected 
National Secretaries “Boss of the 
Year”, Quinte District, 1973, helped 
organize the F.S.S.C. Canadian Team 
and coached the Canadian Deaf Track 
and Field team at the 1969, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia World Games 
for the Deaf and arrived often at 
work following hockey games with an 
assortment of cuts, bruises and 


bandages. 


‘Mr. Bryant recently stated “The 
staff and students of The Sir James 
Whitney School have taught me so 
many things about education, people 
and life in general, Those years and 
people will be missed, but the 
challenges of new responsibilities 
help cushion the blow.” 


Jean Bowes 

Jean began her years with the Sir 
James Whitney staff by attending the 
teacher education program in 1967 
and then spending the next two years 
teaching hearing impaired students 
in Junior School, In 1970 Jean was 
asked if she would teach a new class 
of aphasic students which was being 
set up that year. Due to her wish to 
start a family, she began the 
program until Christmas and then 
took a maternity leave. 

After a six-year absence, Jean 
retumed to S.J.W. to supply for 
Dorothy Tuer (on maternity leave). 
The next year Jean was needed to 


take over the off-campus hearing 
impaired program at Queen Mary 
PS, which later moved to Hillcrest 
P.S, By this time Jean had proved to 
be a very effective teacher ex- 
perienced in many areas of special 
education and she was asked to help 
with the practicum sessions of the 
Ministry summer course for 
“Teaching Language Disordered 
Students” (Aphasia). It was Jean's 
desire to retum teaching specific 
language disordered students and 
she has been with the Sagonaska 
School staff since 1981. 

We shall miss her as a friend and 
as an excellent teacher. 


Grade 8 Volleyball 


Several girls and boys at the Grade 


obtaining permission from the 
District Schools Association and the 
principals involved, we decided to try 
@ combined team — hearing and 
deaf. 

Albert College, our neighbouring 
private residential school, had a 
small Grade 8 class. Students from 
both schools signed up and began 
practises at Sir James Whitney twice 
‘4 week, At first, practises were very 
quiet and reserved, but as time went 


on and communication became more 
relaxed, they began playing together 
as a team. 

We didn’t win a lot of games, but 
we improved our communication 
skills, volleyball skills, and most 
important we were a TEAM. 

The boys from Albert College 
toured our Vocational facilities and 
were impressed. Then they played in 
the afternoon tournament, The girls 
played in the morning, took a tour of 
the school and residence, then had 
Tunch together in the diningroom. 
They all expressed a desire to get 
together in the new year. 

‘This was truly a worthwhile ex- 


OSHS B. Lalonde 


Students 

in the 
Elementary 
Program 

take pride 

in their school 


Air Cadets 


Last year the Aphasic boys and the 
Senior Girls joined the 608 Air 
Cadets here in Belleville. This was 
the first time that we were asked to 
join them. Four girls went with the 
cadets to Plattsburg Air Force Base 
in New York, It was a lot of fun and I 
celebrated my 17th birthday with 
them. 

This year I have joined again. 1 
have been taking the History of Air 
Cadets from its founding, leaming 
how to shoot a gun, and also learning 
to do drills such as marching, 
standing at attention, standing at 
ease, and s0 on. I received my 
corporal’s stripes at the end of 
October. Now I am responsible for 
certain duties. I attend meetings with 
NCO's (non-commissioned officers), 
and I attend Air Cadets every 
Wednesday night. 

‘This year I am also pleased that 
Carrie Ann Ward has joined Air 
Cadets. I have been teaching Carrie 
some drills. It is kind of hard to work. 
with someone until you can get 
something perfect. Being in Air 
Cadets sure is a lot of fun. 

I would like to thank the people 
who helped me to go back to the 608 
Air Cadets. This is my final year to 
join the 608 Air Cadets because of 
my age and my grades and because I 
will have more homework when I get, 
to grade 12. 

(Corporal) Michele Provost 
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‘THE FACT that this is the third issue of The Canadian, the first term evaluations havi 
been completed and mailed home, a misty rain is currently falling in the Belleville area, 
the senior students have written the Gallaudet Entrance and the Junior Diagnostic 
Tests, the students and staff are well into the practices and plans for the Annual North- 
South Floor Hockey Game, are but a few of the activities that emphasize how quickly yy 
the school year is progressing. 

‘Thanks to the efforts of Mr. Bares and the staff of the elementary program, the last 
issue of the school paper highlighted some of the activities and programs in that 
department. In keeping with our objectives to feature the various areas of the school 
this year, this edition of The Canadian emphasizes some of the programs and activities 
at the secondary level. Although it is impossible to outline all areas and programs 
within the secondary areas, the following articles and features do give some indication 
of what is involved in the secondary school and residential departments, An example of 
‘two new programs introduced into the secondary school are outlined briefly. The 
Research courses to develop self study skills for students, especially those proceeding to 
post-secondary institutions are now an integral part of the English program at that level 
and the optional credit Deaf Studies course is currently being field tested in several 
classes this year. 

For over forty years our Christmas Pageant has been a traditional visual means of 
presenting the birth of Christ to the students and this year we did enjoy a very suc- 
cessful Pageant. During the Matinee performance we had over three hundred visiting 
Public school students and full attendance at both the Public performances, All staff and 
students, especially the Director, Mr. Graham, are to be complimented for all their work 
‘in making the Pageant such a success. 

We are pleased to present the new students at our school. Some of our senior classes 
took this ity to interview several of the new students which resulted in several 
more in-depth biographies. In January we had four new students transfer to our school 
and unfortunately we were not able to have the pictures and biographies ready for this 
edition of The Canadian; however, we would like welcome Eric Potter from Haliburton, 
Maureen Danis from Orleans, and Alain and Sylvain Sauve who are currently living in 
Alexandria, 

‘Those of us who were lucky enough to be invited to a special multihandicapped tea in 
December were very much impressed with the students, both in their preparation and 
their hosting of this rather special event. The students did take this opportunity to say a 
fond farewell to Mrs, Mya Scharfe who left our school at Christmas following many 
dedicated years of service in our residential programs. 

Several residential programs are reported in this issue which exemplify the numerous 
residential programs involving the senior level students. All of us are really looking 
forward to the results of the Bay Shore Development Project and to take the opportunity 
‘of using the bay shore property on our campus. 

A new addition to our extracurricular activities includes our Downhill Ski Club and 
‘week-end cross country ski outings have been organized for the various residential 
students, Incidentally, our wrestling team placed second in a recent high schoo! meet. 

‘Thanks to our student welfare fund and monies raised at the Christmas Pageant we 
‘were able to purchase for our school two prints from the collection of Samual Ash, 
former graduate who has gained quite a reputation as a native Canadian artist. 

In addition to the new students we were very pleased to welcome new staff members 
at the secondary level. Mrs. Goatbe has taken over Mrs, Mann’s class at Christmas, 
and Mrs, Lynda Wood is currently replacing Mrs. Wilson who is on a leave of absence 
to complete her post-graduate degree. Mr. Keith Dorschner, a former graduate of our 
school who has lived in the North Bay area since his graduation, has joined our 
residential staff. 

Al of us here at the school were very sad to learn of the passing of Mr. Michalski on 
January Ist and our sincere sympathies are extended to Mrs. Michalski, her family and 
friends, Mrs, Michalski Gd asl me to take this opportunity on her behalf to express her 
appreciation to all the students, staff, parents and friends for all the expressions of 
sympathy and comfort she received at the time. 

Last November most of the teaching staff attended an excellent conference at Milton 
organized by the Ontario Educarors of the Hearing Impaired. It is our pleasure to 
reprint the keynote address delivered by The Honourable Betty Stephenson, Minister of 
Education, Speaking of professional development, the teaching staff at the secondary 
level have been involved in a special in-service language seminar after school each 
Monday. We are indeed fortunate to be in a position to share knowledge and expertise 
from Mrs. Ryan and we very much appreciate all the work she has done in arranging 
this seminar for the staff, 

The final article in this issue is the result of the positive reaction we received to a 
feature outlined in previous Canadians, In recognition of Ontario's Bi-Centennial Year 
vwe gave reached back '‘into early editions’ of our school paper and reprinted an arti\ 7 
from the 1905 edition which involves a description of our school for a British journal. 
‘We will leave it up to the readers to judge “how good” the good old days were. 
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~ Research Courses 


About 1976, it became evident that 
‘our college-bound students were in 
great need of a course which dealt 
with research skills in order to 
provide them with the necessary 
techniques to do research projects 
and essay topics. From its tentative 
beginnings, this course has become 
mandatory for Grades 11, 121 and 
121 academically-oriented students 
and now comprises part of the 
Language program at those levels, 

Mrs. Barbara Burnett, our Senior 


School Librarian, and Mrs, Ruth 
Bate, the Senior School Language 
Resource Teacher, have collaborated 
since 1980 to devise, field-test and 
rewrite a series of courses entitled 
Research 331, 431, and 531, 

‘These progressive courses present 
in a succinct yet detailed way the 
skills necessary to provide a firm 
foundation in research. The skills 
developed in Research 331 and 431 
are as follows: 


Selecting the main idea 
Selecting supporting details for 
main ideas 

Preparing bibliography cards and 
‘a bibliography 

Organizing topics and sub-topics 
Preparing note cards 
Interpreting and using graphs 
Preparing footnotes 

VIM Putting it all together. 
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Research 531 which is given during 
the students’ final academic year 
covers the following skills: 

I Review of notecard and 
bibliography card preparation, 
of preparing a bibliography 
page and a footnote page, and 
of preparing a report from 
notecards 

TL Footnote selection and 
preparation 

I Interpreting and Preparing 
Graphs and Charts 

IV Preparing an Outline 

V_ Ways of Presenting a Report 

By way of illustration, I have in- 
cluded in this article a well-detailed 

Research 431 project done by 

Michelle Whitefield (121). 


‘MARSUPIALS: KOALAS 
By: Michelle Whitefield 
Grade 121A 
Research 431 
‘Teacher: Mrs. Burnett 
Date: December 1, 1983 


‘The word marsupial comes from 
the Latin word marsupium and it 
means pouch. 

‘The pouches are special to the 
animals called the marsupials. 

There are different kinds of 
pouches, There is a big elastic, fur- 
Jined bag; some can be shallow; 
some can open downward and 
slightly backwards and some are 
undeveloped pouches that are made 
of two flaps of skin. There are two to 
twenty-seven nipples inside each 
pouch, but it also depends on the 
kind of animal. 

‘The newborn marsupials are no 
longer than a kidney bean. The front 
legs on the marsupials are large with 
sharp claws because they use them to 
crawl through the fur on the their 
mother's stomach to the pouch. The 
baby stays in the pouch for several 
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wy 
ty oe North Bay, Brockville and Sudbury. 
Writing Compositions Mod ell es ave loa ia 
‘The students in 121A and 1211A stairs then wait for a washing about one hundred thousand 
have been working on compositions machine that’s not in use, and then Population. : 
in which they have to express their you have to go up and downstairs to First of all, since there is less 
opinions. These are samples of some check yourlond. To me that is abig Population in the area, the downitown 
of their efforts. hhassle and the same as for your is less crowded with people who are 
Mrs. R. Bate groceries. In addition, when you are Working or shopping at these 
going to your apartment, the smell of _ Duildings and in the streets. Another 
‘What Are the Disadvantages all the different kinds of food can advantage is less traffic and fewer 
of Living in a High-Rise tum your stomach, plus sometimes CesT s OOS se 
Living in a high-rise has several ‘even your apartment smells the same _0Wntown area or in the streets. 
disadvantages. as in the hall and it's hard to get rid Another reason is less crimes from 
Here is my opinion on several cee Tiga gféditeg caalbesleibin brealcins, damage from fire in the 
disadvantages of living in a high-rise, hassle because someone takes your _—Puulldings or homes and stolen cars 
‘The first and most important one to parking space and you pay lots of from parking lots. We are much safer 
me is the danger of not being ‘money for the space. here than in a large city. Next, there 
rescued in a fire because you are too ‘This gives you my ideas of the are fewer high-rise buildings and also 
high up. Another important thing is disadvantages of living in a high-rise _ OTe oPen spaces nearby the 
prejudice or discrimination against building. buildings. The houses are less _ 
your colour or being a foreigner or By Michelle Whitefield, 1214  ¢Twded and there is less cost in 
not wanting kids in the high-rise or a3 buying new houses, renting apart- 
not allowing pets. Next is lacking ments and landscape expenses. 
privacy and personal space, Ithink What Are the Advantages of There are smaller airports and so 
that we need a certain amount of living in a small city over there is less noise. : 
space so we don’t feel really crowded —_Living in a Large Metropolis? Tlike to dwell in a small city 
together in one small area. Another in my opinion, there are several because there ere many advantages 
disadvantage is all the noises out in _ different advantages to living in a to living in a small city over living in 
the hall and from other apartments. small city over living in a large a large metropolis. we 
Also, when you do your laundry, you metropolis, Small cities are like John Stewart, 1214 
have to cary everything down the Belleville, Kingston, Peterborough, + 8 6 
‘What Are the Advantages of 
Living in a Large City 
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months. After the baby begins to 
suck it can’t let. go because the 
nipple swells to such a size that it is 
impossible to detach the baby from it 
without tearing the sides of the 
mouth. 

Some kinds of marsupials are 
koala, wombat, kangaroo, bandicoot, 
‘Tasmanian devil, Tasmanian wolf, 
cuscus, dasyure and opossums. The 
marsupials live in Australia, New 
Guinea and the islands of Australia. 
The Koala 

‘The koala looks like a teddy bear. 
‘The fur is gray or brown on the back 
and white on the belly. The koala has 
small bright eyes and round ears. 
The koala has a large black hairless 
rubbery nose, It has a cheek pouch 
for storing food and the pouch of the 
female opens backwards. The koala 
also has no tail. They have long toes, 
the first two of five toes are opposed 
from the rest on the front feet. The 


first toe on the hind foot is opposed. 
‘Also on the hind foot the second and 
the third toe are joined in a common 
skin. They have sharp curved claws. 
When the koalas are fully grown they 
measure about 25 to 30 inches in 
length. The koalas have a strong grip 
so they are excellent climbers, They 
jump in a series of jumps 4 or 5 at a 
time. 

‘The koalas are found to live on the 
eastern coast of Australia, They live 
in small groups. The koalas spend 
nearly all their time in the trees. 
They sleep most of the day in the 
fork of a eucalyptus tree, and the 
only time they come down is to move 
to another tree. 

The koalas are vegetarian animals, 
They only eat mature leaves of 
eucalyptus trees as well as mistletoe 
and box leaves. The koala obtain the 
liquid in their body that they require 
from the leaves and they never drink 
water. 


Over Living in a Small Town 

Living in a large city is more 
advantageous than living in a small 
town, 

‘There are more things to do, it is 
easier to contact friends and you can 
meet more deaf people in a large 
city. There is a bigger view with lots 
of stores and lots of choices of places 
to live. There are lots of special 
places to visit. There are more 
special doctors and health care in a 
large city. There are more varieties 
of jobs, more varieties of restaurants, 
lots of public transportation, and it is 
easier to find a place for a party or 
weddings. You can watch big league 
sports activities and lots of other 
activities, 

‘There are very different people, 
activities, and buildings in a large 
city. I am very interested in living in. 
a large city, better than in a small 
town. 


Kevin DiGiuseppe,1211A 
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“The Art of 
~ Interviewing 


This year several new students 
‘came to The Sir James Whitney 
School. The students of 121A had an 
enjoyable time interviewing some of 
the new seniors and found out lots of 
interesting things about them, 

Here are some of the stories 
Written by some of the class. More 
stories about interviews will be 
printed in the next edition of The 


Cenedians Mrs. R, Bate 


INTERVIEWING DAVID TILLETT 

David Tillett, a former newspaper 
boy, has attended our school since 
last September 20. He comes from. 
Bracebridge near Parry Sound and 
Orillia. He is only 16 years old and is 
in grade 9B1, When he came here, 
he was so curious to see the new 
school. He found out that it was s0 
interesting to tour around our school. 

- He learned that his residence has 

(S different rules from his old school. 
He is really comfortable with his new 
friends around here. 

David has only three people in his 
family at his home, He has only one 
sister who is hard of hearing, too. 
She is in Edmonton now. He at- 
tended school in Edmonton 
previously. It was called the Alberta 
School for the Deaf. He had stayed 
there for 13 years. He came here this 
‘year because his uncle has a new job 


and needed his uncle’s sister 
(David's mother) so they moved to 
Ontario, He found out that our school 
and his old school in Edmonton are 
0 different because our school has 
credits but his former school has no 
credits. 

He travels home by bus bi- 
monthly. His favourite hobbies are 
shops and art. Also his favourite 
sport is everything in sports. 

At his old school, he won three 
championships for soccer, and two 


other championships for basketball 
and the other one for a ping-pong 
tournament. By himself he has won 
best dorm trophy in 1981, the best 
shop trophy in 1983 and from The 
Edmonton Sun newspaper, he got a 
gold medal in 1982. 

T thought it was wonderful to tall 
to him and it made me more in- 
terested in him. I’m glad he is at- 
tending our school. 

By Rosemarie Poirier 


Carrie Ward 

Carrie Ward lives in Fort 
Coulonge, Quebec. Her birthday is 
on July 15, 1967, and she is only 16 
years old. She is in grade 9B1 at our 
school this year. 

She came and visited here first. 
She thinks the school is fine and 
larger than her other school. When 


leaving her family, she really misses 
them, Sometimes she gets upset that 
she is living in the residence. 

There are six people in Carrie's 
family. She has one brother, Scott, 
and two sisters, Jennifer and Cindy. 

She attended a hearing school. She 
had problems in the hearing school 
because she was confused too 
because there were many students in 
her school, 

She thinks that our school is the 
best place to learn. There are many 
different rules between this new 
school and her old school. 

She travels by bus every Friday 
from school to her home. 

Her favourite subjects are printing, 
math, and language, Her favourite 
sports are ballhockey, baseball, 
volleyball and ringette, 

Thope that she will have a suc- 
cessful year through ‘83-84, Also I 
hope that she will be very pleased in 
her school here, better than in her 
former school, 

By Rosanne Wilson 
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The Deaf Studies Course 


The development of the course 
arose out of a need for our hearing- 
impaired students to understand, 
appreciate and value their deaf 
heritage and culture. 

‘A first draft of this curriculum was 


More Interviews 


Interviewing a New Student 

Gieselle Wood-Salomon is a new 
‘student from Sault Ste, Marie. 

She is 12 years old but she will be 
18 years old on October 10. She is in 
grade 9 this year. She is satisfied 
about leaving her family to live in the 
residence and come here; however, 
she sometimes feels lonely about it. 

She has five people in her family. 
She has one brother and one sister 
plus her parents. She attended 
St, Mary's School previously. She 
came here this year because there is 
no other school for her where she 
lives. Here, our school is for deaf 
people, but her school had just hard- 
of-hearing, not deaf people. She 
travels by bus and airplane to and 
from her home every two weeks. 

Her favourite hobbies are cross- 
country skiing, swimming and 
‘gymnastics, and also her favourite 
sports are baseball, volleyball, and 


ringette, 
Ttalked to her about how she felt 
about the interview for the first time. 
She is a friendly and nice person. 
She is interested in our school. 
by Margaret McLean 


written by Mrs. Judy Mann and is 
currently being field-tested by Mr. 
Fred Tompkins with 121A and Mr. 
Chris Pleizier with 1218. 

‘This curriculum consists of a 
sizable section on background 
materials for teachers and students, 
synopses of some useful texts, and 
detailed section of historical 
background information. “Using Deaf 
Heritage” by Jack R. Gannon, as 
main text, Deaf Studies explores such 
topics as the following: 

I Deaf Sportsmen 

I Famous Deaf Educators 
and Industrialists 

MI Deaf Characters in Literature 
and Drama 

IV Other Literature of Interest 

V Famous Deaf Literary and 
Artistic Figures 

VI_ A Study of a Famous Deaf 
Person's Life and Work 

As the program is developed 
further, it will also contain sections 
‘on the deaf in Canada and the history 
of the Provincial Schools for the 
Deaf. 

The two senior classes involved in 
this program have expressed great 
enthusiasm for the course and its 
interesting content. As one of the 
jumping-off points of the program, 
Mr, Tompkins chose to show a 
videotape of William (Bill) 

McGovern, a well-known Ontario 
deaf personality. From the infor- 
mation contained in this presentation, 
Mr, Tompkins asked 127A to compose 
a biography of Mr. McGovern. The 
composition below is Elaine Gillies’ 
fine product for this project. 


“Not One of a Crowd’” 

William (Bill) McGovern is a 77- 
year-old deaf man who lives in 
‘Toronto. He can communicate by 
igning and writing, but he prefers 
writing because he can’t speak. 

His father Albert worked for the 
Canadian Pacific Railways for 11 
years. He later became Chairman of 
the union for 34 years. He was a 
hardworking, strict, Irish Catholic. 
His mother Elizabeth was an English, 
‘Anglican school teacher. 


wv 


One year after the Great Toronto 
Fire, Bill McGovern was born with 
deafness due to heredity. He had two 
sisters and no brothers andone of = Y 
the sisters was also deaf. 

In 1911, he started to go to a 
school for the deaf, At the time he 
was afraid to stay at school so his 
father fooled him by saying that he 
would see him at school the next day. 
He waited and watched out of the 
window for him to come but he did 
not retum. The other boys showed 
him how to use sign language. He 
enjoyed learning sign language. Later 
‘on, at the school rink, he became a 
very good skater. Some people said 
he should be a pro. He had a big 
dream that he wanted to be a hockey 
star. 

He met his sweetheart, Hazel 
Humphrey, on a train going to 
Windsor. She was deaf just like him. 
In 1927, they married and then told 
their families, They raised three boys 
and three girls. Hazel died before 
their 50th anniversary. 

Bill had a difficult time finding @ 
job. First his work was in a printshop 
but it always made his clothes dirty 
0 he tried to find a new job. In the 
Post Office, he passed the required 
exam. He became a mail sorter for 38 
years earning $13.00 a week. Later, 
he wanted to be a supervisor so he 
wrote an exam which he passed with 
92 per cent, He knew how to do that 
job but someone at work said he 
couldn't because of his deafness. 
Also he couldn't be on the N.H.L. 
team because he was deaf. Bill set 
up the Silent Athletic Club. He was: 
President for 17 years, He en- 
couraged the deaf people. The 
government wouldn't allow deaf 
people to get automobile insurance. 
Bill's hard work changed that too. 

Bill felt he was a success because 
he held a job, raised a family, en- 
joyed life, and helped his fellow deaf. 
He said that the important charac- 
teristics for a successful deaf person 
are perseverance, integrity, and 
courage. He also said that you must 


always look ahead and never look 

back. eC 
By Elaine Gillies, 
121A Deaf Studies 
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A Biography 


Editor's Note: 10B is leaming how 


— 


to organize information for a 
biography. The whole class was very 
interested in the life story of 
Canada’s first Prime Minister. 

SIR JOHN ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD 

The birthday of Canada’s most 
famous man was on January 11. In 
1815, Sir John Alexander Macdonald 
was born in Glasgow, Scotland, into a 
Scottish family. His family moved to 
Upper Canada from Scotland and 
settled at Kingston in 1820. His 
mother was Helen Shaw Macdonald, 
his father was Hugh Macdonald, and 
his two sisters were Margaret (older) 
and Louisa (younger). 

He married his cousin, Isabella 
Clark, in 1836. They had two boys. 
John Jr. Macdonald died at the age 
of one. Another boy was Hugh John 


‘Macdonald, later to become Prime 
Minister of Manitoba. Isabella was 
very ill and had tuberculosis, She 
died in 1857. 

Ten years later, his second wife 
‘was Susan Agnes Bernard. They 
married in 1867 and hed one 
daughter (Mary). 

When John was a boy, he went to 
a local grammar school in Kingston. 
He was interested in leaning about 
law books. He got his first job as a. 
clerk in a law office and he was a 
very hard worker, because he copied 
legal documents and read a lot. 

Tn 1836, he became a lawyer at the 
age of 21 years old. He was very 
popular and humorous, a successful 
lawyer. 

In 1841, John A. Macdonald 
became interested in polities. In 
1844, he was elected to the Assembly 
(Parliament) and he became 
Receiver-General, and later he was 
an Attomey-General. 


In 1857, he became leader of the 
Conservative Party. In 1864, he went 
to P.B.L by railway to have a con- 
ference to discuss Confederation. 

In 1867, Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick joined to 
make one country (Canada). John A. 
Macdonald became the first Prime 
Minister of Canada and the 
Parliament buildings in Ottawa were 
completed. 

From 1873 to 1878, John A, 
Macdonald was not Prime Minister 
because the Conservatives lost the 
election, but he won the election in 
1878 and 1891. He tried to get all of 
the western provinces to join Con- 
federation. He built a railway to 
British Columbia. 

On June 6, 1891, he died at Ottawa 
several months after he had won the 
election. He was a hard worker and 
people loved him. He was.a very 
important man in Canada. 

Robert Ginnish 


The Computers 


‘The Sir James Whitney School is 
moving into the computer age. About 
a year and a half ago the school 
purchased three TRS-80 
microprocessors for the vocational 
school, During this school year the 
school got a donation from the Lions 
Club to purchase two more Apple 
2e's. In the spring of 1984 we will be 
getting five new ICON computers 
through the Ministry of Education. 
‘They will be distributed throughout 
the school to the various depart- 
ments, We are excited about 
receiving the new ICONS because 
they were created from Ministry of 
Education specifications for use in 
education. 

In the beginning Mr. Gervis 
decided that the best way to in- 
troduce computers to the school was 
to gather all the staff who were 
interested in computers to form a 
computer committee. This committee 
has been working very hard to guide 

je implementation of the use of 

puters in the school. They 
decided on a three-pronged approach 
to using the computers. First they 


are Coming 


decided what kind of computers to 
buy and where to put them. Secondly 
they decided to begin training staff to 
‘use the computers. A programming 
course was offered through Loyalist 
Community College for interested 
staff. About 12 staff members took 
the course and passed. Many other 
staff members have bought their own 
‘computers and have taken computer 
courses in the local high schools in 


the evenings. So there is a lot of 
interest among the staff for com- 
puters. Third, they decided to give 
all the students at the Grade 9 level a 
short course in Computer Literacy as 
part of their vocational program. 

In the next couple of years there 
vill be many things to accomplish, 
We will look at course outlines in all 
subject areas and try to decide how a 
computer can help to teach the 
students. We will have to begin 
evaluating, cataloging and buying 
new programs for the computers. We 
will begin to help the classroom 
teachers and counsellors become 
familiar with the machines and how 
to use them to assist their programs. 
‘There are a number of students who 
are really interested in using and 
writing programs for the computers. 
We have decided to begin a Com- 
puter Club. This club will give the 
students a chance to lear to write 
simple programs in BASIC language. 
‘The administration of the school will 
begin to use the computer for word. 
processing and filing. 

It is an exciting time here at school 
because of all the possibilities for the 
use of computers. 

Mr. T. McDonald 
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Seniors run 
the store 


Multi-Handicapped 
Classes in Action 

In all five classes in the Multi- 
Handicapped unit this year life skills 
are being taught through language, 
mathematics and reading, Timetables 
vary from non-rotary, semi-rotary and 
full rotary programs depending upon 
the age and ability of the students 
involved. In some areas, counsellors 
are working with the classroom 
teachers. In other areas, teacher 
sides are being used. The closer 
working relationships being fostered 
between the residential, teaching and 
teaching-aide staffs allows for more 
consistent expectations and 
programs. These can be reviewed, 
maintained and/or expanded as 
needed. 

Highlights in the unit this year are 
the Multi-Handi Store, the on-the-job 
training program and the non-rotary 
program. 
Mrs. Phieffer (language) and Mr. 
‘Tully (mathematics) have been 
working with the 12IID students to 
“man the store’’. Coffee, chocolate 
bars, cookies and soft drinks are 
available at store times during the 
day for the staff. The emphasis of the 
program is on money handling, 
ordering of supplies, social inter- 
action with staff and students and the 
acceptance of responsibilities con- 
nected with a job. At present the 
students in 12IID have taken on the 
task of training their fellow students 
in 11E, These students will even- 
tually be taking over the ‘‘store 
duties" under the guidance of Mr. 
Newman (language) and Mrs. 
Halloran (mathematics). Soon the 
“store employees" will be decked 
out in new uniforms thanks to Ms. 
Fano and her girls. More changes are 
forthcoming so watch for the an- 
nouncements. 

Mr. O'Rourke has taken a great 
deal of interest in getting the 
students out into on-the-job 
placements on campus. At present 


Our Special Christmas Tea 


On December 14th, classes 9D and 
9E put on a special tea in honour of 
‘Mrs, Myma Scharf and Mr. John 
O'Rourke. Mrs. Scharf retired at 
Christmas and Mr. O'Rourke ceased 
to be a residence counsellor and went 
to work on the on-the-job training 
programs. 


Carol Adams, Wendy Ifill, Daniel 
Doire, Michael Torres and Richard 
Reid are having a taste of work 
‘experience under this program. 

‘9D and 9E are taking part ina 
non-rotary program under the 
guidance of Mrs. Forestell and Mrs, 
Moore, The main concentration of the 
program is towards developing living 
skills. Emphasis is also on improving 
self-care skills, socialization skills and 
emotional awareness. The special bi- 
weeldy outings off campus and the 
daily social interaction time allow the 
students to use their newly acquired 
skills under the watchful eyes of their 
teachers, in-class counsellors and 
teacher aides. Many special activities 
have token place such as the 
Christmas Tea sponsored by 9D and 
9E, 

Beverley A. Bames, 
Educational Co-ordinator 


For the month of November, Linda, 
Laura, Holly, Robbie, David and 
Craig shopped and baked. Then they @) 
made invitations and delivered them. “/ 
Everyone managed to keep the 
reason for the tea a secret. 

It took a lot of work to decorate the 
room for the tea, 

‘Then, the students had to practise 
pouring tea and coffee, welcoming 
guests and serving the guests. 

It was fun to surprise Mrs, Scharf 
and Mr. O'Rourke. They were happy 
that so many people came to the tea. 

‘The only hard part for the students 
was waiting for an hour and a half 
until the guests left and they could 
eat. 

After Mrs. Scharf and Mr. 
O'Rourke had opened their gifts, 
they cut the cake that the students 
had made in Mrs. Morris’ room. 

When the guests left, Mrs. Barnes 
and Mrs. Pascoe served the students. 

‘The tea was very successful and 
the students are looking forward to 
having another one later in the year. 

‘Mr. Workman took many pictures 
of our tea and they can be seen on) 
the bulletin board outside room 53 
senior school. 

Mrs. A. Moore 
‘Mrs, M. Forestell 


Our little Christmas tree and gifts 
helped to decorate our classroom for 
the tea. 


Cc 


Craig Houghton, Robbie Walsh, 
Holly Staddon, David Shewan, Laura 
McAlpine and Linda Magajna are 
waiting for the guests to arrive for 
the Christmas Tea. 


Mrs. Scharf, Mr. O'Rourke, Mr. 
Robbins, Mrs. Barnes, Mr. Tully and 
Mrs, Burnett were some of the 
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Project donated. Last spring they added At the end of ten hours of in 

y some needed colour to our Park, It is struction the instructor either 
Bayshore hoped that more colour willbe added recommends that the students go for | 


Wouldn't it be nice to have a place 
that we could go fishing, go camping, 
take a walk in the woods, and finish 
off the day by toasting a marsh- 
mallow, or even better, a hotdog 
over an open fire? It would even be 
better if we could do all this without 
leaving the campus. Sounds like a 
good idea — but not a new idea 
entirely. 

The school campus extends on the 
south right to the Bay of Quinte. The 
school used their Bayshore property 
quite extensively at one time. There 
was a large dock and even a small 
cottage where everyone could get 
changed for swimming. Sometime in 
the mid 1940's this active area 
ceased to be used for this purpose. 
The cottage was removed at some 
point and the weeds took over, The 
area was forgotten for many years. 


In September,1981, Fox Den 
Residence decided it was time once 
again to make this area available for 
everyone. Approval was quickly given 
by Mrs, Michalski and ‘The Bayshore 
Development Proj ‘was born. 

It was decided that this area 
should be a Park, The Park will have 
nature trails, picnic areas, an open 
grassy area for camping and games, 
‘a picnic shelter, Bar-B-Q, docks, and 
hopefully some flowers native to our 
area. 

‘The chain saws have been busy 
ever since. We used the school’s 
chain, but after serving us too well it 
finally broke down. Fox Den recently 
purchased a used chainsaw to carry 
on the job of clearing the trails, 
Counsellors also have brought their 
‘own chain saws in to help with this 
seemingly endless task. 


A lawnmower was donated last 
year and finally a beautiful grassy 
area has appeared where weed 
trees once were. This area is large 
enough for our entire Residence with 
enough room for everyone to stretch 
out. Sagonaska School and our 
Residence have used this area many 
times for picnics. 

Some tulips and peonies were 


through the years, 

We have yet to finish this rather 
ambitious project, but we are still 
working. Our Nature Trails will be 
open in the spring, the open grassy 
area had been used for picnics and 
for camping already. The docks, Bar- 
B.Q, picnic shelter and flowers will 
hopefully be finished in the not too 
distant future, Wouldn’tit be nice, 

Thom Wills, Fox Den 


Driver Education 
‘This year the school has its own 
Driver Education Car. This solves the 
problem of trying to get one of the 
local car dealers to loan us a car for 

this purpose. 

‘The course is broken into three 
parts, In-class instruction starts and 
as the students become ready they 
try for their 365-day permit. Once 
they have their learner's permits they 
begin to practice driving toy cars on 
apractice board. This board has all 
different types of roadway signs and 
intersections. The students must 
show they understand where the car 
should be placed, lane selection, 
crosswalks, parking and turns. 
is designed to save time teaching the 
basics once the student gets behind 
the wheel. 

In-car instruction begins with 
teaching the student where things 
are and how and when to use them. 
About 75 per cent of our students 
never get this information prior to 
this lesson, The next step is to get 
behind the wheel and to start 
learning the art of driving. We start 
‘on campus and we stay here until the 
‘students have mastered steering in a 
straight line, right and left turns, 
backing up, and changing lanes, 
Each of the skills has its own 
procedures. For example, to change 
from the right lane to the left lane a 
student must first signal his intent, 
check the rear view mirror, check 
side view mirror, check the blind spot 
over their left shoulder, reposition 
the car in the left lane, and finally 
cancel the signal. 


their test or take more instruction, 

‘Tests for this year’s students should 

start in March. Good luck to you all, 
D. Whe 


Graduate Boys 


at Palmer House 


‘The boys in the 1983-84 graduate 
program are fortunate to have one of 
the school owned houses for a 
residence, Palmer House, ap- 
propriately named since it sits on the 
comer of Palmer Road and Dundas 
Street West, was occupied by the 
assistant superintendent prior to the 
living skills programs for students. 
‘The first such program was designed 
to offer senior girls an opportunity to 
acquire experience with 
housekeeping and homemaking. In 
later years the program was ex- 
panded to give some boys similar 
experiences on altemating months. 

For the last several years the house 

was used for special programs and W/ 
accommodation for multi- 

handicapped students, 

Last fall, it was decided to make 
the house available for the graduate 
boys residential program. Since there 
are only seven boys (residentially) 
who will graduate in 1984 this was an 
excellent opportunity to provide a 
more home-like setting. Each of the 
boys have ample opportunities to 
experience a variety of self living 
skills which include: 

—Meals — planning a menu; 

shopping for the necessary materials; 
cooking and preparing the meal 

sharing the cleanup responsib 
—Budgeting — some basic 
budgeting tips on shopping for food 
items. 

—Housekeeping — basic 
housekeeping skills; vacuuming, 
dusting, dishwashing, maintaining 
bedroom, etc. 


—Lunch Preparation — students in 
the on-the-job training program 
prepare their own lunches to take to 
the job. 


ou 
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—Fellowship and Sharing of 
Responsibilities — Each of the young 

\& men in the program learns to share 
the duties required while living in a 
home environment, Although the 
group is not completely isolated from 
the other residence, it is removed 
enough to encourage more 
fellowship, dependency, interaction, 
co-operation and support from fellow 
graduates, 

‘The fellows had an opportunity to 
show off their cooking skills when 
they had special guests recently. 
Canadian Hearing Society Coun- 
sellors Gordon Hine from Thunder 
Bay and Graham Deveber from 
Sudbury dined with us on January 
16th. The menu consisted of pork 
chops, apple sauce, mashed potatoes, 
buttered corn, tossed salad with 
apple strudel and ice cream for 
dessert. Tea, coffee and milk were 
served to whet the palate, 


‘The guys are also getting some 
experience at interior renovations, 
Since moving into the house in 
© September they have worked on 
redecorating their bedrooms by 
painting and wallpapering. In ad- 
dition they stripped all the “‘ancient’’ 
wallpaper from the livingroom walls 
and have completely redecorated the 
room by patching holes and cracks, 
painting and wallpapering. The 
rooms that have been completed are 


a fine example of the care and i 
terest each of the boys has shown in 
working on the project. 

So far this unique living experience 
has been an educational and en- 
joyable one for both staff and 
students. The benefits of such a 
worthwhile program could not be 
duplicated in a large residential 
setting. 

T'm sure each person concemed 
will gain a better insight and ap- 
preciation for their fellow residents 
(staff and students) and in the future 
will look back with fond memories of 
the year 1983-84 in Palmer House. 

Keith Schauer 


‘This year mother nature has finally 
co-operated with us, and has 
provided our senior and Graduate 
students with an exciting new ac- 
tivity. 

Our students will be travelling to 
Batawa Ski Club on Thursday 
evenings for night skiing. During this 
time instruction will be provided to 
enable the beginning skier to ski with 
safety, and control, as well as 
providing the experienced skiers with 
new skills to improve their present 
levels of skiing. 

On January 19 we had our first 
outing with seventeen students. Their 
enthusiasm showed. By the end of 
the evening each and every student 
had shown @ marked improvement 
in their ability and confidence. This 
was especially noticeable in Danny: 
Pigeau who was skiing for the first 
time. By the end of the evening he 
was skiing the hill on his own without 
assistance. 


J. Simmons, 1. Opperman 


If You live in a Residential School . . . 


The following rules on how to get along with 
people are GUARANTEED TO WORK — if 
really followed: 

1, Always say less than you think, also say it 
in a low voice. HOW you say it often means 
more than WHAT you say. 


2. Make very few promises but keep those 
you make no matter what the cost. 


3. Never pass up an opportunity to say a kind 
or encouraging thing. Never criticize spitefully. 
If you criticize, do it helpfully, 

4. Be interested in others and all of their 
interests. Let everyone you meet feel as though 
you regard him as a person of importance, 


5. Be cheerful and hide your own worries, 
Be able to enjoy and tell a good story. 

6. Preserve an open mind on all subjects, 
Discuss, but never argue. 

7. Let your virtues speak for themselves and 
do not speak of another's vices. Say nothing of 
another unless it is something good. 

8 Pay no attention to bad remarks about 
yourself — just live so that nobody will believe 
them, 

9. Do not be too anxious about getting your 
just dues, Forget self, do your work, Be 
patient. Respect and reward will surely follow. 

10. Take any constructive criticism to your 
superior. 
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My name is Michael Cyr. 
Tam five years old. 

My home is in Trenton. 
Thave one sister. 

‘My sister's name is Melissa. 
Like to play hockey. 


My name is Andrew Swaine. 
Tam five years old. 

My home is in Cobourg. 
Thave one sister. 

‘My sister's name is Megan, 
My dog's name is Bo. 


‘My name is Jay Kirkwood. 

Tam five years old. 

‘My home is in Madoc. 

Thave three brothers and one sister. 
I go to Beavers every Tuesday at Sir 
James Whitney. 


My name is Billy Barton, 
Tam five years old. 

‘My home is in Severn Bridge. 
Thave one brother. 

‘My brother's name is Steve, 
‘My dog's name is Benjie, 


W 


‘My name is Ryan McFarlane, 
Tam five years old. 

I live in Belleville. 

Thave one brother. 

‘My brother's name is D.J. 


like to skate on my new skates. & 
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‘My name is Danny St. Louis. 
Iam 9 years old, 

My birthday is October 10. 
Tlive near Ottawa in Gloucester, 
Tam in Mrs. McAdam’s class, 
Ilike Sir James Whitney School. 


© 


My name is Kari English. 
Tam five years old. 

‘My home is in Belleville. 
Thave two sisters. 


‘My sisters’ names are Tara and 


owes 


My name is Cecil Roberts. 
Tam six years old. 

‘My home is in Trenton, 

Thave two sisters, 

My sisters’ names are Lisa and 
Jackie. 


Hi, my name is Millie Warren. 
Tam 11 years old, 

I live in Pickering, Ont. 

Tam in grade 6, 

‘My teacher is Mrs, Ouderkirk. 
T came to SJW on April 5, 1983. 
Tam glad I came to this school. 


‘My name is Robbie Bathurst. 
Lam six years old. 

My home is in Cornwall. 

Thave a baby brother. 

My brother's name is Matthew. 


My name is Darren Green, 

Tam six, 

‘My home is in Toronto, 

Thave one brother. 

My brother's name is Jeffrey. 
Jeffrey is in Mrs. Mullin’s class. 


‘My name is Jeffrey Green and I am 9 
years old, 

I live in Scarborough. 

My teachers are Mrs. Riley and Mrs. 
Mullins. 

My favourite sports are hockey and 
volleyball. 


Carrie Ann Ward 

Carrie Ann is from Fort Coulonge, 
P.Q. (near Pembroke). She is sixteen 
years old and is in Grade 9B1 in the 
senior school. Last year she went to 
school in Chapleau, Shawville, and 
the Mackay Centre in Montreal. 
Carrie has joined the Air Cadets and 
she enjoys playing softball. 


Billy Sharpe is a welcome addition 
to our school, 

He is seven years old and is 
presently in the Grade Two 
Demonstration Class. 

Billy lives in Lively. 


Ragilee Peter 
Ragilee is from Apex, near Frobisher 
Bay in the Northwest Territories, She 
is sixteen years old and is in our 9B1 
class at Sir James Whitney. She 
attended the Saskatchewan School 
for the Deaf in Saskatoon for seven 
years and the Mackey Centre in 
Montreal last year. 


January 


New 
Faces 
in 
Senior 
School 


David Tillett 

‘This is David Tillett from 

Bracebridge, Ontario. He is sixteen, 
years old and is in Grade 9B1. His 
family moved to Ontario from Alberta 
last summer. He attended the gut 


Alberta School for the Deaf for 
twelve years before coming to our 
school, 
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‘Maria Bossio 

This is Maria Bossio from Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario. She is fourteen years 
old and is in Grade 9A1 oral class. 
Her family is Italian. She entered 
‘The Sir James Whitney School last 
September. Maria enjoys having her 
best friend, Gieselle, as a roomate. 


Terry Colizza 

This is Terry Colizza from Sault Ste. 

Marie. He is fourteen years old and 

in the Grade 9A1 oral class. He 

attended St. Mary's School in Sault 

Sox. Marie before coming to 
Belleville, He loves sports of all 
kinds, 


Steven Schopp 


This is Steven Schopp from Sault Ste. 


‘Marie, Ontario. He is fourteen years 
old and is in the Grade 9A1 oral 
class. He went to elementary school 
in Sault Ste, Marie. Steven's hobbies 
are building models. He is very 
mechanical, 


Vincent Graham 

Vince Graham came to our school in 
September, 1983. Vince went to a 
hearing school in Sault Ste, Marie 
before he came to Sir James 
Whitney. He is in Grade 9B2. 


ae 

a 
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Gieselle Wood-Salomon 
Gieselle is from Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. She is thirteen years old and 
is in the Grade 9A1 oral class. She 
went to elementary school for nine 
years in Sault Ste. Marie. She enjoys 
ihe school activities at Sir James 
Whitney School. 


Darryl LeBlanc 

Darryl came to Sir James Whitney in 
September this year. Darryl is from 
Petawawa, Ontario. He went to 
school in Edmonton at the Alberta 
School for the Deaf. He likes Sir 
James Whitney. Darryl is in Grade 
‘9B2. 
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Bonnie Vierimaa Robert Michel Yola Levy 
Bonnie came to our school in Sep- Robert is a cheerful seventeen-year- ola, from Montreal, is fourteen 
tember this year. She is from Sault old whose hometown is Ottawa, He years old, She attended Royal Vale 
Ste. Marie. Bonnie is thirteen years __attended Royal Vale School in School before she came to Sir James 
old and is in Grade 8C. Montreal last year. Robert likes it Whitney. Yola likes our school 
here because everyone is so friendly. because she has many friend here. 
Good luck at Sir James Whitney, Welcome to 8.J.W., Yola. 
Robert. 


James Berridge Kevin Drake Marco Lamontagne 

Jamie is seventeen years old and in _Kevin is fourteen years old and is Marco came to our school from the 

Grade 11. His hometown is Keene, from Oshawa, He came to Sir James Mackay Centre in Montreal. He lives 

near Peterborough. Jamie went to Whitney from E, A. Lovell Public in Ottawa. His favourite subjects are : 
high shool there last year. He School, Kevin says that he likes our language and reading, and auto body 


says he “loves” Sir James Whitney school but the work is hard and welding in the vocational , 
because the teachers are so helpful. sometimes, Welcome, Kevin! program, ’ 
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Local Artist 


w Represented 


Original works of several Canadian 
artists grace the walls of our main 
school. The most recent addition to 
this collection is a pen-and-ink 
drawing of the front of our beautiful 
old school building by a local artist, 
Mrs. Ethel Knight, the wife of Mr. 
Irwin Knight, retired vocational 
instructor. 

‘The work was commissioned 
following the donation of money from 
the interested grandparents of one of 
our Junior school students, Ava 
Cardinalli. Mr. and Mrs. McRight of 
Wilmington, Delaware, had attended 
our Christmas Pageant, in which 
their grand-daughter took part. Their 
appreciation of the warm rapport and 
the movingly portrayed presentation 
was tangibly recognized through their 
donation and their request that it be 
represented in some form of the arts. 

We appreciate this generosity and 
we greatly enjoy Mrs, Knight's fine 
drawing which now hangs in good 
company in our school halls, 

K. Graham 


Former Student a 
Successful Artist 


Samuel Ash graduated from our 
school fourteen years ago. He is an 
Ojibway from the Osnaburgh Reserve 
located on Lake St. Joseph in 
Ontario. His present residence is in 
‘Thunder Bay where he is successfully 
self-employed as a professional artist. 
Samuel's medium is acrylic and his 
subjects are legend paintings. 

J. A. Wamer, Associate Professor, 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology at Concordia 
University, Montreal, writes of 
Sammy's work: ‘The figures he 
draws are compelling in their 
boldness; his lines are steady and 
from the standpoint of craftsmanship 
alone, his work is admirable.’ He has 
arrived ‘amongst the first rank of the 
Algonkian legend painters of 
‘anada’. Samuel's paintings are now 
exhibited in galleries from coast to 
coast. 


‘We are indeed fortunate to have 
two of Samuel Ash’s paintings in our 
collection of original works of art 
hanging in our main school halls, 
One was purchased with monies 
received from audience admission to 
our annual Christmas Pageant, The 
other was purchased with monies 
donated to our Student Welfare Fund 
to be used for the arts and cultural 
activities, We all truly enjoy the 
design and workmanship evident in 
the Ash paintings. 

K. Graham 


“See It Our Way” 


Several Grade ten design students 
responded favourably to a recent 
invitation from the assistant curator 
of the Algonquin Art Gallery 
requesting participation in a unique 
art exhibition. 

Early in February the gallery 
hosted an exhibition of photographs, 
pastels and charcoal work by Richard 
Briggs who is partially-sighted blind, 
Following this exhibition, a 
Children's Art exhibition was 
mounted. To co-ordinate the two, 
gallery personnel decided to borrow 
the C.N.I.B./C.C.B, White Cane 
week theme, “See It Our Way”. 
Children were asked to imagine and 
then to create what they thought a 
blind or partially-sighted blind person 


might see (mentally or physically), 
‘This theme was chosen ‘in hopes of 
encouraging children to become more 
aware of their world and of the 
possibilities of artistic expression of 
all people, with or without handicap.’ 

The challenge afforded an excellent 
opportunity and incentive to in- 
vestigate the styles of European and 
North American Expressionistic 
artists. Colour studies by five 
students were selected by their 
teacher, Mr. K. Graham, for in- 
clusion in the Gallery show. The 
students included Jeff McMaster, 
Michael Finnegan, Rejean Poirier, 
Randy Jelley and Walter Hackbarth. 

Following the exhibition, we 
requested from the curator a sum- 
mary of the public response to our 
students’ works. We asked for replies 
to the following questions: How was 
it received? Did it truly fulfill the 
public's impression of what might be 
perceived in relation to the theme? 
Where did it fall short? How suc- 
cessful was it in its own entity and in 
relation to works submitted by other 
students? 

Through meaningful feed-back of 
such information we can then gauge 
the success of our participation in 
this interesting exhibition. 

K. Graham 
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North-South 


Floor Hockey Game 

Plans for the North-South Floor 
Hockey Game are now under way. 
The teams are being selected, the 
coaches are being picked and the N-S 
fever is starting to grow. 

‘This year's game will be played 
‘on March 7th. There are actually four 
teams involved in the game. A team 
of boys and a team of girls 
representing each of North and 
South. The game is divided into four 
fifteen-minute periods, The girls play 
two periods and the boys play two’ 
periods, 

More on the game will appear in 
the issue of ‘The Canadian" 
following March 7th. 

D. White 
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Remarks by the Honourable Bette Stephenson, M.D., Minister of Education, 
to the Ontario Educators of the Hearing Impaired, Milton, November 1983 


T am delighted to have this op- 
portunity to address the annual 
conference of the Ontario Educators 
of the Hearing Impaired. 


As a former family physician, T 
have had first-hand exposure to the 
rubella outbreaks of the past and 
haye shared with young parents the 
disbelief and dismay that ac- 
‘companied their discovery of deaf- 
ness in a beloved child. In retrospect, 
I doubt if I, many of my professional 
colleagues, or the parents involved 
truly realized the uniqueness of 
deafness as a handicapping con- 
dition, 

Mind, knowledge, personality and 
character are all developed through 
human interaction, the verbal ex- 
change of words and ideas, and 
through the osmosis of conversation, 
either deliberately listened to or 
accidentally overheard. For the child 
who is bon deaf, as you well know, 
this shaping of the mind with words, 
as water shaping rock, does not take 
place unless all of us, professionals 
and parents alike, become aware of 
the deafness as early as possible in 
the child’s life and make planned 
interventions to alleviate the 
situation, Early identification and 
intervention was one of the key 
components of the special education 
legislation which T introduced to the 
legislature in 1980. 


This process is not new to schools 
for the deaf, for deaf educators have 
long recognized the need for early 
intervention into the learning and 
development process of deaf 
children, Our home visiting 
programs, which have been in place 
for many years, bear witness to this 
important principle; however, we 
must remain dynamic and responsive 
to change. 

Tam delighted to see that you have 
taken positive steps to enhance and 
improve your already good services 
to pre-school deaf children and their 
parents. I understand that your new 


model is called Ski-Hi and is par- 
ticularly suitable for delivery of 
‘services to your parents in more 
remote areas of our province. I trust 
that Ski-Hi implies that you are 
‘aiming high because the parents and 
children which you serve deserve the 
best in the interests of moving 
towards our provincial goal of 
providing equality of educational 
opportunity, exceptionalities not- 
withstanding, 

As you are well aware, the deaf 
child typically enters school with a 
limited use of language. Unlike his 
hearing counterpart, he may have a 
very limited knowledge of the 
meaning of words, elemental syntax 
and very restrictive channels of inter- 
communication. He cannot com- 
municate expressively because of 
defective or non-existent speech 
skills; he cannot receive com- 
munication through the speech of 
others because he cannot hear it and 
lacks the vocabulary and syntax to 
speech-read effectively. 

‘Language is the foundation of the 
normally hearing child's school 
experience. Acquiring language is 
the ongoing educational challenge of 
the deaf child throughout his school 
life and impacts daily on what he 
earns and the way that he learns. 
While the goals of education for deaf 
children are no different than those 
for hearing children, the means of 
attaining these goals are more 
‘complex and demand significant 
modification in curriculum and 
process. 

Schools for the deaf were among 
the first developments in special 
education in Ontario and elsewhere 
in recognition of the specialized 
programming required by deaf 
children because of this eom- 
munication handicap. 

Thave noted with interest the 
theme of your conference: “Focus on 
‘Tomorrow.”” I want to talk about 
some of the challenges which you as 
educators of the hearing impaired 
have met and conquered and new 


challenges which you will face as we 
move towards the 2ist century. 

Out of interest, I looked back at 
what the Superintendent of the 
‘School for the Deaf — Mr. Mathison 
— was writing in his reports to 
Government as the school in 
Belleville moved from the 19th 
century into the 20th. For a period of 
more than six years from 1895, he 
was writing lengthy arguments in 
favour of a ‘combined method of 
communication’’; that is, a com- 
bination of speech and sign. 

In 1901 he was still arguing — and 
included in his arguments a copy of a 
petition presented by the adult deaf 
in Britain to his most gracious 
Majesty, Edward Vil, King of Great 
Britain, Emperor of India asking that 
use of “The Combined Method” be 
permitted in British schools for the 
deaf. 

‘Well, I understand that that 
challenge has finally been met in our 
schools with the joint communication 
policy statement issued by the 
Provincial Schools Branch one year 
ago. Change is a continuing 
challenge! The responsibility 
legislation to which I alluded earlier 
created a challenge not only for local 
‘school boards in regard to the 
development of required programs, 
but also a challenge to our regional 
schools and regional offices to 
provide necessary expertise, 
assistance and support in this 
initiative. 

T suspect that some of you won- 
dered if the introduction of this 
legislation would signal the end of 
Provincial Schools for the Blind and 
‘Deaf. These concerns may have 
grown out of a misunderstanding of 
the intent of this legislation, possibly 
as a result of experiences associated 
with the implementation of Public 
Law 94-142 in the United States. 

While the intent of the American 
legislation was to mandate an ap- 
propriate education in the least 
restrictive environment, it was 
certainly interpreted (or misin- 
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terpreted!) as mandatory integration 
or mainstreaming, 


(& _ The intent of our legislation was 


mandatory provision of programs and 
services, based on the needs of the 
individual child, and the least 
restrictive environment may extend 
all the way from itinerant support to 
a child in a regular classroom to 
attendance at a residential school, 

‘The low incidence of hearing 
impairment as a handicapping 
condition, the scattered populations 
as a result of Ontario's geography 
and the unique communication needs 
of the profoundly deaf child have 
traditionally dictated the need for 
central educational facilities such as 
the residential schools, Past ex- 
perience has shown that only the 
largest urban areas have been able to 
develop local programs for deaf 
children of sufficient size to allow 
reaonably homogeneous groupings 
of pupils with respect to age and 
ability. 

Most local programs serve hard of 
hearing and orally competent deaf 
pupils who, although they have a 
hearing loss, have developed natural 
language patterns and speech and 
are able to benefit from parallel or 
integrated program settings in 
regular schools. 

Some school boards have, however, 
been able to plan local programs for 
pupils who might traditionally have 
attended a provincial school. In such 
cases, the Ministry has provided a 
“Grant in-lieu of a Provincial Service 
for the Deaf’ and I would hasten to 
point out that your superintendents 
or their delegates participate in the 
approval process for these grants, 
adding a quality control component to 
this exercise. 

Where local authorities find it 
impractical or impossible to provide 
adequate programs for their deaf 
pupils, the residential schools for the 
deaf continue to exist to serve this 
‘Population. 

I should like to congratulate the 
officials of the Provincial Schools 
ranch, the superintendents and you, 

staff, for the very positive and 
progressive way in which you have 
reacted to the challenge of changing 


times through the planning, 
development and implementation of 
your new organizational structure for 
the schools, 

This restructuring should provide a 
greater quality of program to the 
Pupils enrolled in your schools, 
Furthermore, it has reacted to your 
‘own declining populations created by 
the graduation of your “‘rubella’” 
pupils by freeing staff for the ex- 
tremely important task of delivery of 
resource services to local jurisdic- 
tions, to assist them as they attempt 
to establish or improve programs for 
the hearing impaired. 

For providing some of the impetus 
in these moves whereby the regional 
schools have become more outward 
looking, we have to acknowledge the 
catalytic’effect of the ‘Special School 
of the Future Project”’ supported by 
Gallaudet College and the Kellogg 
Foundation, 

It is fair to say now that the 
provincial schools are truly regional 
resource centres, They are working 
with parents, school boards, the adult 
deaf community and other community 
groups more than ever before and I 
am delighted to see this! 

‘This particular facility in which we 
are meeting today represents a 
significant achievement in shared use 
of facilities and community 
cooperation, I would challenge you to 
find anywhere else a residential 
school for the deaf sharing facilities 
with a hearing high school under the 
jurisdiction of a local school board, a 
provincial residential school for the 
learning disabled, a local develop- 
mental day care centre, a local 
nursery school program, the com- 
munity tennis club and community 
use of the facilities as well. Iam sure 
that I have missed something. 

‘These moves towards the schools 
becoming true community resource 
centres are examples of meeting the 
challenge of change head-on and 
managing using the limited resources 
at our disposal. 

Another example of meeting the 
challenge this year was our reaction 
to the temporary problem of non- 
admission of Canadian students to 
the Gallaudet preparatory year, I am 


proud that we were able to respond 
80 quickly and effectively to this 
crisis by providing an excellent 
Gallaudet Alternative Preparatory 
Program at the Robarts School. 

At this point I should like to tum 
to the management of change in the 
larger educational eystem. Our 
schools can and should provide 
common societal understandings by 
which change can be managed in the 
interest of society at large. This 
underlies the changes in the 
‘secondary school program which I 
announced last November with the 
release of the policy statement, 

At shat tet etated tia al ‘ 
students entering secondary school in 
September, 1984, would work 
towards a single diploma, the Ontario 
Secondary School Diploma (OSSD) 
which will replace the current two 
diplomas normally eared at the end 
of grades 12 and 13. 

A new policy circular called 

“Ontario Schools: Inter- 
mediate/Senior Divisions” 

(OSIS) which was released on 
October 3, sets forth the details 
covering the requirements for the 
eaming of the OSSD, 

There will be a substantial increase 
in the number of compulsory credit 
courses required for the diploma. To 
earn a diploma students must 
‘complete six language credits, four in 
mathematics and science, three in 
the social sciences including 
Canadian geogaphy and history, and 
one each in the arts, physical and 
health education, and business or 
technological studies. 

There will at the same time be 
‘some flexibility in the application of 
these requirements for those students 
who may need a limited number of 
course substitutes in order to qualify 
for the diploma and to suit their best 
interests, as might be the case with 
deaf students, 

A Cettificate of Education will be 
available for students who eam a 
minimum of 14 credits, including six 
compulsory credits but are unable to 
complete their studies for a 
diploma, 

Renewed emphasis will also be 
placed on the preparation of young 
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people for the world of employment. 
Employability skills and career 
‘awareness will be given high priority 
in the intermediate and senior 
programs, 

This will require better com- 
‘munication and greater cooperation 
between the schools and the com- 
munity at large — a community 
‘which includes parents, the general 
public, and industry, business and 
labour — in order to develop creative 
‘and productive links between the 
‘school system and the'society in 
which the schools play a vital role. 


Another significant initiative will 
be the introduction of the educational 
microcomputer in Ontario schools and 
Tam pleased to note that you have 
‘use of computers on your program. 
‘As you know, personal computers are 
now in wide use in our schools. 
‘These computers, however, were not 
specifically designed for educational 
use. We believe that their speci- 
fications and software will prove 
incompatible, inappropriate and 
inadequate for Ontario's educational 
needs in the future. 

Asa result, the Government has 
decided to invest fifteen million 
dollars in an industrial and 
educational strategy — both in hard- 
ware and software — that will place 
Cenadian-made microcomputers in 
every classroom in the province by 
the end of the decade. 

Tam pleased to inform you that the 
first prototype computers, now 
named ICON, have been delivered 
for testing this fall in a number of 
schools across the province, including 
your sister school, Trillium, which 
ihas pioneered the use of computers 
in special education, 

‘The ICON is designed to meet a 
carefully considered set of functional 
requirements. It has vastly greater 
computing ability so that sophisti- 
cated learning experiences become 
poseible. It also has the capability to 
network, offering the potential to 
provide bridges between pupils and 
teachers in classrooms, schools and 
boards, and even across the province. 

While I have great interest in the 
machine itself, I am even more in- 
terested in the software that will 


‘bring computer education into 
Ontario's classrooms. 

Quality education software — 
‘authored and produced right here in 
Ontario — is essential if our students 
are to derive the maximum benefit 
from the emerging iriformation and 
knowledge technologies. 

‘This initiative will ensure that the 
echools will be provided with quality 
software, which will be consistent 
with the curriculum guidelines of the 
Ministry of Education. 

I believe that the need for 
‘educational software designed to our 
requirements can be best met if a 
domestic educational software in- 
dustry comes into being that unites 
the talents of teachers, programmers 
and private entrepreneurs. 

In my view, the microcomputer is a 
tool that has the potential to help us 
to take a giant step towards 
providing equality of educational 
opportunity in Onterio, a principle 
‘and an objective which should be 
pursued vigorously for all com- 
ponents of public education in all 
parts of the province, 


In closing, I have also noted that 
‘your program has a component: built 
around developing and maintaining 
enthusiasm or an emotional 
“Recharging of the Batteries”’. 

T am gratified to see that the 
Provincial Schools Branch has 
recognized the importance of this and 
seen fit to underwrite the costs of 
bringing Dr, Moses to speak to you, 
‘as well as making the accommodation 
and catering services of the im- 
pressive facility available to you in 
the interests of making it less ex- 
pensive for you to operate this very 
important conference. 

‘The challenge I leave you with 
today is to prepare for the future — 
teach your students to think, to read, 
to use technology, to be more 
‘active, Do not underestimate your 
students. 

Remember, you do less injustice to 
a child if you assume that he or she 
CAN, than if you assume he or she 
cannot, To do these things, you must 
be the exemplar. 

Do not wait for the future to hit 
you. Go out and meet it head on! 


Total Communication Program 


We had an extremely busy year as 
there were so many programs going, 
on around the school campus. We 
kept our students and staff busy 
every day. 

Communication teacher instructors 
for residence staff were myself (Lary 
Opperman), Roberta Reigling and 
sometimes Tammy Opperman. 

‘This was the fourth year that we 
gave signing lessons to the staff. 
Improving their manual com- 
munication skills enables them to 
communicate more fluently with the 
‘students on campus. 

‘The goal of the Total Communi- 
cation Program is to encourage staff 
to communicate with each other and 
build up their confidence skills. We 
algo encourage the staff to use T.C. 
while the students or deaf staff are 
around. 

After we teach a few lessons, we 
give the staff a quiz or test to help 


them recognize their weak areas and 
give us an indication of how they are 
progressing. Large numbers in the 
class tend to hinder the learning 
process and as a result we encourage 
the staff to practice more on their 
own. 

‘Sometimes we get one person to 
read a story in front of the class. 
Other staff will interpret for me (or 
us), to see if they can interpret at 
that speed. 

Each year we give the staff more 
than 100 signs and we review some 
of the signs to make sure that they 
remember. 

We enjoyed giving this kind of 
signing instruction but we find it is a 
Jot of work, Planning a new lesson or 
reviewing a lesson from a few weeks 
ago requires a lot of time. One new 
idea we had is to give the staff a 
group of pictures of signs to see if 
they can recognize them. 

Larry Opperman 
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The story of the first, 
Christmas is the basis of 
this magical season, and 
our students have once 
again proven themselves to 
be first-rate story tellers. 

Our public performances 
on December 9 and 10 drew 
capacity crowds, including 
many first-nighters. Mrs. 
Michalski welcomed the 
audiences with an invitation 
to join the students and 
staff in recalling the events 
of Jesus’ birth. 

Mrs. Ingraham, Mrs. 
Szezechura and their group 


The Christmas Pageant 


of dancers set the initial 
mood of the evening with 
talented interpretations of 
different dance styles, 
including Debbie Hurry’s 
award-winning ‘Puttin’ On 
the Ritz’’. “Christmas 
Surprise’’ introduced us to 
@ very unusual fairy- 
godmother(?) — Robert 
Jelley, in a sparkling 
performance of a Christmas 
fantasy. Next a gifted mime 
group trimmed a rather 
lovable Christmas tree 
(Chris Ferguson) in true 
holiday style. 


ere 


To get us into a mood of 
love and joy, as befits this 
season, a charming group 
of students reminded us in 
song that Jesus’ love knows 
no colour barriers — He 
loves us all. Under the 
expert guidance of Mrs. 


Graham, Miss Buller, Mrs, 
Mc Adam and Miss Kelly, 
the students, through their 
presentation of the true 
meaning of “Christmas all 
year round,” brought us the 
joy of the season, along 
with both laughter and a 
few tears of happiness. 
Well done! 


Christmas carols sung by 
the choir and the audience 
led us into the actual 
performance of the 
Christmas story. Randy 
Jelley, our narrator, guided 
us through the story, as 
Mary and Joseph (Carrie 
Downey and Rock Lemery) 
journeyed to Bethlehem, 
with Mary canying the 
message of the Annun- 
ciation Angel (Elaine 
Gillies) in her heart. 

In Bethlehem, the 
publicans (Chris Kenopic 
and Gavin Millar) were 
busy collecting taxes from 
reluctant taxpayers, in- 
cluding John Nobile, Chris 
Ferguson and Andrew 
Byrne, while guarded by 
stalwart soldiers (James 
Gow, Kevin Lewis, Gareth 
Price and Stephen Rod- 
dick). 

A kind-hearted innkeeper 
(Darren Sherlock) offered 
Mary and Joseph shelter in 
his stable. 

Shepherds on a nearby 
hillside (Brian Dinwoodie, 
Daniel Doire, Michael 
Finnegan, Billy Goodwin, 
Jimmy Hill, Victor 
LaChapelle, Danny Pigeau, 
Rejean Poirier, Craig 
Simpson and Robbie Sloan), 
alerted by a young 
shepherd (Terry Hamill), 
crouched in fear before the 
Herald Angel (Debbie 
Hurry) until, gladdened by 
her proclamation and the 
joyous chorus of the 


heavenly host (Lillian 
Achneepineskum, Debbie 
Bertrand, Jessica Cano- 
Jauregui, Barb Downey, 
Monique Dozois, Theresa 
Duffley, Michelle Gauthier, 
Rosemarie Poirier, Rosanne 
Wilson, and Heather 
Wynne), they hurried to the 
stable to worship. 


Meanwhile, after a visit 
from three wisemen (Robert 
Jelley, Chris Carleton and 
Bijaya Shrestha) 
proclaiming a new king, an 
outraged King Herod 
(Kevin Di Guiseppe) 
demanded of his scribes 
(Chris Platt and Walter 
Hackbarth) where he might 
find this baby. As the slave 
girls (Stacey Connor, Kari 
English, Arleigh Tamlin 
and Danielle Webb) looked 
on the High Priest (John 
Stewart) aided by an altar 
boy (Teddy Kenopic) at- 
tempted to soothe the angry 
Herod. 


The performance con- 
cluded with the touching 
manger scene — rosy- 
cheeked cherubs (Bill 
Barton, Andrew Swaine, 
Michael Cyr and Ryan 
McFarlane) kneeling in awe 
by the manger, joined by 
the shepherds and the 
wisemen, as the angels 
hovered nearby, still 
praising Jesus’ birth. 


Our dedicated director, 
music writer and ‘‘lead 
hand’, Mr.Ken Graham 
once again drew from the 
cast an excellent per- 
formance, as only he can 
inspire in them. We ap- 
preciate so much the in- 
terest and the effort that 
make this pageant the 
highlight of this season for 
the students, staff, families 
and the residents of this 
community. 
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Many people assisted 
Mr. Graham in the 
production of this pageant 
— choir director Mrs. J. 
McKnight, interpreters 
Mrs. P. Vance and Mr. C. 
Pleizier, costumer Ms. D. 
Fano, makeup artists Miss 
S. Kennerley, Mr. W. 
McMaster and Mr. M. 
Roberts, hair stylists Mrs. 
M. MacDonald and Car- 
mela Coccomiglio, 
projectionist Mr. F. 
Tompkins, stage managers 
Robert Ginnish, Marco 
Lamontagne and Jeff 
McMaster and lighting 
crew Mr. D. White and 
Bruno Mangiardi. 


The choir consisted of 
staff and friends of our 
school, with choir selections 
enhanced by solos by Mrs. 
J. McKnight, Mrs. B. 
Phieffer and Mr. C. 
Robbins. We were 
delighted to welcome a 
gifted pianist, Mrs. C. 
Tully, as accompanist for 
our choir and soloists. 


© To all those present, 


these performances brought 
the true meaning of 
Christmas — truth, peace 
and love for one another, 
We join with the choir in a 
universal prayer ‘‘Let There 
Be Peace on Earth”. 

Mrs, Beth Phieffer 
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Ecumenical 
White Gift Service 


This Annual Service is always a 
highlight of our Religious Education 
year and the 1983 service was no 
exception, 

All of the carols used in the service 
were led and interpreted by various 
class groups assisted by stait 
soloists, Each class had practised 
hard to make sure that their manual 
interpretation of the carol matched 
the beauty of the traditional words 
and music, 

Each year,as part of the service, 
the students present their White Gift 
‘money envelopes which are placed in 
Christmas stockings and hung on the 
decorated Christmas tree on stage. 
‘This money is sent to Mr. Roger 
Rawlings at The Evangelical School 
for the Deaf in Puerto Rico and to 
Sister Gwen Legault at The Saint 
Francis School for the Deaf in West 
Nigeria. One hundred and sixty-five 
dollars was donated this year by the 
students and staff of Sir James 
Whitney Senior School and 
Sagonaska School. 

Another lovely part of the service 
was a slide presentation of The Holy 


Land. These slides were taken by the 
students who went on the 1983 
Mediterranean Cruise. Following the 
showing of the slides, Mra, Beverley 
Barnes, who escorted the students on 
the cruise, presented these slides to 
Mr, Colin Robbins, Co-ordinator of 
Protestant Religious Education for 
future use, This was a most generous 
sift. 

‘After the singing of several well- 
known carols, interspersed with Bible 
readings and Christmas messages 
from the clergy, the service closed 
with the singing of O Come All Ye 
Faithful, interpreted by the 1984 
graduates. It provided a fitting close 
to a beautiful service. 

C. R. Robbins 


In-Service 


Language Course 

How fortunate the secondary 
school staff has been at The Sir 
James Whitney School over the past 
several weeks to have had the op- 
portunity of participating in a twelve 
week in-service program in language 
instructed by Mrs. Bernice Ryan, 
Principal of the Teacher Education 
Centre 


‘As anyone who knows Mrs. Ryan 
mows, there is no such thing as ‘low 
gear’ or even ‘second gear’ in her 
style of presentation. Less than 
‘overdrive’ is simply ‘outside her 
‘experience’. And so it was, each 
Monday for an hour after school, 
when everyone else was feeling the 
effects of a full day in the classroom, 
Mrs, Ryan delivered a wealth of new 
ideas and new approaches to old 
ways of dealing with the development. 
of language. She shared numerous ex- 
periences and concrete examples of 
ways in which we, as classroom 
teachers, might approach the 
teaching of language in our various 
subject areas across the curriculum. 
Her focus was on the “how” to do it 
based on her extensive study of 
current research in the field of how 
language is learned. 

We are deeply indebted to her for 
her effort over and above an already 
overwhelming schedule, The staff and 
students are truly the beneficiaries. 
‘May her enthusiasm, concern, and 
dedication overflow to all of us as we 
proceed in our daily task of teaching ( 
hearing-impaired children — regard- 
Jess of the subject area. ; 
Ruth Bate 


Mx. George Westwell and Autobody 

Students and Staff, | 
c/o Six James Whitney School, ; 
BELLEVILLE, Ontario. 
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Dear Friends: 


‘Thank you for a super job on the Robarts Driver Education 
car.... it doesn't look like an "0.P.P. cruiser” anymore! 


The students at Robarts appreciate the fine work that the 
Whitney students did. We can be proud of our car now! I checked it 
over ~ there was not one mistake! 


Thanks for your help! 


Yours truly, 


A ‘ 
AY A Cote ees 


7 Program Director, 


December 16, 1983. Secondary Program. 


Reprinted from 


rhe Canadian” 
Educating the Deaf 


‘| ~ in Canada 


The Belleville Institution, 
Ontario, Canada 


Specially written for the “British Deaf 
Times,” by Mrs. 8.C. Balis, Belleville, 
Ont, 


‘The Ontario Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, the largest school of its kind 
{in Canada, is located just outside of 
Belleville, Hastings County, Ontario, 
Canada-a small but attractive city on the 
Bay of Quinte, The Institution iteelf, with 
its numerous buildings, and large number 
of inhabitants, forms quite a village, as it 
stands surrounded by acres pertaining to 
ft 

‘The main building, which like all the 
buildings connected with the place, is of 
red brick with trimmings of sandstone, is 
the langest and most imposing of the 
group. It stands majestically in the centre 


: (s) of a great lawn that stretches away for 


many feet towards the bay shore. The 
building is plainly visible to all passing, 
either on the highway or upon the water, 
and makes a charming picture when 
framed among great trees and bedecked 
with clinging vines-as itis during many 
months of the year. This building was 
erected in the late sixties, and was 
formally opened as a School for the Deaf, 
October 20th, 1870. Prior to that date, 
‘some of the deaf of the Province had 
been under instruction in Toronto and 
later in Hamilton, the school having been 
‘originally organized by Mr. J. B. McGann, 
‘who continued to be connected with it up 
to within a year of his death in 1879. 
Since 1890, the present main building has 
been in constant use, but there have been 
‘many alterations and additions made to it 
in the thirty-five years that have passed. 
Unfortunately, at the time of its erection, 
no basement was provided, and this has 
proven a serious oversight, as it would 
have given much additional and greatly 
needed space since the school has 
become so large. 

‘The exterior appearance of the building 
both handsome and commanding. The 
entrance is through great doors 

th a gracefully arched doorway, and 
admits one into a spacious vestibule, 


before entering the hallway. The ground 
floor of the building is devoted to the 
administrative offices, the school rooms, 
reception room, the boys’ and girls’ 
‘wings are nicely furnished rooms for the 
‘use of such children as, owing to in- 
disposition, may require the attention or 
services of the trained nurse—whose 
private toom is between the two rooms, 
and connected with all the premises by 
telephone. The appointments and fur- 
nishings of the entire building are 
modern, substantial but not elaborate, 
and will compare favourably with any 
public institution in the country. 
Everything is kept scrupulously clean and. 
in splendid order. The building is well 
provided with fire escapes and appliances: 
for fighting the fire fiend, should the 
necessity arise. Every room is lighted by 
electricity, and there is also gas, which 
can be used in an emergency. Steam 
alone is used for heating purposes, and is, 
generated by huge boilers in a central 
‘engine house, where seven hundred tons 
of coal are stored at once in the shed 
adjoining. An experienced engineer has 
all the complicated heating, lighting and 
power machinery under direct oversight, 
also the plumbing, which is kept in 
perfect condition. Canadian winters can 
be very severe, but the residents of the 
Institution never suffer from the cold. 
‘The pleasant residence of the Superin- 
tendent stands some fifty feet west of the 
main building, and a little beyond it is a 
small conservatory, where the most 
tender plants are cared for during the 
winter months and slips started in 
readiness for spring planting. East of tho 
‘main building is a large building in which 
are shops, where trades are taught the 
boys. The store room is in a third 
building known as “Wood Hall,” where the 
older boys lodge. One of the gentlemen 
‘teachers also has his room there, and has 
‘a general supervision over the boys. 
jibson Hospital’ is a fine structure, 
containing about fourteen rooms. It 
stands alone in the private grounds, well 
‘back from the others. Init is every ap- 
pliance and convenience for the care of 
the isolated sick. It's one of the most 
carefully kept buildings of the group, and 
hhas proved of inestimable value to the 
community. In it many battles have been 
fought with death, and through more 
than one serious epidemic, the faithful 
physicians and nurses have kept the foe 
at bey. 

‘There are cottages for the farmer, 
engineer, and watchman, also a house for 
the bursar. There is a large ice house, 
filled every winter with the finest quality 
of ice from the Bay, large stables and 


other necessary outbuildings. 

‘Above the engine room is the laundry, 
‘where thousands of pieces are cared for 
during each month. Much of the work is 
done by machinery, however, which 
lightens it to a great extent, 

Down on the Bay shore there is a pump 
house, which can supply the entire plant 
with water, suitable for every purpose, In 
addition there is an artesian well in the 
grounds. There also is located one of the 
‘most scientifically constructed sewage 
plants in the Province, 

Beautiful trees, well-kept lawns, 
‘winding walks and roadways, and, in 
their season, flowers and climbing vines, 
make the place one the most delightful 
spots in the country. Occupying a place of 
prominence upon the lawn stands a high 
flag-staff, from which floats upon oc- 
casions the noble flag of the country; 
sometimes it waves jubilantly in the 
breeze, occasionally it droops at half-mast 
for a beloved or honoured friend. 

A generous Government has made this 
place possible, and the education ofits 
afflicted children is well attended to. 
‘Tuition, books and board are free. Rich 
and poor are treated exactly alike, the 
child of the richest parents receives no 
‘more nor less than that of the poorest. 
Favoritism is never shown; brains, not 
money, is made to count, In extreme 
cases, where parents are not able to 
clothe their children, the Government 
provides for them, or when the children 
are friendless waifs, 

‘The food provided is plain, but 
abundant end wholesome, and of the very 
best quality to be procured in the market, 
and is always well cooked and attractively 
served. The arrangements of the dining 
room are made as home like as possible, 
‘The children are grouped in families at 
the tables, ten to a table is the usual 
number. The tables are covered with 
clean, nicely Iaundried white table-cloths, 
and the appointments are made os at- 
tractive a8 at the majority of their homes. 
‘They are taught table manners in tho 
dining room, and learn there some of the 
courtesies that go so far towards making 
life agreeable after they leave school. 

‘There are at present more than 200 in 
attendance; of this number about forty- 
five have just entered school. Their ages 
range from seven years to about twenty- 
five, The latter are pupils who entered. 
school Jong after school age, and are 
‘compelled to begin with companions 
‘much younger than themselves. The 
average number in a class is twenty, 
altogether too large a number to receive 
the individual attention they require, 
owing to their deainess, but, not- 


withstanding this drawback, their in- 
structors manage to accomplish wonders 
with them. But, like all other people, 
their mental capabilities vary greatly, and 
‘what is play for some may be the most 
difficult work for others. 

‘The methods pursued to gain their 
ends by the instructors include every 
known device and aid. Where one thing 
ay fail to awaken the intelligence and 
arouse the interest of a child, another 
method may succeed. If a gesture will 
remove an obstacle, the gesture is used; 
if writing can accomplish it, the pencil 
flies; spelling may be an aid, then the 
fingers talk; if speech can be used, 
‘speech is there instantly, It may be an 
object or a picture or an action that will 
make the matter in hand clearer, at once 
either aid or all are brought into play. 
‘There is no binding to one method, no 
effort to squeeze, cram, pinch and force a 
child to fit the method, but everything is 
tried until something is found suitable for 
each child, and then their education goes 
on rapidly and as smoothly as any road to 
learning ever runs for mortals. That is 
the Combined Method; anything and 
everything that will assist in the 
education and add to the mentat growth 
and happiness of the children. There are 
teachers of speech to whom those 
children who are capable of receiving 
benefit from such instruction recite daily. 
‘The regular school hours are from nine 
‘o'clock until noon, then from half-past 
‘one o'clock until three excepting 
‘Tuesdays and Thursdays, when school 
continues until half-past three to allow for 
halfan-hour's instruction in drawing. 
Saturdays are half-holidays, the pupils 
have regular duties during the forenoon, 
‘but the aftemoon is their own. There is 
‘one hour of evening study every school 
day, under the supervision of the 
teachers in charge. Their studies com- 
prise, after the first two years, a regular 
‘school course. As their time at school is 
limited to a term of seven years, itis 
‘impossible to carry them higher than the 
ordinary course, although some of them 
are quite capable of an Academic Course. 
‘Four or five of the graduated have en- 
tered the Kendal School at Washington, 
D.C., and bravely worked their way up 
‘until admitted to Gallaudet College, and 
‘most of them have graduated from the 
College. One of them is now teaching in 
Oregon; the others follow various oc- 
cupations. 

Besides their regular school work, 
every child has duties assigned it. In the 
‘moming before school, they make their 
beds, sweep, dust, help scrub the dor- 
mitories, wash and wipe dishes and iron, 


‘At noon the girls wash and wipe the 
dishes, while some of the boys act es 
waiters at every meal, The boys keep the 
grounds and lawns in order. After school, 
the boys go to the various trade classes 
and the girls to theirs, where they work 
until five o'clock. The boys are taught 
farming, carpentry, barbering, 

‘The girls have instruction in domestic 
science, tailoring, dressmaking, plain 
sewing, ironing and housework, and also 
fancy work. 

‘They all have regular religious in- 
struction. Every morning before school 
‘and every aftemoon after school they 
assemble in the chapel for a few moments 
of devotional exercise, The Catholics 
receive special instruction from one of the 
teachers and attend their church every 
‘Sunday, and upon appointed holy days, 
‘weather permitting. Once a month, the 
clergy of the various denominations, in 
rotation, visit the school and give in- 
struction to the pupils of their sect, 
through en interpreter, Every Sunday 
‘morning the Primary end Intermediste 
fradles meet in the chapel for Sunday 
school exercises. At eleven o'clock, the 
higher classes meet there for instruction 
in the International Sunday School 
lessons. At half-past two the whole school 
‘assembles, for an undenominational 
lecture given by the gentleman on duty 
for the week. 

‘The pupils have many hours of 
recreation in which they engage in all 
seasonable sports, dear to the hearts of 
all children of all ages and countries. 
During the winter there is a fine skating 
rink on the grounds, in which they all 
take much pride, and where they spend 
hours gliding about on the smooth ice. 
‘When the ice on the bay is in fit can- 
dition, they are permitted to skate all 
over it, and that is a great treat indeed. 
snow three feet deep and mereury away 
down, have no terrors for Canadian 
children. 

‘Thankogiving, Christmas, and New 
Year's Days, Good Friday, and May 24th, 
are holidays, and excepting the two latter 
dates, are invariably celebrated by a 
party for all, in the evening. There are 
frequent parties given for the more 
advanced pupils, however, at which they 
are taught the refinements and 
requirements of society. 

Saturday evenings are nearly always 
devoted to some entertainment. Every 
teacher is expected to give one Saturday 
evening lecture during the session, then 
there are Magic Lantern Exhibitions, 
Literary Society meetings, and various 
other entertainments. The older boys are 


at liberty to visit the city every Saturday, 
‘afternoon. Once a month the girls are 
permitted the pleasure, and are assigned 
in groups of ten or more to lady teachers, 
‘who give the afternoon to them, and all 
have a merry time shopping and sight- 
seeing. 

‘There are no tyrannous rules to be 
enforced, but order, cleanliness, prompt 
obedience are most strictly required. The 
aim of the instructors is to give them a 
‘good education and develop in them self- 
respect and sturdy independence, with 
‘which equipment they can take their 
places in the world with a fair chance of 
holding their own. 

‘At the end of each school year, usually 
‘in May, a thorough written examination 
covering the year’s work is held by each 
teacher. Later a Government Examiner 
makes an examination. The school is now 
‘under the Educational Department of the 
Province, and is, therefore, a part of the 
educational system and is no longer to be 
considered a charitable institution, but a 
place of learning for those deprived of 
hearing, 

Excepting the holidays menitioned 
‘above, there is no break in the long. 
session from September until June, When 
‘vacation does finally come, itis hailed 
with delight by everyone connected with 
the place. 

‘The promotions each autumn are 
governed by the reports of the teachers 
‘and the class standing of the pupils; 50 it, 
depends altogether upon the pupils 
themselves whether or not they pass with 
credit, In the past thirty-five years about 
fourteen hundred children have left the 
school, and nearly everyone of them has 
been successful. Their occupations are 
many and varied and range from some of 
the professions to day labour. Many of 
them are property owners, none of them 
are inmates of prisons, for their training 
has been wholly for the best, 

For many years the school has been 
blessed with a Superintendent above the 
average of men, and by a corps of in- 
structors who have devoted their lives to 
their profession, The staff at present 
numbers sixteen teachers in the literary 
department, besides a number of minor 
officers and attendants, Most of the 
instructors reside in the town and come to 
their daily work with renewed energy and 
real. 

The place i 
everyone is busy, every room is cheerful, 
light ond airy, and among such 
surroundings and under such training, 
mich of good and lasting benefit is 
accomplished for Canada's children of 
silence, 


teeming hive of industry, 
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The Sir James Whitney School 
Belleville, Ontario 


CONSIDERING the, weather this yea, ar almost aad co claim that Spring has 
finally arrived in the Belleville area. However, all the signs indicate that Winter has 
made an exit for this year. 

In this fourth issue of The Canadian we are pleased to feature the vocational depart- 

= 3, _ ment at Sir James Whitney. One of the primary objectives of this school is to develop 
The Editor’s — tie stents the sills and attitudes that will ead to satisfaction and productivity in 
pou poe do offer a ar earety ot oohoas ‘to the: Cahners in this issue 
¢ introductory courses in “Arts, Sewing, Sewing Ci |Home Economics 
at the Grade 7 to 8 level, the vocational exploratory program at the Grade 9 level which 
Comment PhsSaiere Pert expo 
‘exposes all the students to the many course available, and to the final four years of the high 
school pmgram when the students are involved in their chosen area of specialization. Classes 
in the vocational programs range from two periods each day for students in the lower high 
school grades and students who have chosen the academic emphasized program to 4 or 6 
classes per day for students who have opted for the vocationally oriented program. In recent 
years there has been an increased focus on the necd for closer relationships between the 
‘school and the community and we feel that our vocational department has taken a leader- 
ship role in this area within the Province. Our linkage pmgrams, the on-campus and off- 
campus work experience programs which involve the students working in various businesses 
and industries one or two days a week are all important parts of our vocational program. 
‘Not only does it give the students the opportunity to learn new skills in a real work 
environment, it does allow the students to gain the experience in other equally important 
areas such as relationship with co-workers and employers, productivity, and so on. In some 
cases these work experiences have developed into full-time jobs following graduation. 

Mr. Westwell's lead article refers to other important aspects of our vocational program, 
specifically the continuous changes and adaptations in qur attempt to keep up-to-date with 
the work place and to offer our students the best possible vocational education. In recent 
‘years the introduction of Metal Inert Gas Welding, of computerized type setting equipment 
and of an electronic assembly program, and the introduction of a computer science program 
do illustrate our continual efforts to improve the program, 

‘fone measure of success of the vocational program is based on the employment figures 
for our graduates, then it has been very successful. Even in the present situation ere 
unemployment and such, most of our graduating students, with the assistance of stat 
representatives from the Canadian Hearing Society and Vocational Rehabilitation, have been. 
fortunate in gaining fulltime employment. We are proud of the students and staff in the 
vocational department and we are pleased to highlight this program in this issue. 

Tn previous Canadians we have welcomed our new students at Sir James Whitney 
and in this issue we have inchided a special article on the new teachers who are involved _ 
in the Teacher Education Centre, Specialist Teacher of the Deaf course, We hope they have; 
worth nd enjoyable year and wish them every success next eat The final artle 
‘was submitted by Billy Goodwin's parents and it does give some indication of Billy's pride 

‘on the cover: in his Cree heritage. 
Drawings by During the March Break we were all very saddened to Jeam of the sudden death of 
D, Fano Mr. Ron Cope, Director ofthe Heating impaired Unit at George Brown College. Ron received 
+his initial trai in deaf education at our school and has had a long history of close associa- 
tion with the and students here, We would like to express our sincere sympathies to 
his family and friends. In early April, the residence counselling staff held a special tea to 
‘honour three staff members—Mrs. Myma Scharf from the multihandicapped area, Mrs. Doris 
Neill from the Junior Residence and Mrs. Roberta Riegling from the Senior area—who have 
‘The Canadian Ieft the school. We do appreciate their dedicated service to the students over the years and 
wish them all the best. We also received a notice in early April from the Ministry annot 
February/March 1984 pe aes ae has Lees appointed Ae ‘of the Provincial Schools aes 
wwe look forward to his continual suppor, guidance and leadership within our Branch, 
erie ee ‘With the numerous events and activities that are ongoing within the school its very 
Mtellenille, Ontaxo difficult to mention all these within the space allotted for the editorial. We were very pleased 
KSP 182, to learn that four of our graduate students—Debbie Bertrand, Debbie Hurry, Linda Fortus. 
Sees and Chris Carleton, and two former graduates, Nancy Heinen and David Rafiler—qualified 
Second Class Mail Registration No. 1545 for admission to either the Preparation or Freshman Year at Gallaudet College based on the 
‘The Canadian is published solely in the in- _results of the Entrance Examination. Our Grade 10 students recently completed the V.LP. 
terests of The Sir James Whitney School, program thanks to the efforts of Mr. McDonald, their teacher, Const. Kuzyk from the OP. 


Belleville. and Const, Geen from the Belleville Police Force. The culmination of this program was a 
‘The mechanical work i all done by the pupil- successful graduation program held at our school with many parents and ies in 
apprentices under the direction of otrInstric- attendance. Education Week is scheduled for the week of April 30 to May 4.and once again. 
tors in Printing, ‘our school will be hosting the Hastings County Opening Education Week Breakfast on April 


30th, and on May 4 we will be sponsoring a special conference for our secondary students 
‘which will involve such topics as “Deaf in the Third World” and “Interpreting Rights for 
the Hearing Impaired’ I would like to take this opportunity to invite al parents and friends 
to attend our special Open House at Sit James Whitney and Sagonaska which will be held 
in the aftermoon of May 3. 

The next issue of The Canadian will emphasize out Resource Services at Sir James 
Whitney and we look forward to this special fearure. 


SHANG. 


The topic “Change” is a very 
timely and important one for students 
and staff involved in vocational 
education. 


Change was seen in our graduating 
class of May, 1983. This was the first 
group of graduates in many years 
(possibly the school’s history) that 
more graduates went on to further 
education than went directly to 
employment. 

Conditions are changing and 
students can no longer be assured of 
a job when they graduate. With 
almost one-and-a-half million 
Canadians out of work, competition 
for existing jobs is very keen. It is 
not unfamiliar to hear of fifty to three 
hundred applicants for a single job. 

The labour market of the 1980's is 
rapidly changing as micro electronics 
and robotic technology become more 
widespread. Many traditional jobs 
have become obsolete or upgraded to 
the technological level. Many con- 
sumer goods such as hair dryers, 
toasters etc. are cheaper to replace 
than to repair. Many appliances like 
radios and televisions have no ser- 
viceable parts. You have to replace 
complete units or modules. 

Hearing impaired students must be 
prepared, the same as their hearing 
peers, to change jobs, careers, place 
of living, ete. many times during 
their working years. The skills that 
the students Team in their shop 
programs will help them in their 
future jobs but they must remember 
that with graduation comes more 
responsibility on their part to keep up 
with change. They have to continue 
Teaming through in-plant. training, 
night school and by reading trade 
papers and journals. Vocational skills 


can be likened to riding a bicycle, 
once leamed you never forget how, 
but you must practice to retain ex- 
cellence. 

As you read through this issue you 
will see how our shop programs are 
changing to keep up with the 
demands of industry. Our autobody 
and welding shops have Metal Inert 
Gas (M.LG.) welding machines to 
weld the high strength steel found in 
modern automobiles and other 
products. Our graphic arts shop has 
phototypesetters and computers 
similar to those used in industry. 


‘The school population in our shops 
is also changing, We now have more 
girls choosing programs that were 
traditionally boys’ shops. At the 
present time we have girls in the 
woodworking, graphic arts and 
autobody programs, 


Vocational education involves 
critical thinking, problem solving, 
and inquiry. Our students are being 
taught these skills, along with how to 
work safely, how to recognize 
hazards and the proper altitude, 
motivation and responsibility needed 
by today’s employers, 

Students must eam how to cope 
with change. They must be en- 
couraged to acquire the knowledge 
necessary to make mature decisions 
regarding their future, As work 
begins to form a more important part 
of their lives they need to know more 
about the world of work and their 
role in it. 

Employers want employees who 
can work well with others, who 
respect authority, who know how to 
learn and follow directions, who have 
some job experience and have pride 
in their work. 


this article but by no means am I 
forgetting the necessity of students 
having good language, mathematics 
and science skills. These are all 
prerequisites to getting and keeping 
a job as well as to promotions. 

Tt is hoped that with all the 
changes that are going on around us 
that staif remember that vocational 
education is more than just preparing 
a student for work; it also provides 
the epportunity to open minds and 
for intellectual challenge. 

Tn our graduating class last year 
there was a group of students who 
were undecided as to what they 
wanted to do after graduation. Mrs. 
McFadden, the liaison person bet- 
ween the local _vocational 
rehabilitation services and our school, 
arranged for them to visit an elec- 
tronics assembly program, This 
program was being offered by the 
local community college as an 
outreach program in Napanee. After 
the visit eight students said they 
were very interested in the program. 

A mini electronic assembly 
program was set up in our vocational 
area to assist the eight pupils leam 
the new language and skills they 
would require to compete with 
hearing people taking the college 
program, 

In June the eight students started 
the program in Napanee and six of 
them completed all 16 weeks. Today 
five students are working in elec- 
tronic assembly plants in Brockville 
and Toronto. 

If sufficient interest is shown by 
students, the mini electronic 
programs will again be offered and 
expanded in the vocational area. 

‘This is just another way that the 
vocational programs are changing to 
meet the needs of our students in 
today's world of work. 


Vocational 
Programs 

‘The vocational program at 
this school is taken by all 
students from Grade 7 to the 
graduating 121 level. 

Students in Grades 7 and 8 
have two periods a day (80 
minutes) in a Wood, Metal, 
Home Economics or Personal 
Care program. They are in each 
program approximately 10 
weeks. 

In Grade 9 students have 
two periods a day rotating 
through the following shop 
areas: Auto Body, Basic 
‘Computer, Crafts and Sewing, 
Graphic Arts (Composition), 
Graphic Arts (Presswork), 
Home Economics, Machine 
Shop, Typing, Vocational 
Guidance, Welding and 
Woodworking. This is an 
orientation period for the 
students, who stay ap- 
proximately three weeks in each 
Ee 
At the end of Grade 9 the 
students are asked to choose 
the area they would like to 
specialize in. We try to in- 
corporate another program with 
their area of specialization. For 
example if a student chooses 
Auto Body they would also take 
Welding. This is to help the 
student develop skills in more 
than one area so the job op- 
portunities can be enhanced. 

In Grade 10 the students 
again receive two periods a day 
of shop. In Grades 11, 121 and 
121 the students can take either 
2, 4, 5, or 6 periods of shop 
daily. This depends on whether 
the student is interested in 
following an academic or 
vocational stream. 

All of the shop programs 
allow each student to attain the 
highest level of competence 
they are capable of. 

G. Westwell 


Computer Studies 


Computer Studies is about 
computers. Whereas in other subject 
areas computers and computerized 
equipment are used as tools, e.g. in 
Business Education, in Graphic Arts, 
or for computer-assisted instruction, 
here students can lea about the 
computer itself — how it works, what 
it can or cannot do, etc. The courses 
will especially benefit those students 
who expect to work with computers 
in other areas of study. 

In the Grade IX introductory course 
all students leam how to start a 
computer, how to load and run a 
program, and how to quit a program. 

The Grade X course is more 
detailed. Discussed are concepts of 
hardware and software, computer 
language, and the impact of com- 
puters on our society; students are 


D. Zweck 


required to create and input simple 
programs in BASIC and to use such 
utilities as Backup and Copy. 

Computer Studies in grades XI and 
XII are more specialized; they are 
concemed with word-processing and 
data-processing application 
programs, how to set up files and 
records, and with the movement, of 
data amongst systems. 

‘The Computer Studies program is 
currently under development. ‘The 
guideline is the Ministry document 
“Computer Studies, Intermediate and 
Senior Divisions, 1983”. 


Kevin debug 


while Danny 
inputs data 
to the data 
base he has 


1984 


Auto Body and Maintenance 
.o) 


‘Auto Body students learn to shape 
| and weld on patches, prepare and 


apply body fillers, prepare a car for 
painting, use spray painting 
equipment, and to make minor 
collision repairs. 

The students also leam names of 
the tools, equipment and materials 
and how to use them safely. 

Some of our Students take part in 
our O.J.T, program at various auto 
body and auto glass shops in the 
area. 


Marco shapes a patch to goon Mrs. McFee's old car John is smoothing wy with a sanding board 
which we are changing into a truck page| ae 


(@ 


‘David is preparing London School's 
Driver Ed car for painting 
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The Beauty Culture Program is 

mainly geared this year to the 

Intermediate Grades. It is a basic 

structured program consisting of the 

practical manual skills and theory in 

Personal Hygi ing for 

both BANG Ber Se Me Mebi a 
The course consists of: 
‘The Care of the Hair: Proper 

procedures in shampooing, rinsing cleaning methods in the care of the 

the hair, combing and brushing, use face: Facial massage — usage of 

of conditioners, and basic styling creams, oils, etc, 

techniques ‘in the usage of the blow The Care of the Teeth: The im- 

dryer and curling iron. portance of brushing the teeth; when, 
Manicuring: Proper methods and why, and how. 

reasons in caring for the hands and Good Posture: The why’s of correct 

nails, Posture when standing, walking, 
The Care of the Body: The im- sitting, etc. 

portance of bathing or showering and ‘The Care of the Clothing: 

body cleanliness. Cleanliness of the clothes, ap- 
The Care of the Skin: Proper pearance and dress, etc. ; 


ing and styling the hair — 


} 


Business Education, like so many 
other things, is a changing process. 
The development of the skill of touch 
typing is still our main objective, 
along with filing, the use of 
duplicating machines, adding and 
calculating machines, and microfilm 
equipment. However, our focus is 
moving to the use of computers in 
our daily lives and in our future 
employment. Along with achieving an 
acceptable level of skill in these 
courses, we still stress the im- 
portance of good work habits, 
responsibility, courtesy and con- 
sideration towards others, depen- 
dability, working co-operatively with 
others, accepting criticism and using 


© itto improve work. 


Each year more boys take typing to 
help them in the Graphic Arts 
program where they use magnetic 
disk terminals and computers. Also, 
the ‘TTY-telephone communication 
system has a keyboard similar to a 
typewriter, so a knowledge of touch 
typing makes its use much easier. 
‘The Grade 9 vocational orientation 
program brings both boys and girls 


Business Education 


to the typing classes for a three-week 
intensive training time. 

For students in their final year, an 
important part of our program is on- 
the-job training. Students who have 
shown that they are capable, work in 
offices in many areas of our school. 
‘They then may “graduate” to offices 
off-campus in the community. This 
on-the-job training develops  self- 
confidence as well as giving them 
experience using their skills, 

Computers and word processing 
units are important in business now. 
Our students use Apple and TRS-80 
machines and will soon be using 
ICONs. Our goal is to help our 
students fit into the modem com- 
puterized office. 


February/March 


Graphic Arts 


“he only thing constant is 
change.”” 

‘The above truism is nowhere more 
evident than in our Graphic Arts 
program. The evolution of computers 
with their microchips have greatly 
altered the skills demanded in the 
graphic arts industry, and our 
program is changing with these new 
demands. _ 

The course of study begins with a 
survey course of letterpress com- 
position, presswork and bindery 
operations. It is followed by a survey 
course of ofiset-lithography, image 
assembly, photoconversion, and 
offset presswork. From then on, in 
years 3, 4 and 5 the student may 
progressively concentrate his/her 
training in the areas of greatest 


‘The basics of letterpress printing 
build a foundation of skills and a 


D. Zweck 


vocabulary of printing terminology. 
Setting type by hand, pulling proofs, 
proofreading and making corrections 
and preparing the forme for press are 
taught in the first-year introductory 
course, 

Copy preparation introduces the 
student to ‘coldtype’, Photoset type 
and repros, Headliner and transfer 
type, border tapes and ink rules, line 
illustrations and windows for half- 
tones or pre-screened PMT positives 
are combined in a paste-up to create 
the image for the camera. Overlays 
may be used to pre-separate colours. 
Knowledge of the principles of 
design helps to make the job ap- 
pealing. 

‘Typing skills—touch typing—are 
essential before a student can 
progress to the course on automated 4 
typesetting. Modern typesetting 
equipment will build skills in these 
areas: keyboarding with its attendant 
demands upon vocabulary and 
language; file management and the — 
efficient operation of a disk terminal; 
and the typographic coding which | 
requires decisions about typefaces | 
and sizes and spacing and, for the | 
more advanced, about the placement 
of text and art and ruling upon the 
page. The communications interface 
attached to the unit allows word- 
processor output to be downloaded to 
the typesetter, thus emulating 
present-day methods of image 
generation within the graphic arts 
industry. 

The typesetting and copy 
preparation course will appeal to 
three groups of students: for Graphic 
Arts students it is part of the 
program; for Business Education 
students it offers an extension to 


college students it offers p 
both of skills of critical thinking and 
of effective presentation in a very 
concrete, graphic manner. 
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Preparation 
Our pre-press preparation methods 
have expanded over the years. 


‘Where once we “‘locked up forms” 


for the press, we now also use 
Photomechanical methods to prepare 
the image for transfer onto paper or 
other substrate. Here the camera is 
our most important tool and a variety 
of operations are done in the 
darkroom. We use a vacuum frame 
for contacting negatives and positives 
and for making plates, 

In this area a student leams to be 
accurate, whether measuring time, 
temperature or size because even the 
smallest of errors will be seen in the 
finished product. 


Image Transfer 

Under this heading we include all 
press operations, Besides letterpress 
and lithography we have facility for 
screen printing, embossing, scoring 
cutting and creasing and photo- 
copying. Our recent acquisitions 
include two A. B. Dick duplicators 
and another Multilith. This swells 
our pressroom to a total of six offset 
and two letterpress machines. 

This quantity and variety of 
presses allows the students to ex- 
perience a number of different ac- 
tivities, From small cards to 
magazines, from tickets to full-colour 
pictures the possibilities are only 
limited by our own short vision. 


Binding and Finishing 

Paper must undergo other changes 
to arrive at a finished state. When 
paper comes from the mill it must be 
stored, cut to size, aired sometimes, 
printed and then, perhaps, stitched, 
folded, round cornered, drilled, 
collated, gathered and bound. All 
these operations require that the 
paper stock be handled, and handled 
correctly. 

T see a good future in these areas 
for hard-working students who have 
the ability to organize work. 

Throughout the Graphic Arts 
curriculum there is a place for the 
student who will pay attention, 
organize his thoughts and work on a 
job until it is completed. 
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Intermediate Home Economics 


All students at this level are placed 
in a rotary programme which allows 
them approximately ten weeks in 
each of four vocational areas. 

During this period, students are 
introduced to basic nutrition through 
the use of Canada’s Food Guide. 
Several dishes from each of the 
groups (Fruit and Vegetables, Milk, 
Meat and Bread and Cereals) are 
prepared and sampled. Preparation 
involves measuring, cleanliness, 
Kitchen safety as well co-operation 
with peers. 

Table setting and acceptable 
etiquette are practiced during snack 
times (at least three times per week). 
Students have turns performing the 
duties of Host/Hostess, 
Waiter/Waitress and Cook. 

Such household tasks as cleaning 
the range and refrigerator as well as 
general tidiness are taught through 
practical experiences. 

Individual units, e.g. Cheese, Flour 
Mixtures, Milk, Eggs and Pastas are 


also taught. 
‘As in all subject areas, proper 
language and good speech are 

emphasized with all vocational | 

students. 
i 
Grade 8 students Arleigh Tamlin, Kelly Lalonde, Julie Desforges, 
Paul Cooper and Terry Hamill show their Gingerbread House | 
| 
Grade 9 girls Holly Staddon, 4 


Linda Magajna and Laura 
McAlpine made a cake for 
‘Mrs. Scharf and Mr. O'Rourke 


Holly, Laura and Linda put finishing touches on their Santa cake 
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Senior Home Economics 


\ The Home Economics courses at 
the senior level provide opportunity 
to develop creative cooking, home 
management and family living skills. 
Emphasis on good nutrition is 
stressed through study of the four 
basic food groups as a basis for menu 
planning. 

Each year a different aspect of 
food preparation is studied. Grade 
Nine begins with the importance of a 
good breakfast — both preparing and 
serving, Later, the students become 
familiar with various cuts of beef, 
pork, poultry and fish, Fruits, 
vegetables and cereals are identified 
and prepared in a variety of ways. 

Basic cake decorating principles 
begin in Grade 11. The girls practise 
on cakes for special school events. At 
a more advanced level, students get 
orders to prepare birthday, an- 
niversary, Wedding cakes and other 
special occasion cakes. 

Each graduating student is 

responsible for a major project in her 
final year. This includes menu 
planning, shopping, preparing and 
serving @ meal for a selected group. 
Senior citizens are some of our 
guests for this project. 

1211 students learn child care skills, 
For three weeks of the school year 
the Home Economics classroom 
becomes a “Play School” for pre- 
school children. ‘The students must 
plan programs, activities, snacks and 
lunches for the children. The Omni 
Nursery School on our campus also 
provides excellent opportunities for 
work experience in this area. 
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Industrial Arts 


‘The Industrial Arts program has 
been viewed historically in one of two 
ways. Some view the course strictly 
5 pre-vocational training where the 
students will leam some of the hand 
skills that are a prerequisite to en- 
tering the senior vocational program. 
Others view Industrial Arts as a 
integral part of the academic 


program where the child has a 
chance to express creativity and 


continues to lear Mathematics, 
Science, Language, Geography, 
Composition, Art, Living Skills, etc. 
but perhaps in a more highly 
motivated and concrete environment. 
The manual skills and co-ordinstion 
acquired are incidental to the 
program. 

Since we feel that the entire school 
program at Sir James Whitney is for 
the purpose of enabling our students 
to find a comfortable niche in a 
hearing, work-oriented society, our 
Industrial Arts program tends to try 
to incorporate all of, or at least the 
best of, both of the above points of 
view. 

Realistically, the choice of ap- 
proach depends almost completely on 
the ability, and perhaps the interests, 
of the student, Energetic and capable 
students with good longuage ability 
will benefit from an expanding 
theoretical part of the course. They 
will learn more completely “why” 
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certain methods are used, not just 
“how”. They will begin to leam why 
a certain kind of wood or metal is 
best for the job at hand and, later, be 
able to make this decision on their 
own. Thus, we are developing a 
pupil's ability to make independent 
judgments. 

Another boy or girl who is pethaps 
just as energetic and willing to leam 
but who ‘has, say, less ability in 
language or mathematics will benefit 
most from a slightly different ap- 
proach. His or her self-satisfaction 
and inner pride, so important to all of 
us, will develop most from using the 
time to improve manual skills, These 
students will get much help in 


learning to think and plan sequen- 
tially so that when a job is finished, 
the student can think, “That solder 
joint is perfect and I know it won't 
leak!” or “I did a good job!” They 
don't really need to know how solder 
is made or at what temperature it 
melts. 

We feel that by using a sequential, 
roject-oriented course with the 
emphasis suited to the student we 
are able to help them develop their 
talents and interests. At the end of 
the Industrial Arts program they will 
be able to, with more confidence, 
select the senior vocational shop area 
in which they will be most successful 
and happy. 
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Senior Sewing and Crafts 


The Grade 9 boys and girls come 
for a very short three-week course in 
sewing. They work on a patchwork 
project which gives them a lot of 
practice with basic sewing skills. 

In the Senior Sewing classes 
(grades 10 to 12) the students learn 
to take measurements of themselves, 
calculate cloth yardage, and select 
materials suitable to the pattern they 
are using. Using the direction sheet 
they learn how to layout and to 
construct the garment. In this course 


A student working on her 
‘own graduation gown 


= - 
Modem quilting is mostly done by machine 


there is a strong emphasis in reading 
and comprehending direction sheets. 

The students also participate in 
sewing the many little mending jobs 
that come our way, preparing cos- 
tumes for the annual Christmas 
Pageant, and they model their 


clothes in the Open House Fashion 
Show. 

The Grade 10 to 12 students may 
choose to take a senior sewing course 
as a supplement to the clothing 
construction course. They may choose 


aes 
>. = 
Wendy Ifill is separating 

the pattem pieces 


to concentrate in any area in crafts 
be it crocheting, Imitting, stitchery, 
weaving, smocking or quilting. The 
Grade 12 students usually sew a quilt 
for themselves to use after 
graduation, 


|! 


Pressing a garment is as 
important as a good seam 


Quilting by hand takes practice and patience 


l' 
IK 
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General Shop 


The General Shop program is 
directed toward those students who 
have not selected a specific shop 
course or those who find the 
customary shop program wo 
structured and complicated to suit 
the student's ability. 

During the student's _ practic 
training he is instructed in the un- 
derstandable and related theory part 
of his training. Together with the 
theoretical and practical approach we 
must encourage the development of 
the student's social skills which may 
he as necessary for some to learn as 
practical or theoretical skills, 

All General Shop students receive 
training in the basic skill 
requirements of wood and metal work 
with horticulture and general 
mechanical repair operation. 

‘To accomplish our objectives we 
construct individual or group 
projects. The redesigning and 
repairing of school playground 
equipment and the fall, winter, 
spring requirements of our 
greenhouse, together with regular 
maintenance repair projects collected 
from home, residences or classrooms. 

This variety of presentable work 
problems present to the student a 
hmad area of basic work experience. 
We anticipate an increase in the 
amount of group work projects where 
wach student contributes some of his 
skills to complete a group. project, 
stich as much of the greenhouse work 


M. Mayo 
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Machine Shop 


Machine Shop work seems to be 
one of the most demanding technical 
programs taken by high school 
students, 

Most. of our leaming is done 
through the  course-centred projects 
with Some school maintenance jobs 
dispersed through the course to add 


interest and esperionce if they are 
compatible with our course. The 
project has three distinet purposes: it 
presents the opportunity to review 
formerly learned skills, to introduce 
and learn new skills, and to introduce 
and team new and more advanced 


tuchnical theory and language skills, 
since new procedures and terms are 
‘coming into use every year. 

We have a well-equipped shop 
with an inventory of 5 lathes, a 
usiversal milling machine, a vertical 
milling machine, small shaper, metal 
cutting band saw, a surface grinder, 
2 small drilipresses and a good 
assortment of measuring and hand 
ols, Both metric and Imperial (inch) 
sustems of measuring are taught. 

Although traditionally machine 
shop has been a boys" shop it is open 
wo girls, since there are machine shop 
jobs available for girls. Many of the 
sails in the exploratory Level 9 
classes have demonstrated that they 
are as capable in machine shop work 
as boys. 


After graduation from our course a 
student may start working as an 
apprentice in a machine shop or 
continue his education in a Com- 
munity College specializing in 
machine or related shop. 

We have included with our 
machine shop course a course of 
basic drafting and blueprint reading, 
which gives the student greater skill 
in measuring, visualizing the shapes 
of objects from or on a drawing, and 
numerous related terminologies. We 
have also been able to have our 
students work one day a week in a 
local machine shop in an On-The-Job 
Training program, which gives the 
student first-hand knowledge of what 
really happens in a machine shop. 
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Welding 


Welding is taught in two pans. 
The first deals with oxy-acetylene 
welding and cutting. ‘The second part 
is electric are manual welding, gas 
metal are welding, and gas tungsten 
are welding. 

The oxy-acetylene process is 
Usually taught first, Thus the student, 
acquires a better understanding of 
how metal melts, what it looks like 
while molten, and how it may behave 
iy that condition. Afr a time the 
welding student changes over to arc 
welding. and the two processes are 
studied more or less: simultaneously 
from then on. 

A diligent student who applies 
himself / herself will have little 
difficulty in completing both parts of 
the course. IL is assumed, of course, 
What the student has aptitude and 
motor or muscular control. Because 
Auto Body students may not have 
lime t participate in a complete 
welding program as well as their own 

© studies. they receive emphasis on 
those processes and Lechniques which 
seem relevant and valuable to their 
particular trade, 

Upon completing the welding 
course at SulW., the graduating 
student should be ready: to accept 


xv 


There, the student may go on to 
playment as a responsible and study and practice more advanced 
capable employes. A second option — welding operations, and _ perhaps 
open te the yraduate is further study: ‘specialize in a certain aspect of the 
Hee in Torono, trade. 


A) Ciurige Brow Ce 
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Woodworking 


‘The Woodworking course is designed to teach students how to use hand 
tools and operate machine tools with accuracy and safety. The student will 
learn to enjoy and appreciate the fine qualities of wood and wood products. 

He or she will lear how to read a plan or blue print, 

Layout the work with accurate measurements, 

Machine the wood to desired shape. 

Design and layout suitable wood joints and cut them to fit. 

Assemble the project with suitable fastenings, clamp and glue, wood screw 
or nail. 

Sand, stain and finish, 

With these skills the student should be prepared to enter the Woodworking 
Industry. 
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Getting a Headstart On-the-Job Training 


At this time of year a new group of 
graduates is faced with some very 
important and difficult decisions, For 
some their academic years are over 
and it is time to enter the working 
force. Others will continue their 
education in the post secondary 
school system. 

Getting back to that first group 
who are going to enter that fast and 
sometimes cruel work world, Are 
they prepared? The answer to that 
question unfortunately for many is 
no. To deal with this problem Sir 
James Whitney School is establishing 
a formal guidance program and 
department as well as expanding the 
On-the-Job Training program (OJ). 

‘The objective of the OJT program 
is three-fold. First, it is to give the 
students with a chosen field (i.e. auto 
body, printing, etc.) an opportunity 
to train in industry before they 
graduate. Secondly, to enable others 
not yet decided in their future plans 


@ chance to experience perhaps a 
couple of work situations, to better 
equip them in deciding a direction for 
their future. Finally, to give our 
students the opportunity to interact 
with the hearing work world. 

It is hoped that the students will 
nof only learn the particular job skills 
necessary, but also leam and in- 
corporate good work habits and the 
knowledge to obtain and secure a job 
in the future. 

At this particular time the OJT 
program is available to the students 
in their final two years at SJW. 
There is a natural progression that is 
followed with students entering the 
program. First, the student must be 
recommended and assessed to see 
how best the program could benefit 
them. After the assessment an on- 
campus placement is started so the 
student can be closely supervised and 
exposed to the many demands of a 
job. When it is felt that the student 


is ready to enter the community 
placement is set up in a specially 
chosen area for that individual, 

Besides the many demands of 
leaming how to cope in the work 
place, the students are expected to 
maintain the subjects that are missed 
while they are involved in the 
program. ‘This demands a lot of 
discipline on the student's part but is 
seen as a help in the growth and 
maturation process of the individual. 

With regular visits and follow-ups 
with the placement employer, we are 
able to help the students deal and 
cope with problems that might occur 
in the work place before they 
graduate, 

It is hoped that the OJT program 
will better prepare our graduates by 
exposing them (many for the first 
time) to the working world. 

John O'Rourke, 
Placement Liaison Counsellor 


Where’s Your Homework? 


Jamie, Where's your Homework? 
You won't believe this. My friend 
asked me if he could borrow my 
book. So I said yes and told him to 
bring them back. He took it and went 
‘on the snowmobile on the lake while 
I went into the house at 1:30 for a 
little while and waited for my 
homework to come back. At 4:30 I 
phoned up my friend and asked him 
where my homework was. His mother 
talked to me. She said I would never 
see my homework again I asked her 
why not and she told me that my 
friend drowned in the lake with my 
homework. 
By Jamie Berridge, 1142 


Jane, Where's your Homework? 

I lost my homework and I was 
nervous because maybe the teacher 
would be cross with me about it, I 
went to school, The teacher asked 


me, ‘Where is your homework?" I 
told her, “I lost it.” 


She told me to go back home. I 
‘must find my homework then T could 
go back to the school. I walked 
Outside to look around. I talked to 
myself about me knowing where my 
homework was, I remembered that I 
put it on my desk near the window, 


‘The window was open. I was 
sitting on the stairs and thinking and 
dreaming about it. The wind started 
blowing. ‘The book moved through 
the window. The book flew around up 
in the sky. I stood up to look at the 
sky. My friends came by, They saw 
the book on the cloud. 

I talked to my friends about my 
homework. I told my friends that T 
could not get my book on the cloud. I 
did not now why my book was lost. 
My friends helped me. They ran to 
the school to get the teacher. They 
told her to come here, 


‘One Monday morning Mrs. Goatbe 
asked I1A2 where their homework was, 
These are the excuses they gave 


We ran and hurried up. I told her 
to look up at the cloud. She saw it. I 
think the wind did it, The wind is 
magic. I told the teacher that I put 
my book on the desk in the bedroom, 
The teacher told me to do my 
homework again. She understood 
about it. The book is on the cloud 
sooaver By Jane West 


Bijaya, where’s your Homework? 

On Sunday morning I went for a 
walk near the ocean, I had my 
homework with me. A beautiful, 
strong mermaid appeared to me, She 
fought with me and pulled me into 
the water, 

She took me into her big home in 
the water. She wanted my homework 
so I had to give it to her. When I 
went back to school on Monday 
moming I told my teacher this story 
but she didn’t believe me. 

By Bijaya Shrestha 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Services 


Dear Parents and Students 

Thwould like to take this opportunity 
to introduce myself and to explain to 
you my role at The Sir James 
Whitney School. In January 1983 I 
was loaned out by the school to work 
as a liaison between the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Branch and 
The Sir James Whitney School. My 
present responsibilities consist of 
providing students with information 
re. opportunities that exist for them 
after graduating and to make them 
aware of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services (VRS). 

‘Throughout this past school year I 
have been meeting with the graduate 
students individually and as a group 
to discuss with them what their 
vocational goals are; if these goals 
are feasible and how they can best be 
attained. I have also tried to maintain 
contact, when necessary, with 
parents, to discuss what alternatives 
are available to the graduates. 
Contact has also been made with the 
CHS and VRS offices in their home 
areas in hopes that this com- 
munication will facilitate the 
students’ entry into the work world 
or other programs. 

All of the graduates have now had 
their application for VRS taken. If the 
graduates return to their home area 
their file will be transferred to their 
local VRS office and a counsellor will 
be in touch with them. If the student 
lives in the Belleville area or is at- 
tending Gallaudet College I will 
remain their counsellor. 

1 feel it would be beneficial to all 
parents to be aware of Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services. The following 
is a brief description of these ser- 
vices. If you have any questions or 
concems please feel free to. contact 
me at The Sir James Whitney School, 
613-962-5361, Ext. 219, If I am not 
available please leave your name and 
your telephone number and I will 
contact you, 

VRS is a program that assists 
individuals who have a disability 
which makes it difficult for them to 


find or maintain employment. The 
goal of this program is to help those 
individuals to become employable 
and when feasible, self-supporting. 
This service is free and there are 
numerous branch offices throughout 
Ontario. 

To assist the individuals in 
acquiring the necessary skills to be 
employable the VR program offers 
the following services: 


1, Counselling — Through 
counselling a vocational rehabilitation 
counsellor can assist the client in 
determining an appropriate 
vocational goal based on their ap- 
titude, interests and needs. 


2, Assessments — There are three 


+ types of assessments that are 


generally used. The first is a medical 
assessment which assists the 
counsellor and client in determining 
the extent of the disability and the 
ways in which it will affect an in- 
dividual’s ability to work, 

‘A social assessment examines the 
support systems an individual has 
available from their family and 
community. It evaluates an in- 
dividual’s social and independent 
living skills and tries to determine 
how these skills can be used or how 
they can be further developed in the 
rehabilitation process. 

A vocational assessment con- 
centrates on an individual's potential 
in specific areas to assist that person 
in choosing an appropriate vocation. 
Occasionally a psychological 
assessment may be used to assist a 
counsellor and client in learning more 
about their abilities and interests in 
coping with certain types of work or 
if further education is appropriate. 


3. Training — If during the 
assessment stage there is an in- 
dication that further vocational 
training is necessary and appropriate, 
there are various ways by which 
these skills can be obtained. 
Education or training may be 
provided at a community college, 
business or trade school or university 


‘with tuition fees and books paid for 
by the Ministry. This may also in- 
clude payment for interpreting 
services, In some cases a training on- 
thejob can be arranged in which the 
Ministry shares the cost of wages 
with the employer for an agreed-upon 
length of time. If during the 
assessment stages the need for 
developing good overall work skills 
‘and habits is indicated, then referrals 
can be made to the appropriate 
‘community agencies which offer 
these services. This may also include 
sheltered workshops. 


4. Restorative Devices — 
Restorative devices such as hearing 
aids, TTY’s, tri-flashes (this enables 
a hearing impaired individual to 
know that a telephone is ringing or 
that someone is at the door) can be 
provided if these devices are required 
for that person to be employable. 


5, Living Expenses — While an 
individual is involved in a training 
assessment program they may be 
cligible for a training allowance to 
help them meet daily living expenses 
such as food, accommodation and 
clothing. Eligibility for this allowance 
depends on the individual's assets 
‘and income. A referral is made to 
Family Benefits for that individual to 
receive a training allowance. 


6. Job Placement Vocational 
Rehabilitation counsellors maintain 
close contact with community 
agencies such as the Canadian 
Hearing Society, Canada Manpower 
and personal offices to assist an 
individual in obtaining suitable 
employment. If basic tools or 
equipment are needed before a client 
can start work these can, in some 
cases, be provided by the Ministry. 

Since your son/daughter is still in 
the secondary system they are not 
eligible for any services which 
require payment on behalf of the 
Ministry such as hearing aids, TTY 
or tuition fees; after graduation they 
will be eligible. 


‘Rasa McFadden 
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Canadian Hearing Society, Belleville 

‘The Belleville office of CHS is 
involved with providing general social 
services such as restoration, in- 
formation services, counselling and 
community development, etc. to the 
hearing-impaired population. ‘The 
service catchment area covers 
Hastings, Prince Edward and Lennox 
and Addington Counties. 

Our main focus, at this time, will 
be to provide vocational rehabilitation 
and job placement services to the 
hearing-impaired population, ‘The 
rehabilitation process involves four 
major steps for the hearing-impaired 
client: assessment, goal setting, 
service delivery, and job placement, 

Assessment: Medical / Social / 
Vocational / Psychological / 
Audiological — The result of the 
assessmnents helps you and the 
counsellor to understand your 
strengths and weaknesses; your 
aptitude and interests in order to 
determine your vocational goal and 
plan. 

Goal Setting: Goal setting takes 
into account the client's assessed 
strengths as well as his/her level of 
self awareness and knowledge of 
career options, A skilled counsellor is 
required to utilize the appropriate 
assessment information when 
communicating with the client. 
Unfortunately, many hard of hearing 
clients have limited understanding of 
work requirements and choose 
unrealistic or stereotyped goals, A 
cognitive behavioral approach works 
best with those clients who need 
exposure to reality and consequences 
of their choices, 

Service Delivery: Once the 
assessments conclude that vocational 
training is required, a program plan 
can be set up to help you work 
towards your vocational goal. By 
utilizing one or more components of 
support services available, i.e., in- 
terpreters, note takers, physical 
restoration (F.M. systems, hearing 
aids), placement stabilizers, ete., a 
client may receive training in the 
following areas: 


1, Education or training may be 
provided at a community college, 
business, trade school or university 
with fees and books paid for by 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
(Vv. 
2. Training on the Job may be 
arranged. This provides for V.R.S. to 
share in the cost of wages with the 
‘employer during the training period. 

3. Work adjustment training to 
develop good work skills and habits 
as a step towards job placement. 

Job Placement; Once the program 
plan, such as training and/or 
restoration has been completed, job 
placement becomes the eventual 
goal. Placement considerations for 
the client take into account the use of 
counsellor intervention only when 
necessary. Counsellor assistance may 
include all of the following or be 
limited to some of these strategies; 
contacting the employer, filling out 
application forms, providing in- 
terpreters at job interviews and for 
job orientation after employment, 
informing employers of the training 
and communication needs of the hard 
of hearing client, ete. The Canadian 
Hearing Society maintains close 
contact with other social agencies, 
employers and Canada Manpower 
centres in order to help the client 
find suitable employment. 

For more inform: yn about 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
contact. Robert Riegling, V.R. 
Counsellor, The Canadian Hearing 
Society, telephone Voice: 966-8995 or 
‘TDD: 966-8594. 


Canadian Hearing Society, Ottawa 

The Ottawa Canadian Hearing 
Society offers a wide range of ser- 
vices. The Hearing Aid Program is 
always busy. Mini Garrah is well 
known and always friendly. She is 
assisted by Linda Delaney. A new 
technician is expected to join us in 
April. 

‘The Interpreters Program is co- 
ordinated by Adele Jacobson who can 
assist you or arrange for a freelance 
interpreter to assist you with in- 


Betty Dion, Regional Director 


oe 


Mimi Garrah and Linda Delaney 


Marlene Taylor and 
Kathy Hum-Antonopoulos 


Betts Lalonde and Dale Thompson 
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February March 


terpretation services. in Ottawa- 
Carleton, 

George Gregory works part-time to 
provide information on technical 
devices. 

The Social Work Staff consists of 
Marlene Taylor - counsellor; Kathy 
Hum-Antonopoulos - Vocational 
Rehabilitation Counsellor; Brian 
Porter - Job Placement Officer and 
Ginette Poirier who is our fran- 
cophone social worker. 

All of these staff are supported by 
our secretarial staff - Betis Lalonde 
and Dale Thompson. 

The Regional Director is Betty 
Dion, who, with the Board of 
Directors oversees all the programs. 


Canadian Hearing Society, 
Peterborough 

Office Hours: Tuesday Wednesday, 
Thursday 9:00 - 4:00 (This will 
possibly be changed to full time if 
funding is approved). 

Location: 1022 High Street, 
Peterborough Ontario, Mailing 
Address: c/o St. Joseph's Hospital 
384 Rogers Street, Peterborough 
K9H 7B6. Phone: 743-1573 TTY: 743- 
1621 

Facilities: We have a building with 
three offices, a Board Room, ac- 
tivities room, kitchen and two 
bathrooms, 

Staff: Regional Director - Jan 
Forsythe. It is Jan's responsibility to 
supervise all programs. She provides 
direct service in the area of General 
Social Services. Jan uses A.S.L. Sign 
Language. 

Secretary: Laurie Posthumus. 
Laurie keeps the office running 
smoothly, takes most of the 
TTY/TDD relay messages, Makes 
appointments, orders devices, gives 
out information, organizes Sign 
Language and Lipreading classes and 
is really a “Girl Friday”, so does 
almost anything, 

Hearing Aid Technician: Jenny 
‘McKelvie. Jenny fits and dispenses 
aids, arranges loaners and repairs 
and counsels on the use of hearing 
aids, 

Sign Language Teacher: Marion 
Stewart and Frank Meyette (Deaf). 

Lip Reading: Janet Shaw. 


Interpreter: Staff (presently open) 
Freelance - Marion Stewart. 

Emergency TTY/TDD Service: If 
you need the fire department, am- 
bulance or Police you call 745-8880, It 
is important that you register at 
C.HS. office to tell us you have a 
TTY/TDD so we can put your name 
and number on a computer card at 
the firehall for fast information when 
‘you have an emergency. 

Devices: If you need: 1) TTY/TDD; 
2)flashing alarm, flashing door bell 
(Optic Ear); 3) 'T.V. decoder; 4) 
Devices to help you hear TV better. 
We can help you get information, 
purchase or help find funding to get 
these devices, 

Loan a Device: For meetings, 
Church services or theatre, we have 
an F.M, system or infra red system 
that can be loaned. We have a Visual 
Ear that can be loaned while in 
hospital. 

GENERAL SOCIAL SERVICES 

Counselling (personal and family): 
C.H.S, counselling services if you 
are having personal or family 
problems; you can come to talk to the 
counsellor 

Vacation and Job Placement: If you 
need help in getting a job or deciding 
what kind of work you want to do, or 
maybe you want to know about 
manpower, pre-vocational programs, 
training on the job, the counsellor 
can help you with all these things. 

Special Assistance: Special 
assistance can help you fill out 
papers you do not understand, maybe 
your U.L.C. papers, application forms 
or income tax forms. Maybe you 
have a letter from your work you do 
not understand, or help to budget 
your money, or help to understand 
your apartment lease, These are 
some of the things you can get help 
with through special assistance. 

Hearing Aid Program: Referral 
services to Doctors and Audiologist to 
check your hearing and find out what 
kind of hearing aid to get. Starting 
the middle of March we will be 
dispensing hearing aids at cost plus a 
small mark up. You will be able to 

i , loaner aids and 


you cannot afford to buy the hearing 
aid we can help you get money. 

Information Services: We have 
pamphlets and books about deafness, 
we have information about schools 
and colleges, we can tell you who to 
go to see about V.R. services, 
Welfare and many different things 
aes need to know. 

Sign Language Classes: We have 
A\S.L. classes on a regular basis, We 
usually have a beginners and ad- 
vanced class. 

Programs: Young Peoples Hard of 
Hearing Group... This is a self help 
group who meet twice a month and 
share concerns and good times. 

Social Activities: Every Wednesday 
Afternoon we have a ‘drop in” for 
deaf and hard of hearing. They play 
cards, checkers, talk and watch TV. 

Recreational Programs: Most of the 
recreational programs are supervised 
by the Kawartha Deaf Club. These 
are regular evening card games, 
weekly bowling, special events eg: 
dances, skating parties, captioned 
movies, etc. These are generally co- 
ordinated with C.H.S. and using 
CHS. facilities. 

Interpreting Services: We will 
arrange for an interpreter for such 
things as a doctor, lawyer, interviews 
with V.R. It is best if you can tell us 
you need an interpreter a few days 
before your appointment so we will 
have time to plan for the interpreter. 

Lip Reading: 10-week evening 
course for lip reading. 


Generic Services used by C.H.S. 

‘These are the agencies and ser- 
vices working closely with C.H.S.: 

Civitan House — Group Home for 
low functioning deaf adults. 

Fleming Place — Supervised 
apartment living for low functioning 
deaf adults. 

St. Joseph's _Pre-vocational 
Program — Program to prepare 
handicapped people for work, job 
experience training and finally job 
placement. 

Woodland Residence — Residence 
for girls. Six girls live in the 
residence with two support staff (who 
can use sign language). This can be 
an excellent place for a young person 
to stay until they are ready to move 
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into their own apartment. 
Manpower — The Special Needs 
( Connsellor at Manpower works very 
closely with C.H.S. to do job 
placement for hearing impaired 


| 


clients. 
Youth Manpower — C.H.S. has 
1 developed a good working 


relationship with a designated 
counsellor who works very hard to 
help students find summer em- 
ployment, 

City of Peterborough Recreation 
Department — CHS, sits on the 
advisory board for an integrated 
children's summer program, We do a 
two-week training of staff hired to 
work with deaf children, act as 
consultants and evaluate programs, 


Canadian Hearing Society, 
‘Thunder Bay 


The Canadian Hearing Society in 
‘Thunder Bay provides service to the 
hearing impaired people who live in 
Northwestern Ontario, 

We offer a wide range of services 

‘Lt the hearing impaired community 
and have expanded our role in 
educating the general public. 

Communication is the greatest 
problem of hearing impaired people; 
we seek to provide them with better 
channels of communication with the 
community. 

‘The Canadian Hearing Society in 
Thunder Bay covers a large part of 
Northwestern Ontario from White 
River to the Manitoba Border. ‘This 
area includes communities such as 
‘Marathon, Manitouwadge, Nipigon, 
Long Lac, Geraldton, Red Rock, 
Terrace Bay, Thunder Bay, Atikokan, 
Fort Frances, Dryden, Kenora, Red 
Lake and all points in between. 

The staff of the Canadian Hearing 
Society Thunder Bay consists of a 
Regional Director, Regional 
Secretary, part time General Social 
Service Counsellor, full time Inter- 

| preter, full time Hearing Aid 

Technician, and a full time Secretary 
« to the Hearing Aid Program. There is 
Walso a Hearing Aid ‘Technician that 

works Monday and Thursday in an 

office in Kenora, The Kenora 

telephone number is (807) 468-8445, 


We have information on technical 
devices that will enhance the life of a 
deaf person and their families and we 
are more than willing to send this to 
anyone at anytime. 

We provide individual and family 
counselling for hearing impaired 
clients and their families in financial, 
personal and vocational issues. 

Should you wish any information 
please contact the Canadian Hearing 
Society office in Thunder Bay at (807) 
623-1646 — Monday to Friday from 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Canadian Hearing Society, Kingston 

The Kingston Regional Office of 
the Canadian Hearing Soriety is 
located in the Kingston Shopping 
Centre, Suite 207A. ‘The counsellor is 
Melodie Aubrey, and she works 
‘Tuesday to Thursday. Jan Miller is 
the Interpreter and is in the Kingston 
Office on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 

What do the Canadian Hearing 
Society Staff do? 

(1) Job Placement — If you have 
good work skills, the counsellor will 
help you to find a job. 

(2) Counselling — The Counsellor 
can help you with personal and 
family problems, Sometimes the 


counsellor may also use other 
agencies to help (e.g. Children’s Aid 
Society, Family Counselling Service), 

(8) Special Assistance — The 
counsellor helps with special 
problems (e.g. if you don’t un- 
derstand your income tax return). 

(4) Restoration — If you need a 
special device like a TTY, or a 
hearing aid, but you cannot afford to 
buy it, the counsellor tries to find 
financial assistance to help you. 

(5) TTY Message Relay — The 
Kingston TTY message relay 
operates Monday to Friday (8:30 a.m, 
to 5 p.m) at the Canadian Hearing 
Society office (544-2765) and Monday 
to Sunday, (7.p.m. to 7.a.m,) at the 
Telephone Aid Kingston office (544- 
1771). 

(6) Interpreting — You can use an 
interpreter for doctor appointments, 
job interviews, court, and in other 
situations. When you need to 
communicate with a hearing person, 

If you want to see a counsellor or 
need an interpreter, you can call 544- 
1927 (voice) or 544-2765 (TTY) or 
write to the Canadian Hearing 
Society, Suite 207A, The Kingston 
Centre, Kingston, Ontario, K7L 1H2 
for an appointment. 


Ron Cope 


Friends and acquaintances in the 
deaf community were saddened to 
Tearn of the sudden passing of Ron 
Cope, Director of the Support Ser- 
vices for the Hearing-Impaired at 
George Brown College (formerly the 
Provincial Trades Institute), 

Mr. Cope began teaching in the 
public school system as an 
elementary grades teacher in 
nineteen fifty-one. After seven years 
as a teacher, he was made a vice- 
principal and also studied from 
nineteen fifty-eight to nineteen sixty 
at the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Belleville. The next ten years he 
taught at Northern Secondary School. 
He had degrees in Special Education 
from York University and the 
University of Toronto, 

In nineteen seventy-two the Board 


of Governors of the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities appointed 
him to direct the Hearing-Impaired 
services at George Brown College. 
Before the appointment, he had been 
a member of the Ad Hoc Committee 
to study the needs of the Hearing- 
Impaired at the community college 
level. 

George Brown College was chosen 
for the Hearing-Impaired program 
because it had been host to the pilot 
project. The college was asked to 
assume responsibility for the hearing- 
impaired program as a separate 
department providing educational 
support services (tutoring and in- 
terpreters). ‘The department under 
Mr. Cope began with a staff of three 
and now has twenty-seven, com- 
prised of teacher/tutors, interpreters 
and one counsellor, Mr. Cope was 
chairman of the department. 
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Education 
Centre 


SANDRA PERRO 

Sandra Perro, from Ottawa, is 
graduate of Nova Scotia Teachers 
College, Truro, the University of 
‘Manitoba, Winnipeg, and has taken 
‘courses at Clarke School for the Deaf. 
She has worked with the hearing im- 
paired for a number of years at Atlantic 
Provinces Resource Centre for the 
Hearing Handicapped (A.P.R.C.H.H,), 
Nova Scotia. 


ROD HOLLOWAY 
Rod Holloway lives in Picton . He is 
married and has a daughter named Jade. 

Rod is a graduate of the University of 
‘Toronto and Queen's University, 
Kingston, Rod is a Special Education 
‘Specialist, Rod enjoys swimming, 
playing guitar and cross-country skiing, 
when he is not busy at the Teacher 
‘Training Centre. 


VIVIAN 

Vivian Gies is from Toronto, Ontario. 
She received her degree in Psychology 
from the University of Guelph and at- 
tended teachers college at the University 
‘of Toronto, She loves to run and to laugh. 
Following her year in Belleville she hopes 
to teach young children in Ontario. 


ANNE BROADHEAD, 
‘Anne Broadhead, a graduate of the 
University of Toronto, has taught French 
Vancouver for the past nine years. She 
is presently enjoying her change of 


LAUREL CRUISE-ALKENBRACK, 

Laurel Cruise-Alkenbrack lives in 
Napanee. She is a graduate of Queen's 
University who loves teaching. She has 
‘been a music teacher, a special education 
teacher and is looking forward to a career 
in deaf education, 


Class of 
1984 


LOLA WRIGHT 

TLola Wright came to Sir Jame! 
‘Whitney from the Caribbean Christian 
Centre for the Deaf in Jamaica, where 
she taught for several years. The op- 
portunity to pursue this course of training, 
‘and retum to impart her knowledge is 
‘one which Lola greatly values. She is 
finding the course very stimulating and 
relevant, Lola is grateful to the Rotary 
Clubs of her home town and Belleville 
and the Sir James Whitney School for 
their contributions to her stay in Canada. 


BETH MITCHELL 

Beth Mitchell comes from Oakville. She 
graduated from the University of Toronto 
(Erindale College) in 1982 with a B.A. in 
English and received her Bachelor of 
Education from Brock University in 1989. 
She is extremely happy to have had an 
opportunity to practise her new skills with 
her hearing-impaired tutorial student this 
year at S.J.W. 
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BRUCE CLARK 

Bruce Clark is a high school teacher 
from Windsor, Ontario, He is the father 
of three children. He worked as a 
joumeyman electrician for the Ford Motor 
Company before he began teaching in 
1967. Bruce is a graduate of the 
University of Windsor and Althouse 
College of Education in London. He is 
expecting to teach high-school-age deaf 
students in Windsor, 


HUGUETTE GATIEN 

‘Huguette Gatien is from the capital 
region. She is here currently on a sab- 
batical leave to further her training in 
teaching the hearing impaired. In Sep- 
tember, she will return to Ottawa 
Separate School Board to resume her 
vot with French hearing-impaired 


\ 


CAROLE FITTON 
Carol Fitton from the Metro Separate 


School Board has taught primary school * 


for eleven years. She is eager to get back 
to the classroom. 


Fe 


SUSAN SNELLING 

Susan Snelling is from Welland. She 
graduated from the University of Western 
Ontario in London in 1980. She supply 
taught after graduating and later moved 
to Toronto, One of her favourite activities 
is aerobic dance. She is looking forward 
to teaching hearing impaired adolescents 
next year. 


JACQUIB TYRREL 
‘Jacquie hails from the fine city of 
Ottawa. She graduated from Queen's 


University in the spring of 1983. Jacquie 
is looking forward to working with her 
‘own class of young hearing-impaired 
students next year. 


Class of 
1984 


Sr. BIBIANE BLANCHARD 

Sr. Bibiane Blanchard was sent to this 
‘Training Centre by the Sudbury Se 
‘School Board to be qualified to teach hard 
of hearing pupils in St, Louis de Gon- 
zague Primary School, Sister has several 
years of experience with hearing 
students, This has been a year of in- 
valuable training which will prepare her 
to meet the needs of the children she will 
teach. 


a7 


DIANE CONNELLY 

Diane Connelly comes from Bramalea. 
‘She graduated from the University of 
Western Ontario in 1962 with a B.A. 
dogree in English. She was awarded a 
Bachelor of Education from Brock 
University in 1983, She looks forward to 
using her newly acquired skills with 
young hearing impaired children. 
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SUSAN SZCZECHURA 

Susan is a graduate of the University of 
New Brunswick who came to Belleville in 
1978, Since that time, she has worked st 
Sir James Whitney School as a residence 
counsellor and as a teacher. Last year she 
taught et Sagonaska School, 


oA 7 ‘Torresin is graduate of 
forresin is a recent graduste 
GAYLE FRANK 2 
Gayle Frank is from Kitchener. She has Qucen's Unverty Sanden neoee 
een teaching native children in north- graduate from McMaster University 
western Ontario for three years. Gayle enjoys participating in all sports. 
feels that this year is Following her specialized training she 
beneficial for her because the new skills hopes to teach hearing-impaired students 
‘she has learned can be applied to these in southern Ontario, 
children as well. a & 


ANDREA MORRISON 
‘Andrea Morrison is from London, 
Ontario, She has taught in Manitoba and 
in Northern Ontario. She is enjoying this 
‘year at Sir James Whitney and finds the 


students very friendly and outgoing, 


SHEILA MacMILLAN 
Sheila MacMillan received a Bachelor 


‘of Education from Queen's University and 
‘a Bachelor of Applied Science from the 
University of Guelph, ho worked fr 
received her teacher training at the three years as a Home Visitor in a Family 
Notre-Dame Teachers’ College in Day Care agency in Ottawa. Miss 
Glasgow. She has taught primary grades © KIM HOARE ‘MacMillan is looking forward to teaching 
in Toronto for several years. She looks Kim Hoare is from St Catharines, In _—bearing-impaired children after her year 
forward to teaching young hearing- 1983, she graduated from Brock here in Belleville. et 
{impaired children after finishing her University. She enjoys swimming, playing 
training here in Belleville. ‘guitar and doing crafts. She would like to 

fs teach hearing-impaired children in 

Ontario next year. 


Katie MacDonald is a teacher with the 


Metropolitan Separate School Board in 
‘Toronto. A native of Scotland, she 


Winter Carnival Events 


On Wednesday, February 1, we 
had a Winter Carnival at Sir James 
Whitney. At 1:00 in the afternoon all 
the senior students and staff went to 
the auditorium. There, we lined up in 
teams. My team was the Snowmen. 
My captain was Jamie Gow. Miss 
Ialonde went up on the stage and 
gave us instructions about the 
games. I waited, anxious to get 
started. Soon we all went outside, 

Our first event was the Dog Sled 
Race. We had 3 people pull and one 
person sit. We had to run around the 
goalie post. It was fun. 

Our second event was Curling. We 
had to throw 3 curling rocks in the 
green, white or red to get points. 

Our third event was the Bucket 
Pass. Each person had to line up and 
pass the bucket. The last person 
dumped the snow out and ran back to 
the start and filled it up again with 
snow. We did it again and again until 
we heard a fog horn. 

Our fourth event was a Log Pull 
Race. This time two people pulled a 
Jog, It was hard. We had to go 
around the circle once and give it to 
the next person. 


Log Purl 
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Our fifth event was the Bag 

Bounce. We had to get into the bag 
and jump up and down all around 
the pylons. 
Our Sixth event was the Iey spoon. I 
had to put the spoon under my 
clothes and over and under. The 
spoon was tied with a string. 

Our last event was the TUG-OF- 
WAR. My team tried to win but the 
other team was too strong. The first 
winner was Snow Devils. The second 
winner was Snow Riders and the 
third winner was Snow Fighters. 

After the TUG-OF-WAR was 
finished, we went inside the 


auditorium. We had hot chocolate. I" 


was tired. When I got my hot 
chocolate I went over to see Jessica 
Cano-Jauregui. She was dizzy and 
she had a very sore knee. I felt sorry 
for her. I had a good time 
Thank you Miss Lalonde for a nice 
Winter Camival. 
Rhonda Desbiens, 9B2 
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A Proud Cree Indian 


{am in IIE, Iwill graduate in 1986. I came to The 
ir James Whitney School in 1974, I was bom in 
ere factory in 1966. I live in Kashechewan, It is 
on James Bay. I go home on a propeller float plane. I 
am a Cree Indian, My Father and mother speak and 
write Cree, My father gave me the Cree alphabet. [am 

proud to be a Cree Indian, 
Billy Goodwin 
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Printing Teacher 


TIS only a matter of weeks until che end of this school year and there is so much 
‘work left to be completed by the students and staff, this end of term will be a very busy 
‘one for everyone, Ic has been quite wet s0 far in the Belleville area and hopefully son 
spring-like weather will arrive before the holidays begin. 

Last spring the Ministry of Education announced several changes in the organiza- 
ton and structure within the Provincial Schools for the Hearing-impaired. One of the 
main aims of our Canadian this year was to reflect these changes and feature the various 
areas within the school. In the fall our Elementary School and Residential Programs, 
under Mr. Bames as Acting Program Director, weze highlighted and this was followed 
in the January issue which outlined the Secondary School and Residential programs. 
“The March Canadian focused on the Secondary Technical and Vocational programs that 
are available within the school, Thanks to the efforts of Mr. Buller, Program Director 
and his staf, we ae pleased to feature the Resource Services at The Sir James Whitney 
School in the issue, Mr. Buller mentioned in the lead story outlining the Special School 
of the Future Project and the development of resource services in Ontario that The Sir 
James Whitney School as a whole has placed a greater emphasis on our role as a resource 
centre, especially in the Eastern and Northem parts of this Province. The following 
articles do give some indication of just how extensive our resource involvement is, not 
only to the students and staff at The Sir James Whitney School but in all areas of the 
province including resource to boards, professional development workshops, pre-school 
services, parent education programs, contining education programs for adult deaf and 
community awareness of deafness, sibling programs and so on. Mr. Doran's “diary” of 
one of his resource visits gives some indication of just how far these resource services 
extend within the province, The sign dutside our school reads “The Sir james Whitney 
School, A Regional Resource for the Hearing-impaired’, Through the efforts of the 
resource staff and the staf in general our resource role within the community has become 
8 very large and an increasingly important service of The Six james Whitney School, 
Recently Thad the opportunity to read some statistics that Mr, Bulley had prepared to 
outline the number of hearingimpaired students, adults, parents, boas, agencies and 
$0 on that in one form or another had received services from the resource department 
and 1 was amazed at the numbers of people and organizations involved, 1 would like 
to ake this opportunity to expres our appreciation to Mi Buller and his staff fr outlin 
ing some of these resource services in this Canadian. 

(Our resource services are not only confined to those relating to the hearing: 
{impaired within our region but they also extend to leaming disabled students, The statt 
at the Sagonaska School offer a variety of resource services, One ofthese services involves 
the Teacher Training Program which is designed to meet the needs of local programs 
for students with specific leaming disabilities. Miss Kennerley has included an article 
outlining the Teacher Training Program which involves courses from two-day and one: 
week minicourses through to a threeweek intensive program for teachers and 
administrators in the local board areas In the last thee issues of the Canadian we have 
had the pleasure of welcoming the new students and new teachersintraining, This year 
‘we have bad several new students admitted to the Sagonaska School and there is a special 
feature on these three students, 

‘While reading through the proofs for this issue I came across the headline "South 
Clobbers North in Twelfth Annual Competition” At this point | almost took my editorial 
prerogative and changed the headline to read “South Squeaks by North in Annual North- 
South Floorhockey Competition’. However, considering the score of 9 to 1, I thought 
that chis would be inappropriate and perhaps show some bias, This event has become 
major highlight of our school year and a great many students and staff are to be con- 
fratulated for al their work in planning and running another successful competition 
here at the school. 

‘We have just completed our Education Week activities at Sir James Whitney and 
it. was a very successful week begining with the Hastings County Opening Breakfast 
which was hosted at SJW. The weather co-operated on the Thursday of that week and 
‘we hada large number of parents and visitors for our annual Open House. The seminar 
for the high school students during the last day was very successful, All of us here at 
the school were pleased to hear that Mrs. Bernice Ryan, Principal of the Teacher 
Education Centre, was chosen as “Educator of the Year" by her fellow educators 
throughout Hastings County, We would like to congratulate her on this well deserved 
honour. 

“The final issue of The Canadian will have a special section on the 1984 graduatiniaa/ 
students from Sir James Whitney School. 
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Special School of the Future Project and the 


Development of Resource Services in Ontario 


In the November/December, 1981 
edition of The Canadian, an article 
appeared which described a new 
initiative for Ontario Schools for the 
Deaf known as the Special School of 
the Future Project, This is a project 
that was a collaborative effort of 
Gallaudet College, the W. K, Kellogg 
Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, and several leading schools 
for the deaf, Since that time, the pro- 
ject has gained a degree of prominence 
in Ontario as well asin other parts of 
Canada, simultaneously, within the 
Sir James Whitney Schoo! as a whole, 
a greater emphasis on our role as @ 
Resource Centre gained increasing 
prominence as well. Over time, the 
two initiatives have become so close- 
ly related and interwoven that often 
confusion has resulted. 

‘At Sir James Whitney, the ‘mar- 
riage’ of the Project and our new 
Resource initiative has been so ob- 
vious that in many cases the two 
terms, ie. ‘Special School of the 
Future’ and ‘Resource Services’ have 
been used interchangeably. It is the 
purpose of this article, therefore, to, 
if only for a brief moment, at least 
partially divorce’ the two so that each 
can be viewed individually on the 
basis of its own merit. To do that it 

necessary to begin with an 
historical perspective. 
History and Background 

The following is a brief outline of 
some occurrences since 1972 which 
have led to the co-operative develop- 
ment of the project and the resource 
initiative. 

Circa 1972, Ontario Schools for the 
‘Deaf were re-named Resource Centres 
for Hearing Handicapped, although 
few changes in monies allocated or 
organizational structure were offered 
to reflect the new role. In 1978, the 
Special School of the Future Project 
got underway in the United States, in- 

ving, along with Gallaudet Col- 
Mi ieee csbtishetachocla fot the 
deaf. These were the California 


School for the Deaf, the Atlanta Area 
School, and St. Mary's School in Buf- 
falo, April, 1979 saw our Superinten- 
dent, Dr. Demeza, receive permission 
from the Ministry for Sir James 
Whitney to become associated with 
St, Mary's as a ripple school. 


Around the same time the impact 
of Bill 82 in the Province of Ontario 
‘became increasingly important, Based. 
on observations of the recent history 
of schools for the deaf in several pro- 
vinces and states, many people both 
within our system and outside of it 
forecast the demise, or at least the 
reduction in importance, of schools 
for the deaf, School boards began to 
view provincial schools suspiciously 
as entities which existed by gathering 
in their children, At the same time, 
many of us in the provincial schools 
viewed with skepticism the increas: 
ing trend towards the establishment 
of local board programs for deaf 
children, In June 1980 our new 
Superintendent, Mrs, C. Michalski 
established a Resource Services team 
at Sir James Whitney, one of the direc: 
tions given at that time was to im- 
prove the quality of service to boards 
and to encourage boards to appoint a 
contact person through whom we 
would work, Our aim at that time, in 
terms of external services, was to 
work more efficiently and more close- 
ly with school boards in order to en- 
sure quality programs for children. 
The Resource Services team also 
looked inward, in an effort to provide 
a more efficient service to those 
children already enrolled at the 
school. During the same spring term, 
the Superintendent of Sir James 
Whitney requested permission of the 
Ministry to become one of the six 
demonstration schools of the Special 
School of the Future Project in order 
to develop more quickly and effective- 
ly as "a pro-active, open system, serv- 
ing a vital role in the community . 
as a Regional Centre on deafness 
That permission was received during 


the summer of 1980 from Mr. J. Rees, 
our newly-appointed Director, after 
discussion with Mr. R, G, Rist and 
Mr. G, Podrebarac who expressed sup- 
port for the project and gave approval 
to proceed, 

Following that there was a series of 
meetings attended by Ministry 
officials, the Superintendent of Sir 
James Whitney, and the newly- 
appointed Co-ordinator of Resource 
Services/SSoF. In September 1981 the 
Resource Services team was re- 
vamped in order to include the SSoF 
initiative and the project was under- 
way in Ontario, 


The Project 

In addition to the three original 
schools, and the Sir James Whitney 
School representing the Canadian 
Component of the Project, the two 
other schools invited to participate 
were the Louisiana School for the 
Deaf, serving the deep South, and the 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf serv- 
{ng the mid-western United States, At 
this point the project consisted of six 
demonstration schools including 
SW. as the only Canadian 
participant, 


One of the primary objectives of the 
project was to establish in each of the 
six areas what was known as the 
“ripple effect”. In order to do that we 
quickly moved towards inviting other 
Canadian schools, within reasonable 
travelling distance of S,JW,, to become 
associated with us as affiliates or a 
sort of ‘family of schools, Although 
we would have gladly invited all 
Canadian schools to participate at 
that time, geographical and financial 
considerations prevented us. from 
doing so. Those programs which did 
gladly join the project included the 
Manitoba School for the Deaf at 
Winnipeg, The Robarts School at 
London, the W. Ross MacDonald 
School, Brantford, the E. C, Drury 
School, Milton, and the Metropolitan 
School for the Deaf, Toronto, along 
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with S.JW. As a group, the Canadian 
family of schools addressed in a co- 
operative way the challenge to define 
and carve out our awn role for the 
years ahead, that is, to evolve as new 
and effective special schools which 
would operate as vital components of 
the communities which we served, 
thus ensuring better service to deaf 
people and their families, Our com- 
mon objectives range from parent 
education through to continuing 
education opportunities for deaf 
adults and address the needs of deaf 
individuals from pre-school to 
adulthood, both in a direct way and 
indirectly through the assistance pro- 
vided to professionals and communi- 
ty agencies who also serve the deaf, 


At the end of the first three-year 
phase of the project a report was 
developed by the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Special 
Education (NASDSE) under contract, 
with Gallaudet College to provide 
information on the kinds of changes 
occurring in schools for the deaf par- 
ticipating in the project, At the end 
of their very positive study, the 
evaluators offered certain conclusions, 
one of which was as follows: 

“a is doubeful that a special school 
for the deaf can make it to the 21st 
Century with public support unless. 
it becomes more involved with this 
public through various out-reach 
efforts like those contained in this 
project. The general populace is 
more sophisticated now and more 
aware of issues conceming disabled 
persons, For special schools not to 
recognize this trend would be to run 
the risk if losing public support in 
the years ahead" 


This conclusion, as well as others 
offered by the NASDSE Repory, served 
to confirm our commitment to the 
project and its objectives. 


The Canadian Component 

Within the Canadian component of 
the project, one unique and signifi- 
cant factor has been the establish- 
ment of what we have called our "Co- 
ordinating Committee” This Com- 
mittee is comprised of the head of 
each of the six participating schools 
as well as at least one representative 
from Gallaudet College and Mr. B. E. 
Robertson, formerly the Co-ordinator 


THE RIGHTS OF THE DEAF CHILD 


The right to be himself. uv 
The right to know his own name, 
The right to communicate with his parents and receive love 
and understanding from them, 
The right to express himself in the manner in which he 
feels most secure. 
The right to freedom from physical abuse. 
The right to special care so that his deafness does not become 
@ handicap. 
The right to an appropriate education for his individual needs. 
The right to make his own decisions. 
The right to choose his own friends. 
The right to reach his full potential as a human being and 
not a weak imitation of a ‘normal” child. 
rene ton Anges Coun oe Dees te 1980 


of Provincial Schools, and currently, 
our new Director. The purpose of the 
Committee is to decide collectively 
on the directions that the project will 
take in Canada, the activities to be 
planned and carried out and the 
allocation of funds, Our activities are 
generally regional in nature, ic. 
planned as a group, and open to par- 
ticipation from the other five schools 
within the Canadian Component, 
‘The alternative, it is felt, would have 
been for the Superintendent of the 
host school to decide unilaterally on 
the dispensation of SSoF funds and to 
decide which activities proposed by 
the affiliated or ripple school were to 
be in fact, priorities, We feel that our 
more democratic method of operation 
has proven to be effective in a variety 
of ways and that it will continue to 
be so. 

It is important to recognize that 
over time, one of the criticisms level- 
led at Ontario Schools for Deaf has 
been that we have been a closed, or 
even in-bred system. The ‘marriage’ of 
the SSoF project and its objectives 
with our developing resource initia- 
tive at S.JW,, and involving the other 
five schools named above, has 
encouraged and allowed some 
freedom at project expense to have 
outside expertise brought into the 
schools as well as the opportunity to 
have Provincial Schools Branch per- 
sonnel go out of the province and even 
out of the country in order to engage 


in opportunities to broaden their own 
horizons, During the life of the 
Project, to date, with SSoF financial 
support, 26 Provincial Schools Branch 
personnel were out of the province for 
total of 144 personidlays, engaging in 
variety of professional development 
activities, In addition, 28 individuals 
from outside of Canada were brought 
into our schools in order to present to 
us and share their expertise over a 
period of 130 personidays. In addition, 
the co-ordinator of the project has 
been out of the province at the 
expense of the project for a total of 76 
days, attending meetings, planning 
sessions at Gallaudet, and assisting 
with activities and projects at some 
of the other schools. It is doubtful, at 
this point, that the accusation regard- 
ing our in-bred nature, can be taken 
as seriously today as it was some years 
ago, 

‘Throughout the duration of the pro- 
ject a great many important activities 
have taken place at all of our schools. 
Limitations of time prevent an in- 
depth review of these activities 
funded in whole or in part by the pro- 
ject, However, it may be appropriate 
to highlight just a few of them at this 
point: 

—Extensive training leading to the 
adoption of the Ski+Hi Pre-school 


Program in Ontario, wo 


—A conference at E, C. Drury, June 
’82, on multi-handicapped hearing 
impaired individuals, 


a 
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—The Conference for Ontario 

\W Hlucators of the Hearing Impaired, 
November ‘81 at S.JW. 

—Attendance by the heads of the six 


schools at International Con- 
ference, Entre Amis, held at Win- 
nipeg, June ‘83, 

—International Deaf/Blind Con- 
ference held at W, Ross MacDonald 
School, March '83. 

—Sign Language Immersion Week, E, 
C, Drury School, Summer of '83, 

—Mental Health Conference held at 
OLS.E, May '82 planned by a Com- 
mittee including S,JW. and partial- 
ly funded by SSoF. 

—Family Learning Activities at 
Robarts — on-going, 

—April '82, SSoF support to have the 
Superintendent of the Robarts 
School represent Canada in 
Pheonix at the CEASD Conference, 
Activities such as those named 

above tell a very small part of the 

story. Our activities as a Regional 

Resource Centre, ie, the other half of 

the ‘marriage’ whether funded or not 

\\ by SSoF have begun to mushroom. For 

example, in the school year 1982-83 

JW. alone served 52 school boards in 

a direct way; that is, over 200 pupils 

in local progtams received in-depth 

asscssments, 210 service visits were 
made by S.]., staff to local programs 
in our catchment area in order to pro- 
vide program recommendations, 
technical assistance, etc, In addition, 
we were visited by a total of 3,600 in- 
dividuals from boards, agencies, etc. 
across our catchment area for the pur- 
pose of broadening their own 

knowledge of deafness and its im- 

plications, The Sir James Whitney 

School staff offered during that school 

year 110 professional development 

workshops and activities serving 

1,700 teachers and professionals. In 

addition, 450 family members re- 

ceived direct service from us as well 

as a host of public agencies, deaf 
adults, etc, etc, It must be stressed, at 

this point, that the activities referred 

to above have not been planned and 

“= carried out by the Program Director 
nf Resource Services and the Resource 
“Services staff in isolation. Most of 
these activities have involved a good 
many of our instruction, residential, 


administrative, and professional staff, 
and have reflected their unique 
dedication to duty. 


Re-organization 
of Provineal Schools 
There can hardly be any doubt that 
the ‘marriage described above acted in 
the very least as a catalyst which 
brought about, effective September 1, 
1983, a re-organization of the four pro- 
vincial schools serving the deaf, the 
blind and the deaffblind, That re- 
organization did two major things) 
first, it brought about a much closer 
working relationship between school 
and residence, now under the same 
program director, in both elementary 
and secondary programs across our 
four schools, To date, comments 
would seem to indicate that part of 
the re-organization has been most 
successful and has translated into 
direct benefits for students as well as 
staff, Secondly, the re-organization 
established, within each of the four 
schools, a resource services team, also 
under the direction of a program 
director, consisting of a variety of ser- 
vices. It may be of benefit to the 
reader to offer at this point, rather 
than an indepth description of the 
services offered, to simply name the 
individuals, along with an indication 
of the areas in which they work. For 
that reason, the follwoing list of staff 
is offered: 
Program Director: G, Buller 
Educational Co-ordinator: P. Healey 
Pre-school Educators; A, Blum, V. 
Hutchinson, C. Prosser 
Consultants to Boards; D. Taylor, J. 
Doran, M. MacKinnon 
Parent and Family Services Consul- 
tant: D. Denison 
Psychologist: vacant 
Social Workers: D. Milne, G. Fogles 
Audiologists: M, Wiesner, vacant 
Technician: J. Heron 
Clerical Services: M, Anderson, 8 
Charlton, B. Noble, J. Bone 
(Garttime) 
Continuing and Community Educa- 
tion: J. Roper 
Francophone Liaison Services: 
D. Maisonneuve, M. Germain. 


Ripple Effect Extended 
Although the SSoF Project involves: 
only the six schools named above, 


word of the Ontario re-organization, 
and our new emphasis on the concept 
of a Regional Resource Centre, has ex- 
tended across Canada and we have 
received a good many requests from 
our colleagues in other schools for 
assistance to them, as they attempt to 
evolve also as dynamic, effective and 
necessary resource centres in their 
areas, Various kinds of services have 
been offered, at this point, by the Sir 
James Whitney School, to several pro- 
vinces as well as to the Northwest 
Territories, What has occurred, 
therefore, is a kind of indirect ripple 
effect which should not only bring 
about a closer co-operation among 
Canadian schools, but should finally 
eliminate any remaining idea that 
Ontario Schools for the Deaf or Cana- 
dian Schools for the Deaf in total are 
closed or in-bred in nature, 


Although the SSoF project is 
officially winding down, our activities 
are not. During the current school 
year and throughout ’84-85, with SSoF 
support we have a variety of regional 
activities planned, again by the Cana- 
dian co-ordinating committee, A total 
of 45,000 Kellogg dollars will be used 
as seed money to assist us in planning 
and carrying out activities which will 
be open to participation from 
members of our six schools as well as 
from our colleagues in deafness on a 
broader scale, These activities will 
include a variety of parent education 
programs including Family Learning 
vacations, Sign Language courses for 
parents, as well as a Methodology 
course for those individuals in our 
provincial schools already skilled in 
the use of sign language, in order to 
assist them in developing better 
methods for imparting their 
knowledge to the rest of our provin- 
cial schools personnel. A much 
needed computer conference will be 
held very soon involving represen- 
tatives from the leading schools for 
the deaf in United States, i, leading 
in terms of their use of computers 
with deaf people, as well as a great 
many Canadian educators of the hear- 
ing impaired. A regional conference 
for all our provincial residence 
counsellors is in the planning stages 
to be carried out very early in January 
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85 at S.JW, Other activities include 
career and continuing education, 
Tanguage assessment workshops, and 
a good many others. 

Future Directions 

‘Throughout the coming school year 
and beyond, it is important that, 
within the Ontario Provincial 
Schools, we maintain the vision that 
we have developed, and stabilize the 
concept of provincial schools acting 
as pro-active regional resource 
centres, helping boards and agencies 
to build good local programs. Itis also 
ur intent to consolidate our relation- 
ship with the regional offices of 
education in Ontario as well as to 
continue the networking with our 
sister schools and Metropolitan 
Toronto as well as other Canadian 
schools for the deaf. 

Many important areas, although 
being addressed at his time, continue 
to offer tremendous challenge to those 
of us working in the field of deaf 
education, The area of preventative 
mental health services and services 
for emotionally disturbed deaf people, 
the provision for trainable mentally 
retarded deaf people, improvements in 
post-secondary services to post: 
graduate non-academic students, as 
well as the establishment of provin- 
cial test norms for deaf children, are 
only some of the areas that still need 
to be addressed in an in-depth 
manner, 

A tnuly significant need in this pro- 
vince, and one which we hope to 
address in a concerted way, is the need 
for increased services for Francophone 
hearing impaired children and their 
families. This is considered fun: 
damental, and will offer exciting 
challenges as well as real oppor- 
tunities to broaden our horizons 

The simultaneous growth or mar- 
riage of the SSoF project and our 
evolving role as a regional resource 
centre have brought us to a kind of 
threshold, from which we are now 
ready and able to embark on new 
kinds of challenges, As we do so, it is 
necessary for us to bear in mind that 
no one component of our program can 
stand alone, With the support and 
interaction of all the components, 
including the deaf adults, parents, 


boards and regional offices, other pro: 
fessionals, and the community at 
large, our efforts on behalf of hearing 
impaired individuals will see con- 
tinued success, 

Guy Buller, 
Program Director, Resource Services 


Monique Germain — 
one of Resource Team's 
newest members 

Hello, 1 would like to introduce 
myself.. My name is Monique 
Germain and I have been a member 
of the resource team since November 
7, 1983. 

Many people probably are curious 
about what I do here in Resource Ser- 
vices and I thought it would be a good 
idea to elaborate on my duties. 

Initially I was hired to translate into 
French the “Red Book’, ie. Integration 
of Hearing-Impaired Children which 
is currently being revised, Now, Ialso 
translate other material as requested 
by staff members, My role has since 
expanded to include that of 
Classroom Assistant with Lynn 
Savages Kindergarten class. I help out 
four afternoons a week with Math 
class and when time permits crafts 
and field trips. I enjoy this role very 
much, 

Thave also been assigned to Home 
Visiting as a Parent Advisor, My im- 
mediate supervisor for this position is 
Pat Healey. My duties include two 
families to date from Napanee and 
Newburg, This is amost challenging, 
rewarding and satisfying job and 1 
hope to continue as a Parent Advisor 
fora long time, Deb Dennison, Verna 
Hutchinson and Angie Blum all help 
out with the preparation of lesson 
plans and are always there to answer 
the many questions I have for them 
concerning the Ski-Hi Program. 


Because I am hearing-impaired 
myself, [find that I have a lot to offer 
to these parents who are facing a very 
traumatic time in their life. Also 
because the work is usually one on 
one, it is easy for me to discuss with 
them their worries, concems and 
aspirations. It is also a pleasure for me 
to see and speak with all the parents 
who come to Sir James Whitney on 


\ 
Parent Days, These days are very well 
planned in advance and we recognize 
4 very positive attitude in the parents 
who attend, 

(On Wednesday all day and Thurs- 
day morning, I work in the 
Audiological Unit with John Heron. 
My job consists of keeping track of all 
aids being sent for repairs, filing and 
informing the Audiologists and Social 
Workers, 

Other duties have included atten- 
ding and participating in workshops 
with John Doran and Don Taylor, and 
travelling with Deb Dennison to 
school boards, 

also teach sign language classes to 
pupils from St, Michael's Academy 
during lunch hour on Monday and 
Wednesday. Other classes are being 
planned for the Air Cadets from the 
Duke of Edinburgh Squadron in 
Belleville, Michele Provost and I will 
‘work together on this program, 

My hobbies are gardening, cooking, 
woodworking, reading, squash and 
studying for my B.A. Now that you 
know all about my functions here in. ( 
Resource Services, hope I will get to 
meet some of you soon. 

Monique Germain 
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Professional 
Workshops 
The Sir James Whitney Resource 
Department has conducted a number 
of workshops for teachers and other 
professionals who deal with hearing 
impaired students integrated into 
regular classrooms, People who have 
attended these workshops include 
teachers of "in lieu” programs, speech 
and language pathologists, itinerant 
teachers, special education co- 
ordinators, administrators and 

teacheraids, 

These workshops have been con: 
ducted on our own campus, or more 
often at various board sites, where a 
presentation from Sir James Whitney 
has been included as part of a profes: 
sional development day. 

All of the workshops have been 
well attended and well received. Par- 
ticipants have been very positive in, 
their evaluations and typically mend, 
tion that their attendance was a 
worthwhile experience. 
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Resource 
Services 


One of the primary objectives for 
our Resource Services Department is 
the consulting services provided to 
school boards within our jurisdiction 
or catchment area, 

The Sir James Whitney School was 
officially established as a Regional 
Resource Centre for the Hearing Im- 
paired in 1972, We became responsi- 
ble for services to four out of the five 
regions within Ontario, The regions 
include; North Western, North 
Eastem, Mid-Northemn, Central, and 
Eastern areas, made up of 125 school 
boards. We have also, by invitation, 
become involved as consultants to 
Baffin Island and other areas of the 
North West Territories, 

The vastness of our areas means 
that many man-hours are logged in 
travel and that once we are within a 
region our workday and activities are 
determined by the needs of the board 
personnel, 

1 feel that the best way to explain 
our resource services to school boards 
is to summarize the primary services 
available through our staff and then 
lead you through a typical resource 
service visit and the subsequent 
follow-up, 


Primary Services 

available to School Boards 

—Consultation in preparing and up- 
dating board plans for hearing im- 
paired pupils, 

—Making recommendations regar- 
ding the setting up of programs and 
equipment needs. 

—Giving information and advice on 
the integration of hard-of-hearing 
pupils into regular classroom and 
board settings, 

-Following up and monitoring of 
hearing impaired children in 
regular classrooms and board set- 


tings including doing academic 
assessment and making subsequent 
recommendation regarding pro- 
grams, placement, and teaching 
strategies. 

—Providing workshops and training 
sessions for professionals, parents 
and administrators, in selected 
areas pertaining to the hearing 
impaired, 

Attendance at Identification, Place- 
ment and Review Committee 
meetings, 


—Audiological services for resident 
board pupils and subsequent 
recommendations for personal aids 
as well as for classroom auditory 
trainers. 

—Providing orientation sessions at Sir 
James Whitney School of varying 
lengths and on various areas of in: 
terest as requested. 

—The providing of material and infor- 
mation whenever possible. 


A Resource Request and Services Provided 


A call was received near the end of 
November, 1983, from the North- 
eastern Regional Office in North Bay 
requesting resource help for a young 
student enrolled at Moose Fort School 
on Moose Factory Island. 

‘The principal of the school was 
recommended as the contact person 
for this board, A call was made to 
determine how we could best meet 
the needs of this request and by early 


December arrangements for a visit in 
January, 1984, were established, 

A pre-school child in Moosonee is 
also our responsibility, 80 a call was 
made to the James Bay Education 
Centre to let them know we would be 
in the area and available to the school 
board. 

‘A day-byday breakdown of the 
events of the resource visit will ex: 
plain our sole as service providers. 
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Sunday, January 15 

Depart Belleville at 10:30 am, 

Drive to Pearson Airport (Toronto 
International) 

—Depart Toronto 2:60 pm, 

—Arrive at North Bay around 3:40 pm, 

—Depart North Bay and arrive at Timmins 
approximalely 4:30 pm. 

—Change planes (to a 6-seater) and arrive 
at Moasonea at 6:20 pm, 

| was mat atthe airport by the Principal 

cf Moose Fort School and driven to my 
boarding house "The Lily Pact” There are 
10 hotels at Moose Factory so | stayed in 
Moosonee for the duration of my vist | din- 
ed alone at the Polar Bear Lodge, which 
was open from pm, to 8 pm. 


Monday, January 16 
7:48 a.m—Breakfast at the Lily Pad 
—Taxi across the frozen waterway to Moose 
Fort School, on Moose Factory Island, 
8:45:9:30—Classroom observation 
9:30-12:00—Testing the student 
42:00:,00—Met with one of the student's 
teachers during lunch 
1100-4:00—Testing continued 


Monday, January 16 
4:00-5:30—Staff meeting 
6:00—Arrive back at the Lily Pad 
8:00-9:30—Marked tests 


‘Tuesday, January 17 
7:45 a.m.—Breakfast at the Lily Pad 
—Tax| to Moose Fort Schoo! 
9:00-10:00—Language Sample taken with 
the student 
10:00-10:15—Walk to the hospital near the 
school (temp. -40°) 
—| should note here that | discovered that 
polyester is not the material to be worn out- 
door at 40 below. Al this temperature even, 
the camera shutter would treeze. 


10:90-11:30—Met with the student's mother 
‘who works at the hospital, 

12:001:00—Met through lunch (at the 
hospital) with the student's mother 

1:00:4'00—Workshop for mother, son, and 
three staff, on hearing Impairments, hear- 
ing aids, the Sir James Whitney School, 
etc, 

4:00.5:00—Met with staf re! results of tests, 
teaching tochniques and additional ser- 
vioes available, 

6:30—Arrive at the Lily Pad 

Wednesday, January 18 

7:45—Breaktast 

8:15—Picked up and driven to the James 
Bay Education, Centre by the co-ordinator 
of the kindergarten, preschool and nursery 
programs in Moosonee. 

8:30-9:30—Meeting with staff involved with 
the hearing impaired child, This time was, 
‘spent working with chiid, both one-on-one. 
and in the group activities. 

12:00-100—Walked to a small restaurant, 
—Ithad warmed up to only -32° and it was 
a nice short walk, 

1,00-3:30—Observed student and discuss- 
fed concerns with staf 
—Worked with the hearing impaired child 

4100—Returned to the Lily Pad, 

10130-11:30—Visited the home of the Co 
ordinator of Preschool Programs. 

11148:12:30—Work on lesson plans for 
Thursday, 

‘Thursday, January 19 

7:45—Breakiast at the Lily Pad 

8:30—Picked up and taken to the James Bay 
Education Centre, 

9:00-10:30—Worked with the statt and the 
hearing impaired child demonstrating the 
‘suggestions made the previous evening, 
(This was a request made the previous 
evening at the end of the workshop — 
"Dont tell us » Show us). 

410:30-11:00—Discussion with staff 

11:00—Retumed to the Lily Pad to pack 

1:00-3:00—Workshop for public health 
‘urses, two school principals, one Direc- 


tor and one social worker. 
3:00-4;30—Flight to Timmins 
5:30—Arrve al the hotel in Timmins 
Friday, January 20 
10:30—Return flight to Toronto 
10;30—Drive back to Belleville 
Follow-up 

The following week was spent com: 
pleting the scoring of the tests and for- 
mutating a report for the school board 
in Moose Factory. 

Requested materials were collected 
and forwarded to parents and certain 
schools and agencies, Audiological 
services and an orientation to our 
school and program was planned for 
one family in May. 

A school board representative from 
Moose Factory Island visited our 
school April 24 to see our facilities 
and programs, as well as to get a bet: 
ter grasp on how their area can best 
be provided with services, It is an: 
ticipated that the students from both 
areas will be candidates for our admis- 
sion committee to consider for 
placement. 

In summary, I would like to say that 
my experience in both areas was very 
Positive. Even in an isolated area, it 
was evident that the overall concern 
of educators is the supplying of an 
educational environment best suited 
to meet the needs of all children. 

In closing, I think that the area 
should be supplied with more than 
one TV Channel. However, I do my 
complaining with tongue-in-cheek as 
I await Mr. Taylor's report on his two 
week stay in Igloolik. 

J. Doran. ™ 
‘Consultant to School Boards 
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Pre-School Services 


© for Hearing Impaired Children 


For fifteen years or more, pre-school 
services have been provided for hear- 
ing impaired children as it is recog- 
nized that language develops most 
readily while the brain is developing, 
while the child is exploring his en- 
vironment, The philosophy and thus 
the home program for hearing im- 
paired infants and children are built 
on the following concepts; 

1, Language programming and in- 
tervention for the hearing impaired 
child must begin as close to birth 
as possible, 

2. The hearing disorder must be 
treated immediately in the form of 
amplification, 

3, Language programs should follow 
the sequence of the natural 
language intervals, 

4, A language program must be in the 
home and the parents are the target. 
population which will execute the 
language program and bring about 
language growth of the child. 

5, The parent advisory’ or teachers’ 
role is to teach the parent through 
modeling and instruction—a child 
with a hearing disorder must be 
taught to use and develop. his 
residual hearing, 

6, The home program should provide 
psychological and emotional sup- 
port for parents of handicapped 
children, 

One of the objectives of profes- 
sionals in their involvement can be to 
increase the parents’ feelings of their 
own importance as worthwhile 
human beings. This can come from 
knowledge related to how they effec- 
tively interact with their hearing im: 
paired child, 

Referral Procedures 
Children are referred to The Sir 

James Whitney School for home 

visiting services from a variety of 

sources such as public health nurses, 
audiological departments in 
hospitals, parents and through other 
agencies such as the Canadian Hear- 
ing Society. It is most important that 
professionals and ultimately parents 

be aware of these services so that a 

program if intervention can be begun 


as soon as possible, Workshops are 
conducted for public health nurses, 
audiological clinics and other profes- 
sional groups in an effort to heighten 
the public’s awareness of the services 
available, 
Delivery of Services 

For the past two years, the “Ski-Hi 
Model” has been adopted as our 
method of delivering services for hear- 
ing impairéd children. The informa- 
tion contained in this program is not 
new to us but it is organized in a 
systematic fashion in a very com- 
prehensive manual, This organization 
has contributed somewhat to the 
teaching-learning process, This pro- 
gram is organized into four sections 
called the Home Hearing Aid Pro- 
gram, Communications Program, 
Auditory Program, and Language Pro: 
‘gram, The lessons and activities in all 


a total communication approach is 
tried with the child and his family. 

In the eastern region of our pro- 
vince, home visiting services are pro- 
vided by Connie Prosser, a trained 
teacher of the deaf. Services are pro- 
vided in the Belleville area by Verna 
Hutchinson and in the Oshawa area 
by Angela Blum, both trained teachers 
of the deaf. In some of our Northern 
communities or where the caseload 
of one of our home visiting teachers 
is too large, a parent advisor is 
recruited to work with families, We 
look for a person in the community 
with the background, ability and sen- 
sitivity which would enable them to 
deliver this program, with appropriate 
training, toa family (families) in their 
community, This person could be the 
conscientious mother of a hearing im- 
paired child, a teacher of the hearing 
impaired, or other such unique person 
with the background and attitude re- 
quired to be effective in this work, 


four of these programs are directed 
toward maximizing the child's poten- 
tial for language growth. 

As children progress through the 
communications and auditory sec- 
tions of the program, there are indica- 
tions whether the child can obtain 
maximum language growth through 
the auditory-oral approach, If a child 
has been developing communication 
with others in his environment but 
hhas not shown progress in his ability to 
acquire language and communicate 
through the oral channel alone, then 


This method of delivering service has 
taken the place of a home visiting 
teacher travelling considerable dis- 
tances from home to home 
throughout mid-northern and north- 
em Ontario. This new method of 
delivering service enables us to fulfill 
our objective of providing weekly 
visits with the Parent Advisors, once 
cach month, to supervise their work 
and provide programming 
suggestions, Pat Healey, 
Education Co-ordinator, 

Resource Services 


Sibling Program 


Each year in June Sir James 
Whitney School has hosted a “Family 
Learning Week’ for parents, hearing 
impaired preschoolers, relatives and 
friends, As a major addition to the 
program in June 1983, we introduced 
4 special course devoted entirely to 
the siblings of our hearing impaired 
preschoolers. 

This program was initiated under 
the guidance of Ms, Lita Aldridge 
from Gallaudet College, The agenda 
itself centered around the siblings as 
special people in their own right, and 
not just as a brother or sister of a deaf 
child, 

Our purpose for the week is not to 
provide more information and educa- 
tion regarding deafness but to listen 
to the children’s concerns, clarify in- 
formation and share a Fun time. 

All of the children have a hearing 
assessment and are given an 
audiogram, Most of them, surprising- 
ly, have never seen a sound booth 
before, let alone know exactly what 
goes on in it. They have earmolds 
made, which clears up the misconcep- 
tion that it probably hurts. We have 
a variety of games, activities, prizes 
and many "rap sessions, Our favorite 
special event is "Build Your Own Sun: 
dae’, where the children create their 
own concoctions of ice cream, 
bananas, cherries, nuts, whipped 
cream, ete,, etc,, etc 

Throughout the week, the children 
have an opportunity to voice con- 


cems, likes, dislikes, and problems, 
without the fear of censure, On the 
final day, the program is discussed in 
a general way with the parents. It is 
usually surprising to the families to 
lear that many of their hearing 
children do not fully understand why 
their brother or sister is deaf, and that 
many believe it could happen to them. 
next, Some children feel that being 
deaf must be pretty good because “it 
‘gets you lots of free things’, Other feel 
put upon to do things constantly for 
their hearing impaired sibling and 
guilty when the resentment shows, 
The families are encouraged to 
listen to and discuss problems with 
the children and to recognize that all 
their children are special with unique 

needs and feelings. 
Angie Blum 


PARENTS 


Parents are very important and very 
special people, Parents could be 
described as having the following 
attributes: 


Patience 

Ability to laugh 

Responsibility 

inergy 

Never ending “new ideas’ 

Tough Love 

Sensitivity 

The creation of the position of the 
Parent and Family Services Consul- 
tant in each of the three provincial 
schools for the hearing impaired is an 
attempt to recognize both the import: 
ance of parents in the development of 
a child and the fact that there are 
often needs that arise, Resource ser- 
vices which relate more directly to 
parents and families aim to improve 
the collaboration between the home 
and school, clarify and resolve the par- 
ticular needs of parents within the 
school and their local communities, 
Support groups for parents can pro: 

vide a source of meaningful and infor- 
mative exhange for family members 
Many of the large centres are for- 
tunate to already have well estab- 
lished groups of parents, who meet 
regularly. In these situations, The Sir 
James Whitney staff is willing to pro- 
vide resource, plan workshops and be 
of help and encouragement as re- 
quested, Examples of such groups are 


1988 


SF... Ouswa Parents of the Deat amd 
Hard of Hearing Assosciation, The 


Quinte Association for Hearing Im- 


paired Children and Voice North Bay. 
The Voice North Bay group in co- 
operation with The Sir James 
Whitney School has planned a Satur- 
day workshop, “Hear! Here! Focus on 
the Hearing Impaired Child” on May 
5, 1984, Any interested people in the 
area have been invited to attend what 
should be an informative and 
interesting day. 

One significant aspect of a parent 
sharing group is the opportunity to 
meet other parents with similar con: 
cems and as well, become aware of 
the support and resources available to 
the hearing-impaired within the com- 
munity, An effort is being made to be 
of encouragement to those services 
already existing in an area even when 
particular philosophies vary, A very 
enthusiastic group of over twenty 
people from Eastern Ontario have 
begun to meet on a regular basis in 
Brockville. A presentation on Bill 82 
in May and a family picnic in June 
will round off activities this season, 

Parents in Oshawa will gather on 
April 24 to assess needs and deter- 
mine the feasibility of continuing to 
come together regularly, Likewise, 
May 9 is scheduled for Sault Ste, 
Marie families, 

Considerable emphasis is given to 
the needs of parents of younger 
children because of the importance of 
the early years. Full day sessions at 
The Sir James Whitney School for the 
parents of preschoolers have been well 
attended. Bill 82, computers, 
systematic training for effective 
parenting, lesson ideas, the impor- 
tance of music, and films have been 
included in the presentations that 
have been enjoyed by moms and dads 
in the Quinte area, Applicatation for 
both Family Learning Week and 
Kindergarten Orientation are now be- 
ing received from preschool families 
on The Sir James Whitney home 
visiting program. A variety of presen- 
& ‘ations and activities promise action- 

packed days this June! 
A series for beginning signers by 
aig Bames, the “Joy of Signing” 
series and “Say It With Signs” are now 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Teacher Marielle Laurendeau demonstrates the technique of Macrame, 


Continuing Education for Deaf Adults 
and Community Awareness of Deafness 


Another dimension to the concept 
ofa school for the deaf functioning as 
a Resource Centre lies in its ability to 
encourage a continuing expansion of 
education and life skills for deaf 
adults, particularly in the areas of 
citizenship, consumerism and 
political skills. It is our hope for the 
duration of the Special School of the 
Future Project and beyond, as a 
Resource Centre on Deafness, to work 
co-operatively with other organiza- 
tions, colleges and deaf associations 
so that we may provide opportunities 
for enhancing awareness or for pro- 
viding training in selected areas of in- 
terest to deaf adults, Although this ob- 


available. This will be good news for 
parents attempting to leam sign 
language. Video tapes can be borrowed 
from the lending library which has 
begun to function at a beginning 
stage. Books may be borrowed for a 
two-week period. 

It is of course impossible to be 
everywhere and meet everyone. 
Gradually, however, the links are 
being added, the chains of friendship 
and support to one another are grow- 
ing, 

Deborah Denison, Parent 
and Family Services Consultant 


jective is one which has never been 
clearly part of our mandate as a pro- 
vincial school, it has always been 
recognized that, as our students ap- 
proach their graduation year, most 
are in fact adults who require 
specialized kinds of services along 
with access to community resources, 

As the community education op- 
tions increase with the addition of 
support services, interpreters, etc,, the 
educational horizons will expand for 
our adult deaf population who are 
already part of a community life. Con- 
tinuing education is very important 
in order for deaf persons to be in- 
dependent, self-sufficient, self- 
enriched and fully participating 
members in society, In the same vein, 
society must make itself understood 
by and accessible to the deaf 
population, 

‘This entails training of communi- 
ty service agencies and organizations 
about deafness, accessibility techni- 
ques, interpreters and sign language. 
It also involves offering resources and 
training to administrators of post- 
secondary, continuing education and 
community education programs in 
order that they will become better 
versed in the needs of deaf individuals 
and thus better able to make their 
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continuing education programs ac- 
cessible and relevant to hearing- 
impaired consumers, 

Within the framework of com- 
munity awareness also lies the need 
to acquaint deaf people in the com- 
munity with the options that are 
available to them in the area of adult 
education and to convince them that 
these activities, long popular with 
hearing people, are now becommg 
accessible to them, 


Qur first step at the Sir James 
Whitney School was to establish con- 
tact with the adult deaf community. 
This was a challenge, for we found 
that we were dealing with an un- 
familiar audience not easily access- 
ible because of the invisibility of their 
handicap. Through contacts with our 
minister for the deaf, agencies, and 
those deaf adults who were already 
known to us, we were able to deter- 
mine who and where the adult deaf 
were in the area and compile a mail- 
ing list. We realized that starting new 
programs for deaf adults where none 
existed before was going to take some 
doing and extra money, which we 
were fortunate to have through the 
Special School of the Future Project. 
What appeared to be needed most was 
a strategy for determining the unmet 
needs of deaf people in the area, keep- 
ing as a priority from the very begin- 
ning their own involvement in the 
planning process. 


‘As we viewed it, the planning pro- 

cess involved four ste 

1, ANeeds Assessment — (What ser- 
vices and opportunities does the 
deaf population want?). 

2, Translating those needs and desires 
into courses. (There are two 
strategies: utilize existing courses 
or create our own), 

3, Orienting course instructors, 

4, Evaluation of the program, 

‘Tb initiate the planning one must 
devote a lot of time to promoting an 
idea, creating interest, employing 
publicity, and obtaining the support 
of the target audience. 

‘Our second step in the promotion 
process was to publicize the Special 
School of the Future's recognition of 
the need and its resource role in the 


development of programs in adult and 
community education, Our school 
hosted an evening of sign, mime and 
poetry entertainment presented by a 
theatre group form the National 
‘Technical Insitute for the Deaf in 
Rochester. This event was extremely 
‘well attended since entertainment for 
the hearing-impaired was almost non- 
existent in our community, After the 
performance, we invited all those in 
attendance to a short meeting where 
we discussed potential resources 
available to the deaf community in 
continuing education through the 
Special School of the Future Project 

Our next step in planning was to 
develop a strategy for assessing and 
identifying the unmet needs of the 
deaf community. Through the Special 
School of the Future project, we were 
fortunate to obtain the services of Mr. 
‘Don Pettingill, Director of Programs 
in Adult and Community Education 
at Gallaudet College, Washington, 
DG. to conduct a formal needs assess- 
ment. This needs assessment brought 
together people from the deaf com- 
munity and an equivalent number of 
hearing professionals representing dif 
ferent agencies, Representatives from. 
the local community college, the Six 
James Whitney School and parents of 
hearing-impaired children were also 
present for this workshop out of 
which evolved realistic data, identify. 


COMPUTER LITERACY 
‘Taught by Peter Bennett, Loyalist College; interpreted by Sharon Ainsworth, $.u.W. 


ing five priority needs, These later 
became very useful when planning for 
continuing education classes and 
when approaching other agencies for 
support, 

An Assertiveness Advocacy 
Workshop for Deaf Adults was also 
conducted, which aroused more 
enthusiam in some deaf people to 
become involved in future planning to 
meet the needs of the deaf commun- 
ity, Many productive events have 
taken place in the last two years: Sir 
James Whitney School, through the 
SSoF project, sent representatives 
from the deaf community, our local 
community college, and the school's 
resource services to a training pro- 
gram on Continuing and Community 
Education at Gallaudet College. The 
emphasis here was on working and 
planning together involving three key 
areas of representation, 

Through the project we have been 
successful in establishing a working 
committee which meets regularly at 
the school to focus on continuing 
education of deaf adults and com- 
munity education for providers of 
adult education, 

‘This same working group has also 
completed the administration of a 
survey given to our adult deaf popula- 
tion on continuing education 
preferences, The results of this survey 
hhave brought us to step two in our 
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planning process, namely, translating 
needs and desires into courses, 

The office of Continuing and Com- 
munity Education at Sir James 
Whitney School has arranged and re- 
quested the following courses and 
workshops at which participants in- 
cluded deaf adults and senior 
students: 

—TTY Repair Workshop, Sir James 

Whitney School. 

—Income Tax Workshop, Sir James 

Whitney School. 

—Dancescize, Belleville Recreation 

‘Centre. 


WOODWORKING COURSE 
Teacher Stan Bramley oversees work done by Mac Tigwell and Sandra Lynds, 


Time Out Program, Bridge St. 

United Church. 

—Aerobics, Quinte Dance Centre, 
—Computer Literacy, Belleville 

Public Library. 

—Arts, Crafts and Macrame, Sir James 

Whitney. 

Woodworking, Sir James Whitney, 
Insurance Workshop, Sir James 

Whitney, 

Some of the above were existing 
community-based courses offered to 
hearing people. When the deaf com- 
munity expressed interest, the office 
of Continuing and community Educa- 


tion was instrumental in making the 
courses accessible to them, and in 
some cases the course managers 
assumed responsibility for inter- 
preters, Sir James Whitney staff were 
also involved in teaching and inter- 
preting for these courses. 


Our outlook for the future is opti- 
mistic in terms of growth of continu- 
ing education opportunities for our 
‘graduate students and deaf adults, We 
will continue to offer interest 
workshops at the school and to take 
advantage of existing programs in the 
community, We believe that eighty 
percent of what is needed to start a 
program is already available, This in- 
cludes the resources in existing adult 
education programs in our schools 
and colleges, classes on consumer 
education, vocational training and 
job-related courses, homemaking, 
cultural, recreational activities and 
many other opportunities, Indeed 
some special programs and materials 
are needed as well as expertise in link- 
ing the available resources to the 
needs, Response from the communi- 
ty, to date, has been favourable, 


‘The future looks indeed promising, 
The resources are there as is the en- 
thusiasm, along with our deaf col- 
leagues and friends, we shall make 
things happen, 
Janice Roper, Community 
and Continuing Education: 


Concept of a Work Study Program 
for Hearing Impaired High School Students 


By Don G, Pettingill 


‘A major problem faced by deaf 
youth leaving high school to enter the 
world of work is that they are not 
ready. Often, they have little 
understanding of what is involved in 
being an employee, what competing 
with hearing peers in a job setting 
means, and what realistic expecta- 
tions of income they should 


& entertain, 


One approach to the problem is a 
Qwork study” program. What follows 
is.a description of one such program 
which was developed by the author as 


a result of a long background in 
business, as vocational rehabilitation 
specialist in three states, and finally 
as coordinator of an Off-Campus 
Work Study Program in a school for 
the deaf. It is offered as an example 
or model which other schools may 
find useful in preparing high school 
age deaf youth for the world of work. 
Philosophy 

The goal of the program is to help 
students accept their deafness and 
learn to live and work in the com- 
plicated business world. It is pri- 
marily designed to prepare students to 


adequately cope with real world situa- 
tions with the least amount of trouble 
and frustration, especially during the 
transition from school and family life 
to independent living. 

Deaf students may or may not 
know what occupations their parents 
have, or realize what duties are in- 
vyolyed and what functions are per- 
formed, Most students are unaware of 
the problems which can occur during 
employment, with the job itself, or 
with things such as family money pro- 
Jems and other day-to-day aspects of 
living. 


Aprilio- 
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Orientation To Work Study learn the more dependable methods number, will be able to explain basic 

‘A good work study program should of locating job leads, and will par- purposes of the Social Security 
familiarize students with these prob- ticipate in some practice sessions on _System. wy 
lems and issues during the students’ _proper job interview behavior, Section IV: “What do ; 
tenure in high school. An 18 weeks The course outline, designed for Your Parents do for a Living?” 
values clarification course, Orienta- classes twice a week, follows: Homework assignments involve j 


tion to Work Study, and a five-step 
program to provide students with ex- 
posure to various work stations, are 
the gist of this paper. The values 
clarification course, which each stu- 
dent should complete during his first 
year in high school, includes discus- 
sion sessions on such topics as good 
work habits, proper attitudes, and the 
responsibilities and requirements ex- 
pected and demanded by employers. 
Summary of the Course 

Students will be briefed on the pur- 
poses and functions of the work study 
program, and what they may expect 
from it during their high school years. 
They will be familiarized with ques- 
tions asked on job application forms 
by filling out simple forms and shar- 
ing the information about themselves 
with instructor and class in group 
discussions. A briefing on the social 
security system and how to apply for 
a Social Security number will follow. 
Through discussion with their 
parents, they will be expected to leam 
about their employment and at least 
five different duties or functions in 
volved. They will then learn what it 
means to be a member of a minority 
‘group and the variuos positive ways of 
overcoming their communication 
handicap. 

The importance of acceptable on- 
the-job behavior and ethics in relation 
to job success and security will be 
stressed, Students will leam the 
relevance of eaming high marks on 
the students trainee evaluation forms 
to be submitted by their employers 
when they begin their work station 
experiences. Students will also be 
briefed on the realities they will 
actually face after graduation, when 
they suddenly find themselves on 
their own. Further, they will be 
offered some practice in filling out the 
‘more compleated entry forms such as 
applications for tax exemptions, 
insurance plans, and savings plans, as 
well as several different types of job 
application forms. Finally, they will 


Section I; Introduction 
to the Work Study Program 

Introduces students to purposes 
and functions of a work study pro: 
grams as a community laboratory pro- 
viding them with exposure to and ex- 
perience in the regular world of work; 
students become familiar with the 
concept of the five work station levels 
of the program and to know their in- 
dividual levels at any given time. 

Objective: Students will know and 
be able to explain that work stations 
are a regular part of school cur- 
riculum and as such, involve 
volunteer service as well as paying 
jobs, They will be able to satisfactori- 
ly explain about the five levels of 
work stations which provide 
graduated employment exposures and 
experiences on and off campus. 
Section II: 

Filling out and Discussion 
of a Simple Job Application Form 

Lesson exercise provides the in- 
structor with basic information on 
students while at the same time of- 
fering experience in filling out job ap- 
plication forms and perhaps their first 
experience in looking at themselves, 
their traits, abilities, etc. Through 
group discussion, students have the 
opportunity to discuss their own 
forms with the class and to become 
familiar with other classmates, as 
‘well as with the various and diverse 
information people must include on 
application blanks. 

Objective: Students will be able to 
outline and explain five basic items 
of information needed on a simple job 
application form. 

Section III: Briefing 
on the Social Security System 

Explains purpose, function and im- 
portance of the Social Security 
System, students who have no 
number are assisted in applying for 
one. 

Objective: Students will have (or 
have applied for) a Social Security 


parents directly in this exercise by re- 
quiring students to take a question- 
naire home to discuss and fill out 
together with parents, Such discus- 
sions help students relate to and get 
a better insight into their families, 
and to realize it is not enough to 
know a job title, but also what duties 
and responsibilities the job involves. 
Objective: Students will be able to 
state the occupational title of the jobs 
held by parent(s) as well as to explain 
at least five different duties or func- 
tions involved in their jobs. Parents 
will provide job descriptions when 
possible. 
Section V: 
The Meaning of “Minority Group” 
Students leam about minority 
groups and why one need not and 
should not feel inferior, defensive, or 
offensive as amember of such a group. “Ge 
Objective: Students will be able to 
define “minority group’; explain im- 
plications of being a member of a 
minority group; explain why one 
should not feel threatened as a 
member of such a group. 


Section VI: 
(Ganmpentatinetiorionesiiseataces 

site peschlenmees rtatiente to the 
philosophy that deafness is more of a 
nuisance than a handicap, hopefully 
patllseelicen idence thnngh group! 
discussion of the many and varied 
ways in which it can be overcome, 
pee irasili ppeselirieReicitinmnetsceye 
use of hearing aids, projecting an ex- 
cellent, positive image, etc, 

Objective: Students will be able to 
list ten ways of compensating. for 
(overcoming) their deafness and 
demonstrate ahealtayattitade towanl 
it, 

Section VII: ’ 
Code of Ethics 

rtaerledann, ithe lace 
‘ment they will sign before their first) 
ctfsampus rar ctationlexpeciaaan 
begins. Students take the Code home 
for discussion with their parents and 


- 
| 
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e 
upon retum, for further discussion ift 
class, 


\ “Objective: Students will be able to 


explain the meaning of the “Code of 
Ethics’ they will sign before they 
begin on-the-job work experiences. 


Section VIII: 
Acceptable and unacceptable 
On-the-Job Behavior 

With examples of both acceptable 
and unacceptable on-the-job behavior, 
and with role-playing by students 
themselves, an attempt is made to 
show how bad behavior can reflect on 
a minority group, and the conse- 
quences thereof. Through audiovisual 
means (video-tape, short captioned 
films, etc,), students lean how they 
appear to others. 

Objective: Students will be able to 
explain, as well as actually 
demonstrate through daily actions, 
that they know the meaning of 
acceptable social and on-the-job 
behavior, that school habits, good and 
bad, do carry over onto the job. 


© Section 1x: 


Student Trainee 
‘Monthly Evaluation Forms 

This section is designed to assist 
students in learning the attitudes, 
work habits, etc., for which they will 
be evaluated on any job. The impor- 
tance of scoring consistently high 
marks on their evaluation forms 
while on work stations, and more im- 
portant, when they start on their 
firstfull-time job, are discussed at 
length, 

Objectives: Students will be able to 
demonstrate, by means of ac- 
cumulated monthly evaluation 
reports submitted to the Work Study 
Program by the employer, that they 
have consistently earned at least the 
second highest marks on the evalua- 
tion from their last two employers 
and fully understand the importance 
of such high marks, 


Section X: 
Success? Security? How they interact 


W This is intended to help students 


@ scquire traits which contribute to 
‘success, promotions, salary increases, 
‘ona job. What relationship job secur- 
ity has to success, how job security is 


gained, and how a feeling of security 
due to competence contributes to 
one’s well-being and job security are 
stressed. 

Objective: Students will be able to 
list and explain the importance of five 
basic traits which contribute to suc- 
cess on a job; they will also be able 
to explain the relationship of job 
security to job success, how security 
is obtained, and how a feeling of 
security contributes to one’s 
well-being. 


Section XI: 
Facing the Real World upon 
Graduation: “Will You be Ready?” 
This is designed to spark discus- 
sion, and hopefully, the realization of 
what actually happens when one 
graduates and is suddenly on his own. 
Objective: Students will be able to 
demonstrate their understanding of 
what actually happens when one 
grauduates and leaves the shelter of 
school and family environment. 


Section XII: 
Practice in Filling out 
Job-related Tax and other Forms 
This is intended to impress on 
students the importance of providing 
accurate and complete information 
on official forms; to provide actual 
practice in completing such forms. 
Objective: Students will be able to 
fill out the standard tax exemption 
forms and at least two other types of 
information forms, such as insurance 
and savings plan applications which 
are often offered by employers. They 
also will be able to satisfactorily com- 
plete five different types of job ap- 
plication blanks, in addition to the 
Federal 171s. 


Section XIII 
Staged Job Interviews 

Students will participate in practice 
job interviews with adults, and role 
play among themselves. Sessions will 
be video-taped in order that students 
may see how they perform. 

‘Objective: Students will be able to 
describe the important points to be 
aware of during a jab interview, such 
as proper behavior, what information 
to have ready, what basic questions to 
ask, ete, 


Occupation Information 

Since deaf students are often less 
knowledgeable about the variety of 
employment opportunities that exist, 
the total program attempts to provide 
them with an overview of occupa- 
tions available in the industrial, 
business, and professional com- 
munities, films, videotape sequences, 
lectures by skilled craftsmen and 
technicians {preferably deaf), field 
trips to selected local industrial plants 
and training centers are all part of the 
program. 

Five Steps (Levels) of Work Stations 

Following is a description of the 
concept of five cumulative types of 
work stations. It is hoped that all 
students will experience five or six 
different work situations by the time 
they are graduated, to give them the 
widest possible range of work ex- 
posures during their latter years in 
high school. 

‘Most students work an average of 
one day a week during the last two or 
three years of high school. In "on- 
campus” stations, two or three hours 
a'week is the maximum. During sum- 
mer months qualified students may 
work full time. The more adanced or 
mature students might work full-time 
‘one semester and go to school full- 
time they next, through the last few 
semesters of their secondary school 
years, 

All employers/supervisors are re- 
quired to submit monthly evaluation 
forms covering attitude, competence, 
dependability and ability. 

Descriptons of the five types (levels) 
of work stations, and the rationales 
for each follow: 

1. On-Campus Stations. Work sta- 
tions on the school campus in various 
departments such as the hunchrooms, 
media, library, residence halls, etc, 

Rationale: Students learn pro- 
cedures for filling out simple job ap- 
plication forms before being assigned 
to any work station. In addition, they 
leam the importance of punctuality, 
dependability, initiative, maturity, 
and motivation. This phase provides 
achance for them to put into practice 
‘what they leam in the values clarifica- 
tion classes. It also gives the work 
study staff an opportunity to observe 
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students first hand, and to provide an 
on-going counseling and guidance 
toward proper attitudes and behavior. 

2. Semi-Sheltered Off-Campus Sta- 
tions, This level consists of work sta- 
tions on and off the school campus in 
organizations and bussinesses 
familiar with the deaf as well as with 
total communication. 

Rationale: To provide students with 
‘meaningful real-life work experiences 
in which they are treated as regular 
‘employees under close supervision of 
adults who are familiar with com- 
munication problems, This enhances 
the learning and understanding of 
good work habits and desirable 
qualities right on the job. 


3. Unstructured Community Sta- 
tions. This level involves work sta- 
tions in regular business and industry: 
insurance firms, carpet laying 
businesses, small appliance and 
motor repair companies, heavy equip- 
ment operation and maintenance 
companies, veterinary hospitals; 
Various govemment agencies at the ci- 
ty, county, state and federal levels 

Rationale: To provide students with 
work experience and exposure to the 
regular business world and its 
pressures and demands. The work 
study staff, school counsellors, and 
teachers receive valuable feedback on 
the students’ maturity, strengths, and 
‘weaknesses from the viewpoint of the 
community at large, enabling the 
school to provide needed reinforce- 
‘ment in any given area. 

4, Specialized On-the-Job Training 
Station. Similar to level 3 above. 

Rationale: If a students decides a 
certain occupation is what s/he wants 
to pursue, an attempt is made to place 
herhim in an appropriate station. 
Vocational training programs in other 
community school or training centers 
are utilized where possible, 

5, Independent Work Experience. 
This is the final step which provides 
both the school and the students with 
a realistic measuremement of growth, 
progress, training, or mainstream 
employment upon graduation. 

Rationale: This level is utilized if 
students wish to work part-time dur- 
ing the final or even next-to-last year 


Sagonaska School 


Teacher Education Program 


One of the mandates of the 
Sagonaska Demonstration School is 
to provide a teacher training program 
designed to meet the needs of the 
school boards which are implemen- 
ting programs for children with 
specific language learning disabilities. 
This teacher education program is in 
the form of an intensive three-week in 
service course which is offered six 
times during a school year. We have 
also provided two-day and one-week 
‘mini courses during the past year as 
well, when the need arose. 

‘The five or six teachers that attend 
each of these sessions are instructed 


in methodologies that will enable 
their L.D. students to cope with their 
complex language difficulties. We 
have tried to design the course so that 
not only will the teachers return with 
a curriculum but they will be able to 
identify and screen these children in 
their local counties. 

The three week program consists of 
formal lectures, demonstrations, 
video-taped classroom lessons, 
reading and research assignments, 
practicum and tutorial sessions. We 
have added a new course this year, en- 
titled “Research and Evaluation 
Techniques” which has been design- 


in school, providing they have had 
enough previous exposure and ex: 
perience under the work study pro- 
grams to have demonstrated their 
maturity. 

Students “go it alone” just as 
though they were in the real labor 
market full time, They find their own 
job leads and bring them to the work 
study specialist for discussion and 
analysis, Interviews with prospective 
employers are arranged, and 
employers briefed. However, in most 
cases, students go to the interview by 
themselves, Whether they get the job 
or not, follow-up with the employer is 
pursued to determine how well 
students perform, and how much 
help, and where, they need in further 
training, etc. 

In other words, this level is design- 
ed to detect residual weaknesses in 
students so they may be corrected 
while they are still with the school 
Conclusion 

Because of their unique com- 
munication limitations, it is impor- 
tant for hearing impaired youths to 
have the opportunity for maximum 
exposure to the real world of work as 
early in life as possible. An Off 
‘Campus Work Study Program can and 
should provide this chance to ALL 
high school age students, Whether 
they plan to go on to college or 


technical training schools, or start 
‘working after leaving school, each can 

benefit from a supervised work en- 

vironment during their latter high 

school years, 

With proper planning, supervision, 
and communication, they can be 
spared some of the demoralizing, 
traumatic experiences too often in- 
volved in learning to understand and 
cope with the realities of working for 
a living. They have a much better 
chance to learn what they CAN do 
rather than what they think they cantt 
do. A program of this type should be 
designed to reduce the need for per- 
sonal adjustment training, counseling 
and extensive rehabilitation services 
by deaf young people after leaving 
school. These young people should 
not be left to suddenly emerge from 
their sheltered family or school en- 
vironment to face, alone, the in- 
timidating problems of earning a liv- 
ing in the world outside. 

In sum, a well-designed, well-staffed 
work study program will help 
students to grow emotionally, and to 
develop self-confidence and maturity. 
Most likely, they will never have 
another opportunity to participate in 
a program which combines training 
counseling, and actual employment 
situations in friendly, non-threatening 
circumstances. 


Ss 
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“2 
circ recive Mike 
‘Webb. Our computer resource person, 
{)Mr Dave Johnston, gives a demonstra- 
tion to the teachers of the various 
software programs that our students 
are presently using. The visiting 
teachers not only see what our 
students can accomplish on the com- 
puter but they are given a chance to 
try the programs themselves 

‘We are very fortunate to have Dr. 
John Boyd, Superintendent of the 
Robarts School and Mrs. Bernice 
Ryan, Principal of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Centre as our guest speakers for 
each of our sessions. Our Residence 
Program Co-ordinator, Mr. Dougal Mc 
Camley shares his knowledge on 
behavioural and social needs of our 
children with the group also. 

There are three other lecturers in 
our program. Mr. Tim Hanrahan and 
I share the presentations on 
methodology and Mr. Bill. McMaster 
discussed the tools of assessment that 
our school uses for diagnosing 
children with language disabilities. 

The teachers-in-training who reside 
outside of Hastings County are pro- 
vided with accommodation on cam- 
pusat the Teacher Education Centre. 
The teachers who have attended our 
training sessions (68 including our 
mini courses) have enjoyed sharing 
the time not only with our staff but 
with other fellow colleagues across 
Ontario and have benefitted greatly 


Teacher Education Program — 3-Week Se 


from the experience, According to the 
correspondence we have received, 
some of the boards are beginning to 
set up programs, either on a 
withdrawal basis or as self-contained 
classes, with the assistance of the 
teachers trained at our school. 

We realize that these teachers can 
not absorb all of the information 
presented in only three weeks but 
with the aid of the telephone and mail 
systems plus our one-week Part II 
course, we can assist them with their 
questions and/or concerns. 

The staff at Sagonaska have found 
that the learning experience of our 
‘Teacher Education Program has been 
a two-way street, Some of the 
teachers-in-training have shared ideas 
and materials from their classrooms, 
such as computer programs 
demonstrated by Mr. Pat Yerex 
(Trillium School), language games and 
seatwork by Mrs, Pat Edmonds (York 
Co.) and pamphlets on perception 
skills by Mrs. Lou Denault (Renfrew 
Co. RCS). 

We have also found that some of 
our Teacher Education groups are very 
talented. We have a bulletin board 
that is slowly being covered by poems, 
unique thank-you cards, and yes, even 
a song... dedicated to the staff at 
Sagonaska School. 

Sandra Kennerley, 
Sagonaska School 
‘Teacher Education Program 


sion 


TEACHING CHILDREN WITH LANGUAGE LEARNING DISABILITIES 


Course Content: 
A. Formal Lectures, Day Program: 


Neurology/Psychology of the child with a language disorder 
‘Speech/Phonies — Northampton Charts 
Learning Disabilities: General information, Behaviours and Needs . 


The Association Method 
Other Methodologies 
Curriculum Development 3 


Assessment/Diagnosis of Language Disorders 3 


Computer Demonstration 
Research and Evaluation Techniques 


Practicum (formal observations and practice teaching tutorials) . . 


Evening Prograr 


Research, Reading Assignments, Materials Preparation 


3 hours 
3 hours: 
5 hours 
; wee 40 hours 
5 hours 

4 hours 
10 hours 
: 1 hour 
. 10 hours 
214 hours 
96 hours 


Total 


30 hours 
30 hours: 


425 hours 


Total 
Grand Total 


New Faces... 
ania 


Robert Manuel is 13 years old and 
comes to us from Ajax, Ontario. He 
is in Mrs, Pleizier’s senior class in 
Sagonaska School. 


74 Ta 


Kathleen Stewart is 12 years old and 
‘comes to us from Dundalk, Ontario. 
She is in Mrs. Pleizier’s senior class in 
Sagonaska School. 


My name is Elizabeth McMaster. 1am 
five years old. I live in Belleville and 
attend Sagonaska School. My 
teacher's name is Mrs. Wilson. I love 
school and swimming. My daddy's 
name is Bill McMaster. 
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Values 
Influences 


Peers 


The V.LP. Graduation 

‘Our school held a VILP. graduation 
celebration for the grade 10 students 
on Thursday April the fifth, 1984 at 
the J. G. Demeza Sports Centre. We 
had it because our V.LP. classes had 
finished the program. 

During the VP. Graduation ser- 
vice, special guests from the OPP. 
head offices in Toronto, the Mayor of 
Belleville, some parents, special VILP. 
teachers like Constable Doug Geen 
and Constable Don Kuzyk, and their 
boss, Sergeant Blatchford, also came. 

The V.LP. students performed skits 
to show what Values, Influences and 
Peers stand for. After the skits, each 
student received his/her certificate 
following in alphabetical order. After 
that, Karen Homick presented gifts to 
Constable Geen and Constable Kuzyk 
and made a thank you speech to 
them. 


Constable Steven Roddick arrests 
lawbreaker Walter Hackbarth during a skit 
about smoking up. 


‘The students receive their certificates from Constables Geen and Kuzyk from Bellevile, 
Mr. J. Davis, and Sgt. Rabson from the ©.P.P. headquarters in Toronto. 


‘A Grade 9 speech class sang and 
performed ‘Black and White” for 
entertainment. After the VILP. gradua- 
tion service, we invited the special 
guests to a tea party in the dining 
room, Our VIP, class also ate with 
them, Mr. Gervis made a thankyou 
speech to the multi-handicapped 
students who prepared and made the 
food. 

Throughout the three-month long 
VILP. course, we learned many things 
about values, influences, and peers 
from Constables Geen and Kuzyk. We 
leamed what's right and good and to 
be ourselves, not try to copy others. 
The VILP, course ran two or three days 
every week following the vocational 
periods, We also visited the Belleville 
General Hospital, the Police Station, 
and Canadian Tire Store. 

‘We were very lucky because our 
school for the deaf was one of the first 
to hold the VIP. program across 
Canada next year perhaps the Grade 
8 class will have the VILP. program. 
We know they will be interested in it, 

Jeff McMaster 


‘The V.LP. Program 

‘At the Sir James Whitney School at 
1:00 on Thursday April Sth the Grade 
10 students had a graduation celebra- 
tion. We had successfully finished the 
VLP. Program. 

‘At the graduation service were 
special guests from OPP. head office, 
the Mayor of Belleville, and parents 
who came to see it. Constable Geen 
and Constable Kuzyk were our V.LP. 
police officers. Sgt. Blatchford from 
Belleville was one of the special 


guests at the service. The VIP. 
students performed some skits to 
show what might happen to people. 
Then we received the VIP. cer 
tificates from police officers. 

‘The students from Grade 9 enter- 
tained with their skit and song called 
“Black and White’, The V.LP. students 
gave two gifts to Constable Geen and 
Constable Kuzyk. They got two 
dollars and a plate with a picture on 
it, The VIP. students and special 
guests went toa tea party in the din- | 
ing room. We had a wonderful time. 
‘The students of the VILP. program 
thanked Mr, McDonald for teaching 
us the VIP. course, 

VP. means Values, Influences and 
Peers. In the course we learned about 
peer pressure, That means if person 
wants another person to do 
something that the other person does 
not want to do and the person drags 
the other person to do it anyway. We 
learned about drugs. Drugs can cost 
your body. It is not good to take them, 
‘The meetings took four months but 
‘we took the VP. program only twice 
a week. 

Treally enjoyed the VLP. program 
and I wish I could go the VILP. pro- 
gram next year to lea more. 

‘Tammy Mattice 


Our V.LP Graduation 
On April 5th in the aftemoon at 1 
pam, at the S.JW Gym, there was held 
a graduation celebration for the Grade 
10 students who finished the VIP. () 
program. : 
To this graduation service we in- 
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Lisa Quenneville, Allan Tedtord, Carmella Coccomiglio and Robert Ginnish act in 
4 skit about the dangers of drinking and driving, 


vited some special guests from the 
OPP. head office, the Mayor of 
Belleville, Sgt. Blatchford, Constable 
Geen and Constable Kuzsyk and also 
parents to come and see our gradua- 
tion. The VIP. students performed 
two different skits called “Drug 
Scene” and “Car Accident” because 
we leamed about this in the program 
and plus enjoyed ourselves, After the 
skits, Constable Geen and Constable 
Kuzsyk showed everyone some slide 
Pictures about our trips. We received 
our VLP. certificates and shook hands 
with Constables Geen and Kuzsyk 
and Mr. McDonald. Karen read a little 
thank you note for Constables Geen 
and Kuzsyk and also gave each of 
them a gift and card because they 
taught us about V.LP. The gifts were 
small beautiful plates with pictures 
on them and two dollars, A grade nine 
communication class sang and per- 
formed the song “White and Black’. 
The special guests, parents and the 
V.LP. graduates went to the Dining 


help with the program, 


Room to have a tea party, We had 
some drinks and donuts. We thanked 
Mr, McDonald and the guests for 
visiting our school to see the VIP. 
graduation. 

In about seven weeks we leamed 
that V.LP. means Values, Influences 
and Peers. We leamed about drugs, 
peer pressure, shoplifting and other 
things. We enjoyed leaming about 
things for the future. Our side trips 
were to the Canadian Tire store, the 
Police Station and the Belleville 
General Hospital. We leamed in- 
teresting things at each place. We 
watched some movies about doing 
good or bad things. 

We were surprised that the VLP. 
program was coming to our school for 
the second year. We loved to leam 
things in VILP. I hope that the V.LP. 
program will spread to more schools 


in Ontario. 
Angela Theriault 
10A Language Class 


On behalf of the graduates, Mr. Ted McDonald thanks the police officers forall their 


Letter to the Editor 


Mr. Gary A. Geryis, 
Editor, The Canadian 

It was not until the May 3rd “Open House" 
that I saw a copy of the January 1984 “Cane- 
dian’ and it has made wonderful reading. You 
and the two Graphic Arts teachers with their 
pupils have done a grand job in bringing such 
a variety of articles together and presenting 
them in such an excellent issue 

While to congratulate you and your staf is 
‘one reason for writing the other is to comment 
‘on some stories covered. 

Some of us remember the skilled Upholster- 
Ing student Sam Ash. Mr. Foster was unable 
to send his bigger crated projects home to the 
Pickle Lake area because the aircraft going 
there would only take people That fumiture 
graced the Senior Girls’ Residence Sam got 
his final art training at Lakehead College. We 
hope that the art world properly recognizes his 
creative work, Over the years some of our 
‘most skilled shop students were Canadians 
from the far north, among them George 
Metiguab, Aladi Mawakeesic and the Eskimo 
lad from Ungava Bay 

‘Then I read that the area at the Bay is being 
bbeautified. I took senior pupils swimming off 
the concrete dock where passenger boats 
called and school coal was unloaded. Each 
spring after Tommy Hara, and later Len Hall, 
hhad removed the protective covers from the 
‘windows of the big cottage my boys raked the 
area, cut the grass and straightened up 
Superintendent Morrisons boathouse which 
‘was always dislodged by winter bay ice. The 
‘white ash trees in the far south west comer 
of the campus were dug up west of the cot- 
tage for replanting in the Fall of 1962, 

In the reprinted article by Mrs, S, C. Balis 
she mentions the ‘ice house’ Where was it you 
may ask. Go to the rear of Main Building and 
look up over the kitchens. You now see two 
rows of bedroom windows. That whole sec 
tion used to be one huge ice storage and until 
about 1960 the big beam, used in hauling up 
the blocks of bay ice, stuck out near the top 
of the wall 

‘She mentioned the pumping and sewage 
facility. That building was in the south east cor: 
ner of the field on the north of the tracks. In 
my time the old foundation was being filed 
{in with rubble gathered from the campus plus 
farm stones, Jim Clelland took many a load 
down there. 

‘The pupils are interviewing people. Perhaps 
there Is a place in future "Canadians" for 
{interviews with such former teachers as Myrtle 
Reid, Vera Fairman, Arthur Clare, Alec Gordon 
‘or Harold Vaughan on their memories of fifty 
vyears aga In the meantime congratulations on 
excellent “Canadians” 

Very respectfully, 
Jack Hodgson 
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On Saturday after consuming a —— 
hearty breakfast, we made a very |) 


Shortly after lunch on Friday, 
February 17, 1984, a group of 
Graduate Boys plus staff loaded two 
vans with food and equipment and 
departed for a winter camping 
experience. 

Considerable planning and organiz- 
ing by staff and students had gone in- 
to the program and now the “ hour of 
truth’ had arrived. 

‘We arrived at the Mazinaw Inn (ap- 
prox. 4 miles north of Cloyne] where 
we planned to park our vehicles for 
the weekend, All the equipment, food 
and supplies were unloaded from the 
vans and distributed to individual 
back packs or lashed to toboggans to 
be transported to our final destina- 
tion, a cottage four miles from the 
drop-off point. 

With everything evenly distributed, 
each person donned a back-pack, step- 
ped into their cross country ski bind- 
ings and headed up the first hill. 
Seven toboggans laden with foods, 
fuel and heaters had to be towed as 
well. 

While we waited for everyone to 
make it to the top of the first hill, 
Michael Torres decided not to waste 
any time and he glided down to the 
other side of the hill, skied for about 
thirty yards, stopped, looked around, 
then waved for us to come along. With 
Mike’s encouraging gesture, we were 
officially off on our outdoor 
adventure. 

‘The next 3% hours proved to be a 
test on stamina and endurance. We 


Winter 
Camping 


skied over a very hilly terrain that in- 
cluded reasonably steep and long 
grades and as it began to get dark we 
realized we were only at the half-way 
mark. At 7:00 pm, a tired but happy 
group arrived at the cabin on Sham- 
bomeka Lake, 

‘After supper we played cards, made 
some plans for Saturday and general- 
ly relaxed after the tiring trip. There 
‘were no complaints when it came 
time for bed. 


careful check of the ice conditions on 
the lake. With the assurance that it 
‘was safe (8” to 10”) we set up some 
fishing lines. However, we did not 
have much luck when it came to 
fishing, but perhaps the fish were 
scared off by the noise we made play- 
ing football on the ice. It was a lot of 
fun, but some of us are getting too old 
to keep up with these young guys. 

Later in the day we went skiing 
again and did some sight seeing, 

‘After cooking supper and cleaning 
up, we enjoyed a camp fire and later 
played cards, read books and discuss- 
ed our weekend events. Naturally a 
little “horse play” was included to 
keep things interesting, 

Bedtime was like tuming off a 
switch. Everyone was so exhausted 
that they were asleep before their 
head hit the pillow. On the odd occa- 
sion I was awakened by two or three 
people snoring to their hearts content. 

(On Sunday we rose, ate a leisurely 


breakfast and thoroughly cleaned the “@ 


cabin. Then we packed all our gear 
and prepared for the long ski back to 
“civilization”, 

The trip back wasn't as long as the 
trip going in since we decided to ski 
along the lake for half the distance, 
rather than climb some of the hills. 
In addition we had less weight to pull 
on the toboggans because the food 
had been eaten and heating fuel had 
been used. 


After three hours of skiing and a 

(GU &¥ tumbles, we arrived back where 
we had parked the vans. A tired but 
happy group returned to Belleville for 
supper at Burger King and then on to 
the school, unload the equipment and 
an early bedtime. 

Keith Schauer 


9AI wrote about a newspaper story 
they read. The story was about a 
huge party in New ‘York for Michael 
Jackson, 
THRILLER PARTY 
Michael Jackson had a huge party 
in New York recently. The party 
celebrated Michael Jackson selling 25 
million copies of his Thriller record, 
The party was held in the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York. 1,500 people attended the par- 
ty, The party cost $250,000. The gift 
Jackson received was a platinum 
record of Thriller, The Guiness Book 
of World Reconi’s publisher, Norris 
J) McWhirter, said that he can't keep up 
with Michael Jackson because 
Be Jackson has sold 25 million 
now. Jackson wore a Sgt, 
Pepper style black jacket with gold 


piping. The invitations were written 
on a copy of Jackson's gloves, Beautiful 
Brooke Shields accompanied Michael 
Jackson to the party. Michael Jackson 
has been performing for 20 years, He 
started singing when he was 5 years 
old. Some fans waited outside for 12 
hours for a glimpse of Jackson. I think 
the party was very exciting. I would 
have gone if they had invited me. 
By Steven Schopp 


LIFE WITH MICHAEL JACKSON 

Michael Jackson had a huge party 
in New York recently. The party 
celebrated that Michael Jackson sold 
25,000,000 copies of his Thriller 
record. The party was held in the 
stately American Museum of Natural 
History. 1,500 people attended the 


Party that cost $250,000. Jackson 
received a platinum record. The 
record represented his Thriller record. 
Norris McWhirter, publisher of the 
Guinness Book of World Records, said 
they cant keep up with Michael 
Jackson because he has made so many 
copies of Thriller records. Michael 
Jackson wore a Sgt, Pepper style black 
jacket with gold piping to the party. 
Brooke Shields accompanied Jackson 
to the party. The invitations had been 
written on white paper gloves. 
Michael has been performing for 20 
years, Jackson started singing when he 
was 5 years old. He started with his 
brothers. Some fans waited outside 12 
hours for a glimpse of Jackson. I think 
it was a very exciting party, Yes, I 
would like to have gone. 

By Maria Bossio 


South clobbers North in 12th Annual Competiton 


The Southern Dragons showed no 
mercy as they overwhelmed the 
Northern Wolves with a lopsided 
score of 9 to 1, the highest score in the 
twelve year history of the Annual 
Competition. 

The evening's festivities began with 
the introduction of our special guests, 
which included Mrs, Michalski, Mr, 
Gervis, Mr. and Mrs, Williams, Mr. 
Bares and Mr. Graham. 

President Jack Lundberg, Comrades 
‘Mr Chuck Archer and Mr. Bill Salter 
represented the Army, Navy, Air Force 
Veterans. Mr. Roy Croft represented 
the Quinte Artillery Association. 

Captain and Mrs. Maroney, their 
son Jim and Captain David Higgins 


represented the 436 Squadron, C.EB. 
Trenton. 

After the players and officials were 
introduced, Mr, Jack Lundberg 
presented a cheque for $100.00 to the 
SJW. Sports Fund. 

Presentations were then made to 
the special guests by the players. 

Following the successful introdue- 
tion of the Northem and Souther 
girls teams to the North-South com- 
petition in 1983, it was decided to 
continue the popular trend, 

The game would consist of four 15 
minute periods. Girls would play the 
Ist and 3rd and the boys would play 
the 2nd and 4th, Mrs, Michalski 


honoured the occasion by dropping 
the puck for the official opening 


ceremony. 

‘The girls teams began the competi- 
tion, The Southern Girls came on so 
strong, they intimidated the North 
team and in a matter of 50 seconds in- 
to the game Carrie Downey scored the 
‘opening goal, assisted by Rosemarie 
Poirier and Barb Downey. The shock 
‘of a goal so early in game seemed to 
awaken the Norther Girls as they 
made every effort to even the score, 
only to have Sheila Lennon add 
another major for the South assisted 
by Jessica CanoJauregui with one 
minute and seyen seconds remaining 
in the same period. 


& 
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The boys provided a reasonably 
equal competition during the 2nd 
period. The outstanding goaltending 
by Chris Platt for the South and David 
Tillett for the North kept the teams 
scoreless until the 1:32 minute mark, 
when the uncomparable combination 
of Andrew Byme and John Stewart 
teamed up to add an additional point 
for the Southern Dragons. 


The South Girls took advantage of 
the 3rd period to attack and counter 
attack the disillusioned North Girls 
as Rosemarie Poirier and Jessica Cano- 
Jauregui scored one each assisted by 
Barb Downey and Wendy Ifill respec- 
tively at the 12:53 and the 3:48 
minute marks, The period ended with 
a very discouraged Northem team 
trailing by a score of 5 to 0 in favour 
of the dominating Southem Dragons. 

‘The Southern Boys team chose the 
4th period to add “insult to injury” 
and further extend the wound. Jamie 
Gow, assisted by Andrew Byrne at 
10:03, Walter Hackbarth, assisted by 

ike Finnegan at 9:26, John Stewart, 
assisted by Andrew Byme at 5:24 and 
Jamie Gow gets the final southern 
major assisted by John Stewart with 
four minutes and twenty four seconds 
remaining in official time. Nine 
unanswered goals. The North was 
beginning to believe they couldrit buy 
goal. But Kevin Lewis, a tough young 
lumberjack from the Ottawa Valley 
‘was not about to let his team leave the 


\@ playing area scoreless, Kevin played a 


fantastic game throughout the com- 
Petition and it was this desire and 


determination that led to a tremen: 
dous effort and a beautiful unassisted 
goal with one minute and fifty three 
seconds remaining. Kevin was mobb- 
ed by his teammates as if had scored 
the winning goal. 

With time running out, the Nor- 
them Team had conditioned 
themselves to accept the inevitable. 
The Southern Team were riding high 
on adrenaline. The winners had been 
established and the final buzzer was 
anticlimactic, 

The Southern fans who were ex 
hausted from cheering everytime the 
Dragons scored, raced onto the floor 
to smother their heroes, The South 
had won the Annual Competition for 
three consecutive years and their fans 
were not tired of evolving as 
champions. 


Cheerleaders delight the Fans 

Between the 2nd and 3rd period, the 
fans were very pleased to be enter- 
tained by a sweet group of cheer- 
leaders from the Intermediate Girls 
Residence. Under the direction and 
supervision of Mrs. Tammy Opper- 
man, the girls performed extremely 
well, offering cheers and guestures 
and body language to support their 
favourite team. 

The Norther Cheerleaders in- 
cluded: Debbie Sicoli, Valdies Czikan, 
Karen Thompson, Anna Millia, Terri 
Laford, Jennifer Nelson and Lori 
Caruk 


The Southern Cheerleaders in- 
cluded: Jacqui Burnham, Tracy 
Hamill, Kathy DaSilva, Millie 


Warren, Erika Stebbing, Leeann 
Huitema, Cyndy Pollock. 

We were very pleased and im- 
pressed with the entertainment these 
sirls provided. Thank you Tammy and 
Bitls for this enjoyable presentation. 


Stars, Awards and other 

Games 3 Stars: Ist Jamie Gow (S); 
2nd David Tillett (Nj; 3rd Barb 
Downey (S); 

Most Valuable Players: North: 


Kevin Lewis; South, Jessica 
Cano-Jauregui, 
Poster Contest Winners 


Senior: South—I. Chris Ferguson, 
2. Jamie Gow/Richard Reid; 3. Jamie 
Berridge. Honourable Mention: 
Michelle Whitefield 

North—1, Susan Maxwell, 2. David 
Tillet; 3. Daniel Doire. Honourable 
Mention: Maria Bossio 

Junior: South—l. Bobby Richard- 
son; 2. Tracey Hamill 

North—1. Donnie Devoe/Bernard 
Nagotchi; 2, Michelle Marier. 

Button Draw: North, Brian Din- 
woodie; South, John Stewart/Robert 
Manual. 

Ticket Draw: Miss Betty Lalonde. 

Special Door Prize: Robbie Walsh. 

Master of Ceremonies: Mr. Ken 
Graham. 

Interpreters: Mr. Craig Barnes, Mrs. 
Penny Vance, 

Coaches: South: Mr. Brian Mcin- 
tosh, Mr. Jack Parks. North: Mr. Larry 
Opperman, Mr. Jeff Simmons, Mr. 
Keith Schauer. Assistant Coach: Miss 
Angela Theriault. 


Referees: Mr. Don Taylor, Mr. John 
Doran. 

Scorer and Timekeeper: Miss Betty 
Lalonde, Mrs. Lesley Ingraham, Mrs. 
Rhea Tweddell. 

Statisticians: Mr. Art Walls, Mr. 
‘Don Carr. 


Notes of Interest 

Shots on Goal: North 49, South 35. 

Penalties: Walter Hackbarth (S) and 
Brian Dinwoodie (N), for roughing at 
37 seconds in the 2nd period. Andrew 
Byme (S) and Kevin DiGiuseppe (N), 
for slashing at 1 minute 42 seconds 
of the 4th period. 

Since the Northem girls did not 
score against the Southem girls team, 
therefore Michele Provost (goalie for 
Ist period) and Linda Fortus (goalie for 
the 3rd period) are credited with a 
"shut out”, 


Final Note 

Inthe 12 year history of the Annual 
Competition, the wins were as 
follows: 

North won: Ist, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 
9th, for a total of 6 wins. 

South won: 2nd, 6th, 8h, 10th, 
ith, and 12th for a total of 6 wins. 

North won three consecutive 
games—ie. 3rd, 4th, Sth, 

South won three consecutive 
games—ie. 10th, Ilth, 12th. 

Keith Schauer 
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STi the Jas issue of The Canadian for this year, I chink it appropriate 
to say thank-you to Gary Gervis, our editor, and his Canadian Committee; 
Mr. Zweck and Mr. Hoxford for their efforts in the print shop; Mr. Workman 
for his work on the photographs. Everyone to whom I have spoken, and 
certainly those who have taken the trouble to write to me have found the 
themes and format of The Canadian in the recent of years interesting and 
informative. 


Producing a magazine on a regular basis is an onerous task when one has other 
duties that already take up 150 percent of one’s time. Mr. Gervis and the staff 
involved in the various issues have gone “above and beyond the call of duty.” 
The Canadianis one of the ways we keep in touch with the world. Exstudents 
enjoy reviving memories; parents, grandparents and siblings vicariously enjoy 
sharing student activities. 

It is such an awesome sacrifice for parents to make the decision to send a 
beloved child to school many miles from home. Both school staff and parents 
needs must do all they can to make the families and friends feel involved in 
this school and still in touch with their children. 


‘At first many parents are fearful, for they don’t know the school, or the kind 
of warm atmosphere we are trying to create for our students. The Canadian 
helps to bring that “home to them.” 


The last issue was especially dedicated to our new Resource Services Program. 
Staff of Resource Services are striving to provide better services for parents, 
preschoolers, school boards and local units for the hearing impaired. 


Deaf education in the past has been scourged by the desire of various interested 
parties to be the only messiah, the one answer, the miracle worker. Every parent 
of every deaf child would want their child to speak if it were at all possible, 
no one would dispute that. Yet in spite of much hard work on the part of parents 
and professionals many deaf children do not develop intelligible speech. 
For each child differs in personality, in the amount and range of residual 
hearing, in his/her intellectual ability, in the age of diagnosis, in the amount 
of work and early intervention done by parents or other interested parties. 
These and many other factors form permutations and combinations from which 
the child’s individual needs and progress evolve. 

Our only hope is for all the groups to work together for the benefit of deaf 
children, Let's give each child the program from which he/she can make most 
profit at each period of their lives. Through our new Resource Services Program, 
we hope to ensure quality education matched to the child’s needs, whether 
it be in a local unit or Sir James Whitney. 

Do write to us, keep in touch. Have a good summer with your child. To each 
of the graduates featured in this issue, I do want to wish them all the best 
in the future. Please drop back to visit us as often as possible. 

‘And once more — thank you to Mr, Gervis as editor and the staff for keeping 
The Canadian going and growing. 


Catherine Michalski, Superintendent 
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The Multi-Handi Store 
is more than 

—selling pop and chocolate bars or 
making coffee at designated times 
during the school day. 

providing donuts and coffee for 
night school classes for adult deaf 
(through the co-operation of our 
resource department). 

—preparing coffee for staff meetings 
after school. 

—arranging “set ups! and serving at 
school functions such’ as Open 
House, the V.LP. social, in conjunc- 
tion with the students in Home Ec. 

—catering" at a swim meet involving 
hearing and deaf students, 


Laying a Foundation .. . 
The 


Multi-Handi Store 


Working as an ‘employee’ in the Multi-Handi Store and 
Participating in related activities serves as an opportunity for each 
student to develop individually and co-operatively a feeling of 
success, accomplishment, pride, self-worth, and confidence — a 
feeling that he is ‘a somebody! 


The achievement of this goal depends on the co-operation 
of staff in all areas (residential, academic, vocational, 
administrative) and is contingent upon the students undertaking 
a meaningful progression of tasks compatible with their own 
abilities. These tasks should be seen by others as by themselves 


as being important. 


It is. 

Cidetermining with the students 
‘what tasks are to be done — on a 
weekly, bi-weekly or monthly basis 

Classigning tasks amongst themselves. 
in a co-operative manner such that 
fellow employees do all tasks at 
various times with different part- 
ners or individually, ie. selling for 
15 minutes at 10:15 4.m,, 12:05pm. 
and 2:15 pm,; cleaning up at 3:45 
and making coffee at 8:30 

Ciselecting replacements in the event 
of absence 

Glrespecting the roles of other 
‘employees 

Carrying out in an acceptable man- 
ner one’s own role — self- 
evaluation, evaluation by others 


working cooperatively with dif- 
ferent partners 

Ciproducing and ‘mailing’ memos to 
advise the staff of assigned tasks 
(alphabetical order, spelling names 
of staff members, location of staff 
members) 

Citaking on work roles — ie. foreman 
for the week 

‘working on one, two, three or four 
tasks per day in partnership or 
individually 

Cbeing on time to open up and close 
the business and carry out other 
assigned tasks 

advising the ‘manager’ of absence 

replacing (as previously determined 
by themselves) employees who are 
absent 


Cproducing inventory forms (using 

measuring skills) 

Ctaking inventory using the above 
form (counting, categorizing) 

ordering stock on the basis of inven- 
tory findings 

Cplacing stock in the refrigerator in 
an orderly manner 

Cireplenishing and rotating stock in 
the fridge 

wearing uniforms designed and 
made by sewing class students 

Coperating a cash register, keying in 
1, 2, 3, 4 itemsipairs of items 

Ccalculating correct change with and 
without @ calculator 

Cgiving correct change using the 
fewest coins and bills 

Geounting change 


Ciknowing what to do if the coffee is 
too weak or too strong (staff provide 
input by filling out a form left on 
the coffee table) 

Ctraining replacements 

being well groomed 

Cigreeting the customer with a smile 
and in an appropriate manner, ie. 
‘Good Moming, ‘Can Ihelp you’... 

Cisetting up a display, establishing a 
float and updating the duty chart 

Gcueing customers (pointing to 
items on display and cost charts) 

Clestablishing and maintaining eye 
contact with the customer 

(Clwatching the customer until he is 
finished ordering 

responding appropriately when he 
does not understand or has made 
the wrong selection 


handling new and difficult situa- 
tions in an appropriate manner, ic. 
out of dimes, no more available of 
a particular brand of pop, out of cof- 
fee, etc, 

(knowing how to make coffee for 12, 
18, 24, 


Cgraphing daily sales 

Ckeeping books 
withdrawals) 

Crolling coins 

Cdepositing/withdrawing monies 
from the bank 


(deposits, 


writing cheques 
Cbalancing inventory with sales 
(shortages? — reasons? — 
accountability) 


Ut age 3 
Education Week Activities 
at Sir James Whitney School 
- Education Week in Ontario was 


i 


and the rewards ... 
being told by a customer, perhaps 
_/ with a smile or a pat on the back, 
that you are doing a good job 
sehanging up a cup holder (with your 
name on it} that you made in the 
shop and watching customers use it 


pe 


wR 


4ehaving people buy things that you 
made in the shop 

seeing that you have been selected 
the employee of the week — month 

— the year 
planning and attending a banquet 

for employees and staff only, in a 

off-campus location 
receiving a certificate of service and 

@ report card recognizing service 

and accomplishments in the Multi- 

Handi Store 
choosing to donate monies to stu- 

dent activities such as the retreat 

for graduating students ($100) and 
the theatrical group ‘Sunshine Too! 

($25) 
being ‘promoted! to additional ac- 

tivities involving more respon- 

sibilities {and skills) during and after 
school hours. 

Watching these students work 
helps to establish future programming 
compatible with their needs, interests 
and abilities. Most of all it is hoped 
that each participant will indeed feel 
that heis special. . .as they are to us. 

C. Newman 


celebrated during April 29-May 5, 
1984. We at The Sir James Whitney 
School played a major role for Educa- 
tion Week in the Belleville area. 

Monday, April 30, we were the host 
to 300 for an Education Week 
Breakfast. The breakfast was held in 
our senior dining room and was en- 
joyed by all. During the breakfast, the 
Sir McKenzie Bowell Educator of the 
‘Year Award was presented. This year, 
Mrs. Bernice Ryan, principal of the 
‘Teacher Education Centre on our 
campus was the recipient. 


During the breakfast we had about 
15 students help in various capacities, 
such as coat check, serving coffee, 
tickets and so on. The breakfast was 
very successful, and all those who 
helped in any way at the school are 
thanked, 

From Monday to Wednesday of 
Education Week, our graduates at- 
tended their annual retreat at Circle 
Square Ranch, and from all reports 
they had a good time and it was quite 
successful, 


On Thursday, May 3, we held our 
annual Open House. At this time the 
school was opened to many of the 
public and parents, During Open 
House, classrooms were on view, 
there was a swimming demonstra: 
tion, a fashion show and a variety 
show, all performed by our students. 
Again the audience was very 
appreciative of our students talents. 


On Friday, May 4, we held a 
Seminar Day for students. 

In the moming, we had presenta- 
tions by Ms, Marlene Bourdeau on 
Brazil, Miss Marybeth Hunter on In- 
dia, and Miss Lola Wright on Jamaica. 
The students and staff rotated in three 
groups. The moming was most en- 
joyable and educational. 

‘After lunch, we had a presentation 
by Jan Miller and several people 
assisted her. Her presentation was on 
interpreting. Who? Why? When? 
Where? The students found it quite 
interesting and were able to relate to 
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Deborah 
Ann 
Bertrand 


Debbie has been travel- 

ling to Sir James 

Whitney from her 

hometown of Val 

» Therese outside Sudbury for fourteen of her eighteen 

years. During the past months Debbie has been busily 

® involved with Student Parliament activities, being the 

# Secretary of State for the past year. Debbies on-the job 
€ training program has led to a work experience program 


2 at Land Registry Office in Belleville for the Summer. In. 


@ the Fall, Debbie plans to attend the Metzler Business 
@ School in Kingston to take a course as clerk-typist. 
We wish you good luck, Debbie! 


Edward 
Francis 
DiGuiseppi 
Kevin is a. nineteen- 


year-old northerner 
who has been com: 


muting ftom Thunder 


% Bay for 14 years, Kevin has always been actively involved 
in activities in the residence and school. This past year 
he served as the Deputy Prime Minister and worked on 
the Year Book Ciub, but he will possibly be remembered 
most for his portrayal of King Herod. Kevin plans to 
work in Thunder Bay for the Recreational Department 
during the summer. Having successfully completed on- 

® thejob training in the auto service area, he is seeking 
employment in the auto body or muffler service and 
repair areas in the fall. 


® of her 19 years during which time she has been active 


> experion 
Hospital in Peterborough in the 


Christopher 
Brent 
Carleton 


Christopher Brent Carleton has been at Sir James 
Whitney School for thirteen of his nineteen years. He 


@ has enjoyed his time here especially in the sports area. 


Chris lives right here in Belleville and plans on finding 


© work at a local welding firm. He hopes to increase, his 


knowledge of welding by taking a course at Loyalist 


® College 
=? Best of luck Chris with these plans for the future! 
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Carrie 
Lynn 
Margaret 
Downey 


Carrie comes from 
Downewille near Lind- 
say, She has attended 
school here for fourteen 


in many school and residential activities. She was the 
forale representative of our school at the Ontario 
Leadership Program at Camp Couchiching last Fall and 
has been Prime Minister of the Student Parliament this 
past year. She also was chosen to play the role of Mary 
in the Christmas Pageant. Care plans to enter a work 

ca and asseement progam at St. Josephs © 


‘Good luck, Carrie! 


various 
activities, the Year Book Club, and a representative on § 
the Student Farkament Alec graduation, Linda hopes 
to work at a day camp for young hearing-impaired 
children in the Ottawa area and then further her educa- 
tion in the area of child care, hopefully through a nursery 
aid program. : Program in printing. 
© May you have success in reaching this goal, Lindal ‘May your persevering ways lead you to success, Jamie! 


GRADUATION DAY 1984 


Deborah Rock 
(. Darlene Victor 
y Hurry Lemery 


Rock is a nineteen-year- 
old native of Timmins, 
Ontario, who has been 


experience program. 
May your cheerful ways help you find success in your 
future endeavours, Debbie! a 
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Brian 
Dinwoodie 


Brian was bom in Deep River almost 20 years ago. He 

‘® has studied at The Sir James Whitney School for the 

© past 12 years. He has made good friends during his on- 
» thejob training here on campus. Staff and students wall 
be happy to know that Brian will retum to Belleville in 
September to be part of the new “Bridging Program”. 
Oir best wishes fo you in the future, Brian! 


3, Wilhelm is 20 years old and calls Enterprise his home. 
He has attended Sir James Whitney School for 12 years. 
He includes floar hockey, building model planes and col. 
lecting match covers as his interests. He will begin us- 

2 ing his woodworking skills at a local industry in Napanee 

: on June 11th. 

3 


® Good luck Wilhelm in the “world of work"! 


but is now living in Belleville Daniel first came to our 


his family to be a student at OSD/SJW. Daniels 
favourite subject is woodworking. Other interests include 


to return to our campus next fall for an extra year of 
‘training. 


be 


Wendy 
Tfill 


was bom in Barbados 
but now lives in 
Ottawa. She is eighteen 
; years old and has attended our school for six years. 


‘Wendy lists sewing, home economics and math as her 
favorite subjects. After school hours she enjoys watching 
ice skating, the Academy Awards and "Dynasty" on TV 
% and going shopping for new clothes and shoes. After 
# a busy summer at home, Wendy plans to join us in 
September for an extra year of training. 
 Wewish you success and happiness, and may each new 
2 adventure be a “Thriller” 


Daniel Doire, nineteen years old, comes from Porcupine § 
school in the fall of 1980 and is the third member of 


baseball, television and ‘Garfield’ cartoons. Daniel plans 


‘Our best wishes go with you, Daniel, wherever you may 4 


Wendy Caroline Ifill * 
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Millar Nobile 
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Gavin ¥ 
Adair z 

= 
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Gavin Adair Millar has been at our school for seven 
years, He is nineteen years old and is a Bellevilian who 
plans to continue his education in his hometown. He 
has been studying in Mr. Mayo's machine shop and 


= his home town and he has attended Sir James Whitney 
hopes to continue his education in a machine shop pro- 3 3 
i. 


for fourteen years. Last year he was the male represen- 
tative for our schoo! at the Ontario Leadership Program 
at Camp Couchiching. John’s main area of vocational 
study has been autobody. He has not decided yet 

er t0 go to college or seek employment after 


vou do we dour vey best hes 
happy and successful future, 
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John Anthony Nobile is nineteen years old. Belleville is 
Z 


gram at Loyalist College. We all wish well, Gavin, 
Yyou go on to higher education. 


ni 
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Kimberley 
Joanne 
Louise 
Blomquist 


“Kir? entered this world 
ee 
tawa) twenty 
Steet beet lle 
Sir James Whitney since 1971. During her stay here, Kim 
Pee 
(her graduation dress is an example), making quilts 
ies tr casa Gna F case Cares 
In fact, Kim has willingly volunteered to decorate cakes 
for various special events like the graduates’ retreat. Kim's 


$ Carol Frances Adams is a twenty-year-old student from 
® Kenora. She has attended our school for 14 years. 
2 Carols Saal iit ej sera ber bes nce 

‘badminton, ice hockey and watching movies. 
ie (er raduation, Caro hopes to werk na hotel lun 


We Ren ous healt and happiness, Carol! 


O 
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ef Daniel 
Mare 
Pigeau 


Rhonda 
Carol 
Pollard 


Danny is a northemer / y Rhonda was bom in 
from Timmins, Ontario Fort Frances but is 
where he was bom on presently living in Strat- 


December 19, 1963. 
He has been travelling back and forth to the Sir James 
Whitney School since 1969. Danny enjoys camping, 
floor hockey and downhill skiing. Dannys vocational 
training has been mainly in graphic arts. This past year 
Danny has gained on-thejob experience by working in 
the printing department of a local vocational training 
centre. He hopes that experience gained there will help 
in his new job at the March of Dimes Ability Centre in 
Timmins. 


ton, Ontario She has 
been a student here for 14 years, enjoying in her last 
‘year, language, math and consumer education. Rhonda 
also enjoys sewing (her graduation dress is an example) 
crafts and baking. Her on-thejob placement was in the 
‘campus laundry. Rhonda plans to return to the school 
after graduation to be involved in a post-secondary voca 
tional training experience program (Bridging Program) 
to prepare for future employment. 

‘The best of luck, Rhondal 
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Gareth 
Miles 
Price 


Richard Earl Reid comes from Oshawa. He is nineteen § 
years old and has been a student at this school for four- 


has spent the past eight years here on campus. He en: 3 
teen years. His favourite subject is woodworking and his 


® joyed being a soldier in the Pageant and includes swim: 
ming, horseback riding and computers among his special 
interests, The new ‘Bridging Program?’ starting here in 
September will help Gareth prepare for future employ- 
> ment in a woodworking shop. 
All the best, Gareth! 


hobbies include roller skating, riding bikes and 
shateboanis, and watching movies and Michael Jackson 
video tapes. Richard hopes to start a small woodwork- 
ing business at home. 

Good luck, Richard! Were sure if any problem comes 
along, youll do your best to “Beat If. 


we 
Ny 
ze 
4 William 
Joseph 
Sills 


Bill was bom in Kingston in 1965 but lives in Deseronto, 
commuting daily to Sir James Whitney where he has 
attended for 13 years. In his vocational training program, 
he has specialized in welding Having shown con: 
siderable talent: in this area, Bills on-thejob training 
placement took him to a local iron works two days per 
‘week. It is hoped that success at this placement will lead 
to fulltime employment for Bill after graduation. 
May the piece “weld? together successfully for youn the 
future, Bill 


ny Pattee 


€ 
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s, Michael Joseph Torres is a twenty-year-old student from 
Oshawa. He has attended this school for fourteen years. 
Michaels favourite subject is speech, and afier school, 
he enjoys watching television, especially his favourite 
show, ‘Star Trek’ Michael plans to retum next September 
for an extra year of training 
We wish you luck in all you da, Michael! 


Lirvitanbane 
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Craig, who is 21 years old, comes to us from Port Hope #5 
He has attended Sir James Whitney School for 13 years. 
His interests include playing pool, hockey and collecting 
animal posters, Craig plans to do janitorial work in or 
near Port Hope His pleasant personality will be an asset 
wherever he works. 


Good Luck, Craia! 


Fae “in 


etatatitat tet 


1984 


David 

4 Kenneth 
Earl 
Wall 


Davids home is the country near Renfrew. He is 19 years 
(ld and has spent only the last three years here on this 
campus. Many people remember his fine job as narrator 
in the Christmas Pageant. David is happy to be includ: 
ed in the new “Bridging Progranthere next year. Als, 
his future plans include getting more credits by cor 
respondence or at night school, 

Good Luck, David! 


hatha 
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NYSSD Rome Students visit S)W 


During Education Week we had two 
hearing impaired students visit us 
from N-YS.8.D. (New York State 
Shool for the Deaf) Rome, New York. 
As part of our annual student ex- 
change, these students stayed with 
other students in residence and joined 


LISA VACCARO 
Lisa's full name is Lisa Ann 
Vaccaro, She is 14 years old. Lisa lives 
in Syracuse, New York. She has one 
sister, Jennie, 10 years old. She has four 
nationalities, Italian, French, Indian 
and Polish. Her ancestors are from 
Italy, France and Poland. She doesn’t 
have a favourite food. She likes almost 
all foods. Lisa's favourite sports are 
softhall, ping pong and badminton. 
Lisa has no favourite shows and she 
has no favourite singers. Lisa's 
favourite hobbies are reading the 
bible, fixing things, playing sports and 
if she has spare time she likes to take 
a nap occasionally if she gets tired. 
Lisa has six pets, two dogs, two cats 
and two kittens. Recently, she lived in 
a mural area but she just moved to an 
urban area, Her favourite subject is 
math, She likes Canada for visiting 
Her school's name is “New York State 
School for the Deaf” (N¥S.S.D). Lisa 
lives in residence, Her favourite cities 
are Old Forge, New York and the 
Adirondack Mountains, She would 
like to visit Hawaii and Alaska and 
the west part in the future. 
By Maria Bossio and 
Gieselle Wood Salomon 


some of our classes in senior school. 

The two exchange students were 
Bob Wilson and Lisa Vaccaro. They 
joined 8A(demo) and 9A1 oral classes 
in senior school. For language 9A1 in- 
terviewed Bob and Lisa and later 
‘wrote stories. 


BOB WILSON 
Bob's full name is Robert James 
Wilson. He is 15 years old and lives 
in a rural area in Binghamton, New 
York. Bob goes to NYS.S.D in Rome, 
‘New York. He lives in residence there. 
He has two sisters, Katrine, 17 and 
Kim 11 years old. His nationality is 
French, Italian and Irish. Bobs 
ancestors are also from England, his 
favorite foods are french fries, pizza, 
lobster and clams. Bobs favorite spor's 
are basketball, floothockey, soccer and 
softball. His favorite TV show is Matt 
Houston. Bob’s favorite singers are 
Michael Jackson and Van Halen. His 
hobbies are fishing, hunting and 
archery. He has two pets at home. His 
favorite subjects are math and social 
studies. Bob said that he liked 
Canada. His favorite city is Chicago 
and Bob would like to visit California 
in the future. 
bby Steven Schopp and 
David Wainwright 


A Disability is always 
a nuisance but it doesn’t 


have to be a handicap 


Successful 
Gallery Exhibition 

In the recent Children’s Art Exhibi- 
tion at the Algonquin Art Gallery in 
Bancroft, twelve water colours by five 
Grade ten students from our school 
were favourably received. Ninety-six 
selections from over seven hundred 
submissions, including work from our 
students, from the school for the 
blind in Brantford and from six area 
schools, were mounted in the show. 

Ms. Carol Counts Johns, curator of 
the gallery, spoke highly of our stu- 
dents’ work, applauding the 
“understanding and sensitivity of the 
theme’, She praised the quality of the 
work which “in many respects was 
superior to that in the rest of the 
exhibition”. 

We congratulate Randy Jelley, 
Walter Hackbarth, Jeff McMaster, 
Rejean Poirier and Michael Finnegan 
whose works were accepted in the ex: 
hibition. Participation in this annual 
event will be encouraged next year. 


K. Graham. 
sooanonsateaannncasseen RSE 
O.E.H.I. 1984 


BROADENING 
HORIZONS 


(Chairperson — Beth Phietfer) 


November 12-13, 1984 
at The 
Sir James Whitney School 
Belleville, Ontario 
Speakers: 

Roz Rosen (tent.), Gallaudet College 
Kenneth Weber, University of Toronto 
"Yes, They Can” 

“The Teacher is the Key” 

Or. M. Deninger and 
Phil Mackall, Gallaudet College 
“Computers in Deaf Education” 
Ms. Carole Frankel, Gallaudet College 
“Foreign Languages and 
‘Cross-Cultural Studies for the Deaf” 


Registration Fees: 


$30 members '$35 non-members 


Wine and Cheese 
Breakfast and Lunch 


vp 


oe 
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The 1984 Ecumenical 


mY) Graduate Retreat 


The 1984 Graduate Retreat was 
held this year at Circle Square Ranch, 
Arden, April 30 to May 2. The 
weather outside was wild and windy. 
It even snowed! Indoors, the atmos- 
phere was warm as the grad staff and 
clergy worked and played, sang and 
prayed. 

This year’s theme was, “We are a 
‘community — we serve” and the grad 
community entertained each other at 
meal times, decorated tables for each 
other, cleaned up the area for the 
Circle Square people, cleaned away 
fallen trees from a horse trail for the 
ranch, ate a poverty meal and donated 
money saved to the School for the 
Deaf in Puerto Rico and assisted each 
other in so many ways. 

Parts of the program such as star 
gazing, a bonfire, and a hayride had to 
be dropped because of the poor 
weather but kite flying was a popular 
addition. 

The Retreat was a time for lots of 
fun and a time for quiet prayer. It was 
a time for teasing and jokes and a time 
for sharing troubles and suffering in 
life. It was a time to realize that we 
love God because He first loved us. 
Everyone knew that the time together 
as members of the SJW. ‘family’ 
would soon be over. The retreat gave 
those attending an opportunity to 
come closer to each other and to a 
loving God before it was time to say 
that last good bye. 

P. Vance 


ED, WEEK (from Page 3) 
many incidents in the interpreting 
skits 

At the end of our Education Weck, 
‘Mr. Hugh O'Neil, M.PP. for Hastings 
presented a portrait of Sir James 
Whitney to the school, compliments 
of The Hon. Bette Stephenson, M.D, 
Minister of Education of Ontario. 

In summary, Education Week at 
The Sir James Whitney School was 


meaningful, worthwhile and 
‘yccessful. 
wy Michael Roberts, 


Hastings County 
Education Week Representative 


Green Thumbs 


“Where have all the flowers gone?" 
could have been our theme song at 
Green Gables these past few years. 
However, better things are ahead. 

When John’s mother heard we had 
lost our lavender bush, she promptly 
sent in a special packet of lavender 
seeds for us to try and grow. 

Benji, John and Mike had an 
appointment to meet Mr. Webster at 
the greenhouse. They had several 
packets of seeds which Mr. Webster 
helped them plant. A couple of days 
later we were told that our seeds were 
growing. One week after planting, we 
went to the greenhouse and found 
that Mr. Webster had already potted 
them for the boys 

Each Wednesday we made a visit to 
the greenhouse to check on the pro: 
‘gress of the plants. Benji’s camations 
all came up and are doing well. John’s 
lavender — not so good; we do have 


one lavender plant but think the rest 
may be weeds. Mike's forget-me-nots 
are good plants too. The hibiscus were 
slow but they take longer to ger- 
minate. They are growing into healthy 
plants. 

Tp date our plants are good and 
strong and next Wednesday we hope 
to put them out around Green Gables. 
Mr, Webster will use some in his 
flowerbeds around the infirmary and 
some will be given to friends for their 
gardens. 

We at Green Gables hope to enjoy 
the flowers when we return in 
September. 

The boys were very interested in 
‘what was growing in the greenhouse. 
Benji was especially interested in the 
collection of flowering cactus plants. 

Our thanks to George Webster for 
taking time to help the boys with 
their project. 

Doreen E. Reynolds 


in 


Biceps and Triceps 
Charles Atlas?—Well, not quite, but 
the senior boys at Sagonaska like to 
pump iron every chance they get. An 
excellent recreation program, we find 
it also builds stamina and self- 
confidence, Our equipment consists 
of barbells, dumbells, curling bar, 
abdominal board, heavy bag, and exer- 
cycle. We encourage our bays to do a 


4 = 


15 to 20-minute warm-up before they 
lift to lessen the chance of a strained 
muscle or worse yet a serious injury. 
Fornow we are using a “sometimes” 
vacant classroom to work out, but as 
soon as a more permanent location is 
found we anticipate participation 
from the junior boys and also the 

intermediate senior girls. 
T. Stevens 


Highland Dancers 


Practice the Lilt 

This year highland dance lessons 
were held in the exercise room of the 
Sagonaska School with students from 
Sagonaska, Sir James Whitney and 
members of the community taking 
part. 

‘Taking lessons for the third year 
were Lorianne Thomas, Lisa 
Kirkham, Theresa Pelosse and Kathy 
JonesThey have leamed the Highland 
Fling, the Dusty Miller, the Lilt, the 
Sword dance and a Reel. Kathleen 
Stewart, Valerie Palmer and Jackie 
Wildsmith were beginners and have 
leamed the five basic steps, the 
Highland Fling and a Reel. Some of 
the steps involved in these dances 
were difficult to master but the girls 
always tried their best, They always 
had fun despite the work involved. 

‘The year's lessons end with a recital 
for Parents Night on June llth. 
Parents of the students from the com- 
munity, as well as anyone from the 


school, are welcome to attend. 
These lessons have been very 
beneficial in regards to the girls 
balance and co-ordination. Many 
thanks to our instructor, Karen 
Williamson, for her never ending 

Patience and understanding. 

Susan Wills 
Millie Wardhaugh 


The Scouting Program 


coming to an end (our 57th), It has 
been a very active year forall the boys 
with lots of special activities plann- 
ed by their leaders. In the last several 
months the Cub Pack attended the 
dress rehearsal for Open House (to see 
our version of "THRILLER", attend- 
ed a performance of “SUNSHINE 
TOO", and also walked to the Dairy 


' 


‘Another year of Scouting at the Sir | 
James Whitney/Sagonaska Schools is 
; 


Queen fora special treat. The Scouts 
continued to work on their BP. 
Woodsman Badge, attended a 
weekend camp at Air Force, Trenton, 
set up a camping display at the 
Quinte Mall for Scout Week, and just 
recently took some instruction on 
water safety. The Scouts are looking 
forward to camping overnight in June 
although it won't be far from home - 
only on the hill behind the jr. 
residence. 

The last meeting of the year will be 
on June 5th and it is at that time that 
some of the Beavers will swim up to 
Cubs. The Red Six was the winner of 
the “Miss Mills” trophy, for the six 
that tried the hardest, The boys in this 
six were Donnie Devoe (sixer), Ber- 
nard Nagotchi |Second), Jason 
Lalonde, Chris Dafoe, Craig Dafoe, 
and Alain Sauve. The winner of the 
“Akela's Trophy", for the individual 
Cub who has worked the hardest, was 
Bobby Richardson. 

Many thanks to all the staff who 
assisted with the programs, especial: 
ly Mr. John Wilson, who gave freely 
of his time so that the boys could have 
@ good time. Dave Bentley, 

Cub Master/Scout Advisor 


Girls try Aerobics 

Five of our older girls from 
Sagonaska have attended two ten- 
week sessions of aerobics at Parkdale 
Public School this year. These classes 
are offered through the Belleville 
Recreation Centre. 

(Our choice of an off-campus exer- 
cise class was two-fold. Weare trying | 
to instill in our girls the importancr 
of regular exercise. Aerobics, exercis— 
ing to music, if done properly and 
with guidance, can be alot of fun, We 
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Ge 
were also looking at socialization and 
{jy interaction with members of the 

-ommunity. 

We were very pleased with the girls 
involvement in these classes. They 
have definitely gained self-confidence 
in performing exercises in a mixed 
Kostas Susan Wills 

Millie Wardhaugh 


ae 


Recorders and Music 

A group of seven students from the 
Cairn are making music with 
recorders and enjoying it. 

The class was started a year ago 
with the assistance of Mrs. Jeremias 
Faulkner whose direction has 
generously been given and gratefully 
appreciated by the Cairn. 

With a busy program to follow each 
day, the students still find time to 
practice for their individual lesson 
each week as they advance through 
their first instruction book. Just now, 
the class is busy rehearsing for a con- 
cert that is to be held in their area. 

Our “Congratulations” to Lorianne 
Thomas, Kathleen Stewart, Lewin 
Williams, Louis Dounoukos, Aden 
Buckland, Steven Janse, and Robert 
Ingles for the effort and interest they 
have given to their recorders. 

Now if you hear some “Toot, 
Tooting” coming from the Cairn you 
will understand first what it is all 
Garour 

8° keep it down kids, Mrs. 

fulkner says that the recorder is to 
be played very softly, okay’? 

Www. 


Special Treats 


‘What's for snack?” is a nightly 
question asked by the boys in the 
Junior aphasic program. This year, 
besides the usual snacks sent by the 
Senior kitchen the boys have had a 
variety of special treats. 

Mr Bentley on his last trip to Mon- 
treal brought back baggels for the 
boys. Most of the boys had never 
tasted them before, and when toasted, 
they were really delicious. The boys 
have also had banana splits from the 
Dairy Queen, fruit juices and 
milkshakes made by Mrs. Williams in 
the blender, and birthday cake on 
several occasions. 

Snack time is a good chance for the 
boys to tell the counsellors what 
they've done during the day, or to 
discuss what is happening in the 
residence. 


Sagonaska Baseball Caps 
and TShirts 


‘You may have noticed many of the 
staff and students sporting blue 
baseball caps with the Sagonaska 
School crest on them in the past 
month. These were ordered as a way 
of obtaining donations for our residen- 
tial welfare account which provides 
money to students who may not have 
sufficient funds for articles of 
clothing or for special outings. No 
sooner had the hats arrived than the 


total order of 50 hats were sold. The 
demand was so great that an addi- 
tional 50 hats were ordered. 

We also obtained Tshirts with our 
school crest on them. These will be 
given out as awards at our year-end 
residential award supper. Each stu- 
dent will receive a Tshirt for the 
various contributions to our program. 
We are also keeping a set of shirts for 
our students to wear when they 
attend special functions or outings. 

Jack Parks 


New Audio-Visual 
Equipment 

Santa Claus came late to Sagonaska 
this year, but we weren't disappointed. 
We now have a new Olympus VCR, 
tuner and camera. The VCR has 
stereo capability so our boys and girls 
can catch the latest Michael Jackson 
video in the full spectrum. 

‘The camera is as simple to operate 
as any automatic 35mm, so after a 
brief orientation by all Sagonaska staff 
we should have a complete video 
library of all residential occasions and 
outings. 

Other applications will be forhome 
visits, so parents can get a firsthand 
look at the programs we offer, and 
also as an indispensible tool for our 
many resource days we hold through- 
out the year. 

T, Stevens 
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Mother's Day Gifts 


In April, classes 9D and 9E started making a special, 
Gift for their mothers. It was decided to make a wishing 
well planter using clothespins. 

Teachers, covnsellors and students collected round 
cardboard containers for the base, individual plastic 
‘cream containers for the buckets, and plant slips. Mrs. 
Bares donated small flower pots and potting soil, The 
students purchased bags of clothespins on a shopping 
trip. 

Holly, Laura, Linda, Robbie, David and Craig 
transplanted the plant slips and cared for them until 
Mother's Day. 


The students separated thirty-two clothespins and 
glued the flat side of the half pins carefully around the 
cardboard base. The upright supports were put together 
and spaced along the base. Then, the bucket support 
‘was glued onto the upright. All ofthe pupils grasped these 
steps and did a great job. 


‘Next, the students glued the flat side of ten half pins 
con each side of a 344” by 2" piece of cardboard for the 
roof. With a steady hand and a watchful eye, the pupils 
glued the roof to the upright supports. The wishing well 
planters were ready to be painted. 

The pupils used brown, orange and yellow colour 
co-ordinates. When the paint was dry, the teachers 
sprayed the planters with liquid vamish. 

Lastly, a six inch-piece of string formed the handle of 
the bucket and a twenty-four inch piece of string was 
tied onto the bucket and wrapped around the bucket 
support, 

Linda, Laura, Holly, Robbie, Craig and David enjoyed 
their first clothespins craft and were very proud of their 
gift for Mom. 

M. Forestell, E. Peck 
Ye 
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